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THE    ENEMY'S     CAMP 


CHAPTER   I 

"  I'll  put  the  kettle  on,"  said  William,  stepping 
off  the  plank  that  somewhat  insecurely  bridged  the 

small  lagoon  of  mud  beyond  the  stile,  "  and ;  '* 

but  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  both 
sentence  and  progress,  his  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open  with  astonishment  and  his  right  foot 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  left.  The  others,  con- 
cerned with  the  passage,  did  not  at  first  notice 
anything  ;  but  when  they,  too,  had  reached  firm 
ground  they  had  leisure  to  follow  their  friend's 
gaze  and  to  share  in  his  emotion.  The  frown  of 
concentration  incidental  to  lighting  a  pipe  while 
crossing  a  narrow  plank  remained  on  Talbot's 
brow,  though  the  match  that  he  had  just  struck 
burned  away  unheeded.  The  Admiral's  hand 
remained  motionless  on  the  crown  of  the  battered 
straw  hat  that  it  had  been  settling  more  com- 
fortably on  the  back  of  his  head,  while  his  face 
lengthened  in  pained  displeasure. 

So  they  might  have  stood  for  some  time,  had 
not    Talbot's   match    suddenly   restored    him    to 
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activity  by  burning  his  fingers.  Casting  the 
charred  fragment  on  the  ground  he  stamped  on 
it  viciously,  and  then  found  his  tongue. 

"  Where  did  he  get  them  .?  "  he  asked,  raising 
his  eyes  again  to  the  object  of  scrutiny. 

"I  haven't  an  idea,"  returned  William,  en- 
deavouring, as  always,  to  answer  the  question. 

"Consider  the  lilies,"  said  the  Admiral, 
who  belonged  to  a  profession  that  enjoys  its 
opportunities  for  sarcasm. 

To  a  stranger  the  scene  would  hardly  have 
seemed  to  call  for  a  display  of  emotion,  nor 
would  he  have  found  it  easy  to  explain  why  in- 
dignation was  so  rapidly  succeeding  surprise  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  three.  The  sun  had  lost 
something  of  its  fierceness,  and  had  reached  that 
period  of  its  decline  when  men  may  truthfully 
aver  that  it  is  cooler  than  it  was.  From  a  plea- 
sant angle  it  shone  upon  as  fair  a  picture  of 
meadow,  river,  and  tree  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Western  Midlands.  On  the  right  of  the  three 
men  a  steep  knoll  sloped  up  almost  from  the 
river  bank.  Elms  crowned  its  summit  and  a 
great  oak  guarded  its  base.  A  line  of  willows 
separated  it  from  the  meadows  sleeping  in  the 
sunlight  beyond,  while  behind  was  the  litde  forest 
of  osiers  through  which  they  had  come.  On  the 
left  lay  the  river,  deep  and  sluggish,  its  further 
bank  lined  with  old  twisted  willows  which  marked 
its  sinuous  course  away  into  the  distance  and  the 
woods,  its  nearer  bank  fringed  with  thick  clumps 
of  reeds,  in  whose  bays  were  white  and  yellow 
water-lilies,  and  with  the  paler  green  of  sedges. 
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There  was  no  babble  of  gravelly  shallows  to  dis- 
turb the  restfulness  of  the  picture.  By  dint  of 
slow  perpetual  motion  the  river  had  worn  out  a 
little  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  oak-tree,  and  therein  was  lying 
a  house-boat,  misty  grey  in  colour  and  almost 
luminous  in  the  evening  sun.  At  its  stern  was 
a  flag-staff  from  which  the  Union  Jack  drooped 
idly. 

But  it  was  on  none  of  these  things  that  the 
friends  had  concentrated  their  attention.  They 
had  eyes  for  nothing  but  a  man  reclining  on  a 
canvas  chair  on  the  roof  of  the  house-boat, 
obviously  in  a  position  of  considerable  comfort, 
possibly  of  comfort  greater  than  was  good  for  one 
who  had  not  yet  reached  the  prime  of  life  ;  but 
this  of  itself  was  hardly  enough  to  explain  the 
ferocity  now  levelled  at  him  from  three  pairs  of 
eyes.  Nor  was  there  anything  noticeable  in  him 
otherwise  to  the  casual  eye.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
dark  blue,  which  was  plainly,  even  in  his  attitude 
of  repose,  of  good  cut  and  fit  ;  one  leg,  crossed 
over  the  other,  displayed  a  neat  boot  of  an 
unostentatious  brown, — that  sober  and  gentle- 
manly brown  of  good  leather  carefully  tended 
which  is  only  attained  by  a  man  with  a  real  sense 
of  the  niceties  of  dress  ;  a  decent  inch  of  shirt- 
cuff  showed  modestly  beyond  his  coat-sleeve, 
giving  a  hint  of  the  gold  links  that  secured  it, 
and  a  Panama  hat,  with  a  broad  brim,  was  tilted 
on  his  face  till  it  almost  touched  a  tall  and  very 
white  collar.  The  disposition  of  the  hat  suggested 
slumber  ;  but  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  he  might 
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have  appeared  in  the  pavilion  at  Lord's  or  behind 
the  Ditch  on  a  fine  day  in  July  without  seeming 
out  of  place  on  the  score  of  apparel.  Altogether 
he  seemed  a  credit  to  the  house-boat  which  sup- 
ported him  ;  he  gave  it  an  air  of  social  stability, 
and  suggested  a  blending  of  the  graces  of  town 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  country  essentially 
gratifying  to  the  urbane  mind. 

However,  the  men  on  the  bank  had  presum- 
ably lost  their  urbanity  of  mind  if  they  had  ever 
possessed  such  a  quality,  for  they  regarded  him 
with  unmixed  irritation. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Talbot,  scornfully,  "  he 
thinks  this  is  Henley,  and  himself  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye." 

"It  can't  be  that,  or  he  wouldn't  be  asleep," 
William  objected,  with  great  justice.  "  It's  sheer 
vanity." 

"  We  have  been  here  less  than  a  day,"  said 
the  Admiral,  '*and  he  has  returned  to  the  toga 
already.  If  we  don't  take  steps  he  will  no  doubt 
dress  for  dinner."  The  Admiral's  voice  had  that 
ring  of  decision  in  it  that  always  brought  an 
expression  of  studied  innocence  into  the  races  of 
the  large  unruly  boys  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lower 
Sixth,  and  he  stooped  for  a  convenient  piece  of 
stick. 

The  missile  struck  the  sleeper  on  the  elbow, 
and  roused  him  to  rub  his  eyes,  push  his  hat  back, 
and  sit  up. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said,  seeing  his  friends.  "  Got 
back  .?  Nearly  tea-time,  isn't  it  ?  What's  the 
matter  ? "    he    added,   as    his    slowly   returning 
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consciousness  grasped  the  fact  that  they  were 
considering  him  with  disapproval. 

"  Why,  if  one  may  ask,  have  you  put  those 
things  on  ?  "  asked  the  Admiral,  in  his  magisterial 
manner. 

"You're  in  the  country,  you  know,  on  the 
river, — camping  out,"  explained  William,  kindly 
explicit,  moved  by  the  evident  lack  of  compre- 
hension in  the  face  of  the  accused. 

"  So  are  we,"  added  Talbot,  "  and  if  you 
think  we  came  down  here  to  wear  collars,  and  look 
like  tailor's  dummies  generally,  you're  mistaken." 

The  terms  of  the  indictment  were  now  clear, 
and  Sir  Seymour  Haddon  (commonly  known  as 
Charles  from  a  certain  propensity  to  magnificence) 
regarded  as  much  of  himself  as  he  could  see 
complacently. 

"  These  things  ? "  he  said  with  a  fine  air  of 
depreciation.  "Oh,  well,  I  had  a  bathe  after 
you  fellows  were  gone,  and  I  thought  I'd  try 
on  this  new  suit  ;  it  only  come  just  before  I 
left  town,  and  my  man  packed  it  straight  away. 
I  think  it's  a  very  decent  fit."  Then  he  surveyed 
the  others  and  laughed.  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  bit 
of  a  contrast,"  he  added  ;  "  but  you  want  some- 
body to  look  decent." 

The  urbane  mind  would  very  probably  have 
assented  heartily  to  this  after  even  a  superficial 
study  of  the  three.  Indeed,  a  glance  at  William 
alone  would  have  settled  the  matter.  The 
garments  which  he  wore  with  the  ease  of  long 
familiarity  consisted  of  a  cricketing  shirt  open  at 
the  throat,  a  pair  of  flannel  trousers  too  short  for 
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him,  and  a  flannel  coat  of  a  colour  that  was  no 
colour  but  the  accidental  result  of  several.  Upon 
his  head  was  a  white  linen  hat,  whose  brim, 
innocent  of  starch,  flapped  comically  over  a  nose 
that  had  already  been  a  little  touched  by  the  sun. 
The  others  might  be  described  as  variants  of  the 
same  disreputable  type,  Talbot  having  a  small 
advantage  in  an  enormous  grey  felt  hat,  designed 
originally  perhaps  for  some  German  professor, 
but  in  our  unintellectual  climate  long  since  robbed 
of  all  shape  and  style,  of  everything  indeed  save 
colour  and  size. 

"You  look  unmitigated  rufiians,"  pursued 
Charles,  frankly.  "  All  right ;  don't  throw  !  "  he 
added  in  haste,  as  with  one  consent  the  others 
began  to  stoop. 

"Take  them  off,  then,"  said  Talbot,  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  dictates  terms. 

"I'm  going  to,"  conceded  the  weaker  party. 
"  I'm  going  in  again  before  tea."  Therewith  he 
descended  the  companion-ladder  and  disappeared 
within  the  house-boat. 

"  Now  for  the  kettle,"  said  William  ;  and  they 
moved  on  again.  A  little  higher  up  the  bank 
stood  a  small  white  bell-tent,  and  at  its  door  a 
long  trestle-table  was  set  out  with  a  bench  on 
either  side.  A  rude  fire-place,  built  of  bricks 
with  an  iron  grid  above  it,  served  for  the  kitchen 
of  the  expedition,  and  William  was  soon  coaxing 
the  still  smouldering  embers  into  a  flame  with 
bits  of  dry  stick,  while  the  others  produced  food 
and  crockery  from  the  tent  and  laid  them  out  on 
the  table. 
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Talbot  paused,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  one 
hand  and  a  pot  of  marmalade  in  the  other,  and 
spoke  solemnly. 

"  They  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him." 

The  others  nodded  assent ;  and  William, 
putting  the  kettle  on  the  now  crackling  fire,  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it's  a  distinct  breach  of  the 
agreement,  that  every  man  should  only  bring  his 
oldest  clothes." 

"  We  should  have  people  coming  here  to  look 
at  him,"  Talbot  remarked. 

"  That's  what  he  wants,"  said  the  Admiral, 
unkindly. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  splash  announced  that 
the  object  of  discussion  had  "  gone  in  again,"  and 
presently  his  head  was  apparent  in  the  distance  as 
he  swam  strongly  down  stream. 

Talbot  put  down  the  loaf  and  the  marmalade 
and  walked  swiftly  to  the  house-boat,  crossed  the 
plank  that  joined  it  to  the  shore,  and  went  inside. 
Presently  he  emerged,  carrying  a  fat  Gladstone 
bag,  with  which  he  returned. 

"I've  got  them,"  he  said;  "half  a  dozen 
white  linen  shirts,  if  you  please,  and  no  end  of 
collars  and  ties.  I've  left  him  his  flannels  on  his 
locker." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  bag  ?  " 
asked  William. 

"  Hide  it,"  returned  Talbot,  briefly  ;  "  I  know 
a  place."  And  without  more  ado  he  went  oflF  in 
the  direction  of  the  osier-bed,  from  which  they 
had  originally  come. 
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"  Got  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  Justum 
ac  tenacem  propositi  virum^''  commented  the 
Admiral,  when  he  had  gone,  as  he  ladled  tea 
lavishly  into  the  pot  with  a  table-spoon. 

The  kettle  had  been  boiling  some  time  when 
Talbot  returned,  and  he  found  the  others  already 
at  tea.  He  nodded  in  answer  to  their  questions 
and  sat  down. 

"  No,  I  shan't  say  where  I've  put  it,"  he  said  ; 
*'  one  of  you  might  let  it  out  by  accident.  He 
won't  notice  it  at  first,  probably,  because  he  put  the 
things  back  into  it  before  he  bathed,  and  hid  the  bag 
in  the  kitchen.  When  he  does,  he'll  be  too  slack  to 
worry  much.  It's  lucky  there  are  no  women  any- 
where round  here."  And  with  this  unchivalrous 
sentiment  Talbot  poured  himself  out  some  tea. 

"  Women  are  not  unwelcome  in  their  proper 
sphere,"  said  the  Admiral,  as  one  who  concedes  a 
point  generously  ;  "  but  they  would  be  impossible 
for  camping-out.  The  modern  woman  wants  such 
a  lot  of  attention,  and  she  would  insist  on  our 
shaving.  That's  the  worst  of  a  person  like 
Charles,  whose  instinct  it  is  to  shave  every  day  ; 
he  encourages  the  sex  in  its  tyranny."  The 
Admiral  (who,  by  the  way,  was  so  called,  not  from 
any  nautical  skill  above  the  common,  but  because 
his  name  was  Crichton)  felt  his  chin  as  he  spoke  ; 
but  it  was  still  beardless.  Civilization  had  only 
released  him  early  that  morning. 

Presently  Charles  approached.  He  looked 
somewhat  languid  after  his  swim,  and  even  though 
he  was  now  in  flannels,  struck  a  note  of  elegance 
that  was  impressive  amid  these  surroundings. 
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"  There's  a  jolly  weir  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  have  the  bottom  boards 
out  of  the  dinghy  and  toboggan  down  it." 

"  Did  you  see  Majendie  ?  "  asked  William. 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "  He  took  the  boat 
through  the  lock,"  he  replied,  "  and  he  hadn't 
come  back,  while  I  was  in  the  water."  He  ate 
some  bread  and  butter  meditatively.  "  Isn't 
there  a  place  called  Handcote  somewhere  near 
here  .?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  said  William,  who  knew  the  district. 
"Why?" 

"  I  know  some  people  who  live  there,"  Charles 
explained,  "people  called  Grove.  There  are  two 
nice  girls.  I  must  go  over  and  call,  and  we  could 
have  them  out  to  tea." 

The  others  exchanged  a  glance,  and  Talbot 
expressed  the  common  thought,  with  sarcastic 
emphasis. 

"  My  dear  Charles,  we  have  not  come 
down  here  to  mix  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
beauty.  You  can  go  and  call  if  you  want  to, 
though  I  should  have  thought  that,  in  your 
crowded  life,  you  would  have  enjoyed  a  fortnight 
of  freedom.  But  we  are  not  going  to  entertain 
young  ladies  here,  are  we,  Admiral  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
with  decision. 

"  Oh,  well,"  conceded  Charles,  "  it  doesn't 
matter.  I  don't  know  them  very  well.  Here's 
Majendie,"  he  added,  as  the  noise  of  oars  reached 
them. 

The   approaching   dinghy  soon   touched    the 
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bank,  and  the  man  in  it  jumped  out  and  fastened 
the  painter  to  a  stake.  Then  he  hurried  towards 
them. 

"Tea?  Excellent,"  he  said  briskly;  "just 
what  I  was  longing  for.  The  chub  are  beginning 
to  rise  in  the  mill-pool,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Talbot,  who  nodded. 

"  I'll  have  a  go  for  them  after  tea,"  he  replied. 
"  Have  you  been  far  .? " 

"  About  a  mile  below  the  lock,"  said  Majendie, 
"  and  a  bit  of  the  way  up  the  back-water.  There 
are  some  more  people  camping  out  there,"  he 
announced  as  he  stirred  the  sugar  in  his  tea. 

"  House-boat  ? "  asked  William. 

"  No,  tents, — three,  I  think  ;  I  didn't  go  very 
close.  They're  well  up  the  back-water  on  that 
little  promontory  below  the  weir-pool." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  ? "  asked  the 
Admiral. 

Majendie  adjusted  his  eye-glasses.  "No,"  he 
said  slowly,  "  I  didn't  see  any  of  the  men,  but  I 
fancy  I  saw  some  parasols." 

"  Saw  what .?  "  said  Talbot,  in  rather  a  startled 
tone  ;  and  the  others  echoed  the  question. 

"  Parasols,"  repeated  Majendie,  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  sensation  he  had  created  ;  "  two  of  them, 
a  red  one  and  a  blue  one  ;  but  it  doesn't  follow 
they  belonged  to  the  tents." 

Talbot  shook  his  head  gloomily.  "  Sure  to," 
he  said.  "  Where  else  could  they  come  from  ? 
It's  miles  from  the  nearest  habitable  place,  isn't  it, 
William  ? " 

"  Miles,"  agreed  that  gentleman.     "  There's 
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only  the  farm,  and  I  doubt  if  there's  such  a  thing 
as  a  parasol  there  ;  the  vicar's  a  bachelor.  They 
might  have  come  up  in  a  boat,  except  that  boats 
never  get  as  high  as  this  if  they've  got  women  on 
board." 

"  Damn,"  observed  Talbot,  from  the  middle  of 
his  train  of  thought. 

Charles,  who  had  been  listening  with  a  kindling 
eye,  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his  satisfaction. 

"  Quite  a  godsend,"  he  remarked.  "  We  must 
get  to  know  them,  and  have  them  to  tea." 

"  Whom  ?  The  parasols  ?  "  asked  the 
Admiral. 

"  Only  a  pretty  girl  would  camp  out  with  a 
parasol,"  pursued  Charles,  ignoring  him.  Then 
a  thought  struck  him,  and  his  eye  involuntarily 
wandered  towards  the  house-boat.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  he  had  brought  that 
suit  of  clothes. 

"  They'll  be  an  infernal  nuisance,"  grumbled 
Talbot.  "  How  can  men  be  expected  to  camp 
out  in  comfort  where  there  are  a  lot  of  women 
always  about  ? " 

"  They're  a  good  distance  off,  that's  one 
comfort,"  said  William. 

"  And  on  the  further  bank  of  the  back-water," 
Majendie  put  in  ;  "  so  we've  got  two  streams 
between  us  and  them." 

"  What's  a  mere  river  to  a  wilful  woman  ? " 
asked  Talbot,  indignantly. 

"  *  Under  the  fountains  and  over  the  waves,'  " 
quoted  the  Admiral.  "  But  seriously,  as  Talbot 
says,  it  will  be  a  real  inconvenience  if  they  come 
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wandering  about  much.  It  is  not  what  we  had  a 
right  to  expect.  What  did  you  say  it  was  the 
quietest  bit  of  river  in  England  for  ? "  He  looked 
accusingly  at  William. 

"  So  it  used  to  be,"  was  the  answer.  "  This 
is  the  fourth  time  I've  been  here,  and  I've  hardly 
seen  a  soul  before,  except  the  rustics." 

"  Pity  it's  got  so  populous  in  the  interval," 
said  Talbot,  whose  temper  was  evidently  seriously 
tried  by  the  news. 

"  rU  tell  you  what  we  could  do,"  suggested 
Majendie,  '*if  they  make  themselves  too  ob- 
noxious ;  we  could  move  our  quarters.  I  found  a 
creek  a  mile  down  stream  which  would  do  very 
well." 

"  There's  a  better  one  still  about  two  miles 
up,"  said  William,  after  a  little  thought.  *'  The 
river  divides  in  two  there,  and  it's  right  in  the 
woods." 

Charles  felt  it  his  duty  to  comment  on  this 
proposal. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  he  said,  persuasively  ; 
**  but  where  are  you  going  to  get  your  pro- 
visions from  ?  Butter  and  milk  don't  grow  in 
the  woods,  and  here  we've  got  them  at  our  very 
door,  so  to  speak,  to  say  nothing  of  drinking- 
water.  You  don't  want  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half 
carrying  buckets  every  morning." 

"  A  lot  of  water  you  drink,"  said  Talbot,  with 
ferocity. 

"  I  always  take  water  with  my  whisky," 
returned  Charles,  with  mild  dignity. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  in  what  Charles  says," 
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admitted  William.  "  At  any  rate  I  think  we  had 
better  see  what  happens.  Things  may  not  be  so 
bad,  after  all,  and  we  don't  know  for  certain  yet 
that  the  parasols  do  belong  to  the  tents."  The 
others,  inclined  to  ease  after  a  hard  day,  agreed 
that  hasty  action  would  be  unwise,  and  Charles, 
now  that  his  tongue  had  done  its  work,  again  fixed 
his  eyes  complacently  on  the  house-boat. 

Talbot  caught  the  look,  and  in  a  measure  it 
helped  to  restore  him  to  good  humour.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  Charles  no  longer  had 
his  suit  of  clothes.     Then  he  rose. 

"  Any  of  you  fellows  want  the  boat  ?  "  he 
asked  ;  and  the  others  shook  their  heads.  "  Let's 
go  and  put  a  fly  over  the  mill-pool,  then,"  he  said 
to  Majendie.  "  I  want  to  get  one  of  those  big 
chub,  if  the  petticoats  haven't  frightened  them  all 
away."  And  the  two  were  soon  pulling  down- 
stream towards  the  lock. 

"Let's  go  for  a  stroll,  Admiral,"  said  Charles, 
innocently. 

"  Which  way  ?  "  asked  the  Admiral. 

Charles's  gesture  included  the  half  of  the 
compass  in  which  lay  the  back-water,  but  he 
said — 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  ;  any  way  you  like." 

"  I'll  wash  up,"  said  W^illiam,  "  and  then  I'll 
have  a  bathe."  And  so  this  most  ungallant  scene 
ended. 


CHAPTER   II 

"My  dear" — Mr.  Lauriston  was  addressing  his 
wife  Charlotte — "  did  I  hear  you  say  you  have 
brought  no  wine  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary,"  returned 
the  lady,  decisively ;  "  but  there  are  two  sorts  of 
lemonade  and  some  lime-juice,  and  a  kind  of  pink 
sherbet  which,  I  am  told,  is  very  refreshing.  You 
will  be  much  better  without  stimulant  for  a  time." 

Mr.  Lauriston's  face  fell  as  he  seated  himself 
stiffly  on  a  mackintosh,  a  precaution  of  his  wife's. 
He  was  already  beginning  to  regret  his  expansive- 
ness  on  that  evening  a  month  ago,  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  discussion  of  plans  for  the  summer,  he 
had  described  to  the  ladies  some  of  the  holidays 
of  his  youth,  and  among  them  that  halcyon  fort- 
night which  he  had  once  spent  under  canvas  by  a 
river.  He  remembered  now  the  thrill  of  half- 
pleasurable  surprise  that  had  run  through  him 
when  Agatha,  his  niece,  said,  "  How  delightful ! 
Why  shouldn't  we  do  it  this  summer,  if  we  could 
find  a  very  quiet  place  ?  "  He  remembered  how 
the  novelty  of  the  suggestion  had  at  first  alarmed 
the  others,  but  how,  litde  by  little,  conversation 
had  seemed  to  smooth  away  all  difficulties,  how 
Mrs.    Lauriston    had    gradually   yielded    to   the 

H 
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pleading  of  the  girls,  how  at  last  they  had  gone 
to  bed  fully  determined  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
He  remembered,  too,  how  he  had  long  lain  awake 
reviving  old  memories  of  rivers,  boats,  and  tents, 
of  clear  starlit  nights  and  hot  cloudless  days,  of  a 
time  when  there  was  not  a  care  in  the  world  and 
life's  only  business  seemed  to  be  to  acquire  health 
and  happiness,  its  only  anxiety  a  lively  curiosity 
about  the  next  meal ;  and  how  at  last  he  had 
fallen  asleep  convinced  that  he  was  about  to  renew 
his  youth. 

This  idea  had  endured  through  all  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  expedition,  and  he  had  joined  in 
the  enthusiasm  as  blithely  as  a  boy.  Everything 
had  gone  smoothly  ;  he  had  met  a  man  in  the 
City  who  knew  of  the  quietest  nook  in  England, 
where  a  family  might  camp  out  for  months  and 
never  see  a  soul.  He  had  met  another  man  who 
knew  all  about  tents  and  could  put  him  in  the 
way  of  the  very  latest  pattern,  a  peculiarly  perfect 
kind  that  no  wind  could  disturb,  no  rain  penetrate, 
a  kind  with  a  firm  wooden  floor  which  defied  the 
damp.  He  had  found  a  useful  ally  in  Martin, 
the  invaluable  person  who  looked  after  his  garden 
at  Ealing,  tended  the  pony,  cleaned  the  boots, 
waited  at  table  on  occasion,  and  was  extremely 
willing  to  join  in  any  scheme  that  might  be 
suggested  to  him. 

The  idea  had  survived  the  journey,  the  long 
drive  from  the  station  in  the  middle  of  packing- 
cases  and  goods  piled  high  on  a  farmer's  waggon  ; 
it  had  survived  the  erection  of  the  tents,  at  which 
Mr.  Lauriston  assisted  by  precept  while  Martin 
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and  the  farmer's  man  did  the  heavy  work  ;  it  had 
even  survived  the  unpacking  which,  it  is  true, 
was  principally  done  by  Mrs.  Lauriston  and 
Agatha,  with  Martin's  assistance. 

But  since  then  Mr.  Lauriston  had  had  time  to 
observe  things  more  minutely.  He  agreed  that 
the  spot  deserved  all  the  praises  which  his  City 
friend  had  bestowed  on  it ;  there  were  fine  trees 
all  round,  the  stream  at  his  feet  flowed  clear  and 
not  too  deep  over  a  gravel  bed,  and  in  that  um- 
brageous corner  the  ladies  could  bathe  unseen  and, 
equally  important,  without  fear  of  drowning  ;  the 
noise  of  the  distant  weir  came  pleasantly  on  the 
evening  air.  But  there  was  something  lacking ; 
something  was  different  from  what  he  remembered 
of  camping  out  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  A 
strange  feeling  almost  of  loneliness  came  over 
him,  and,  shaking  himself  a  little,  he  rose  from  the 
stone  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  and  returned 
to  the  encampment  where  he  found  the  ladies 
ready  for  the  evening  meal.  Mr.  Lauriston  re- 
membered with  something  like  a  pang  that  it  was 
called  supper. 

Then  ensued  the  short  dialogue  recorded,  and 
Mr.  Lauriston's  face  fell.  The  prospect  before 
him  should  have  been  enchanting.  Yielding  to 
her  younger  niece's  importunity  Aunt  Charlotte 
had  decided  that,  as  it  was  so  warm,  they  might 
safely  sup  in  the  open  air  and  not  in  the  tent  that 
had  been  erected  as  a  living  and  store-room.  A 
low  sun  sent  mild  beams  through  the  willows  on 
their  right,  and  touched  the  forks  and  spoons 
lying  on  the  white  table-cloth  with  points  of  fire. 
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Smooth  turf",  the  girls  had  decided,  was  a  much 
nicer  table  than  the  wooden  one  in  the  tent,  and 
they  had  spread  out  the  viands  pic-nic  fashion. 
Aunt  Charlotte  had  insisted  on  having  a  camp- 
stool,  declaring  that  she  was  much  too  old  to  sit 
on  the  ground,  though  indeed  age  was  a  thing 
that  she  carried  so  lightly  as  to  make  it  doubtful. 
Beside  her  reclined  her  niece,  Cicely  Neave,  whose 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mr.  Lauriston  in  mis- 
chievous amusement.  Her  elder  sister,  Agatha, 
was  busily  cutting  a  loaf.  The  fifth  of  the  party, 
a  friend  of  the  two  girls,  sat  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  sunlit  waters,  prettily  completing  the  circle. 

But  Mr.  Lauriston  regarded  none  of  these 
things.  His  gaze  was  fixed  on  a  plain  tumbler 
which  had  just  been  filled  with  water.  "Aunt 
Charlotte  didn't  forget  the  filter,"  said  Cicely, 
reassuringly. 

"And  I  had  it  boiled,  too,"  added  Aunt 
Charlotte,  with  slight  self-appreciation. 

"  Boiled  1  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Lauriston. 

"  It's  always  safest,"  Aunt  Charlotte  explained. 
"  Probably  the  well  is  all  right ;  but  one  never 
knows." 

"  You  see,  she  never  forgets  anything,"  said 
Cicely,  whose  air  showed  that  she  expected  Aunt 
Charlotte's  lord  and  master  to  express  satisfaction. 

"  Except  my  wine,"  grumbled  Mr.  Lauriston, 
"  and  I  had  made  a  most  careful  selection." 

"It  was  so  heavy,"  answered  his  wife,  "  that  I 
decided  not  to  bring  it.  You  will  be  all  the 
better  for  simple  fare.     After  a  day  in  the  City 

perhaps  a  glass  of  wine " 

c 
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It  suddenly  came  upon  Mr.  Lauriston  with 
the  force  of  a  revelation  that  he  was  the  only  man 
there.  The  femininity  of  his  circle  had  never 
impressed  itself  so  before.     He  decided  to  rebel. 

"  Martin,"  he  called.  Martin  came  out  of  the 
store-tent.     "Is  there  nothing  to  drink ?  " 

Cicely  pointed  reproachfully  to  his  glass,  and 
as  this  had  no  effect — 

"There   are   two   kinds    of   lemonade,"    she 

began,    "  and   lime-juice,    and "  ;    but    Mr. 

Lauriston  ignored  her  for  once,  and  repeated  his 
question. 

Martin  confessed  to  having  some  stout  not 
included  in  Mrs.  Lauriston's  catalogue,  and  a 
bottle  of  this  was  set  before  the  rebel,  with  the 
happy  effect  of  restoring  him  almost  to  good 
humour. 

"And  what  have  you  young  ladies  been 
doing  while  we  unpacked?"  he  asked  more  cheer- 
fully, as  he  carved  the  pie  that  lay  before  him. 
"  Have  you  found  some  likely  subjects.  Miss 
Doris  .? " 

The  girl  withdrew  her  dreamy  eyes  from  the 
landscape  and  accepted  the  plate  which  he  offered 
her. 

"  I  found  some  sweet  cottages,"  she  said, 
"  all  over  honeysuckle  and  roses,  and  such  a 
quaint  little  church,  with  the  funniest  old  sexton 
who  told  me  he  had  lived  in  the  village  man  and 
boy  for  seventy-three  years,  and  said  he  never 
wanted  to  go  away  from  it.  1  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  porch  and  watched  him  pulling  up 
weeds  from  the  churchyard  path.     It  was  all  so 
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resttul  and  simple  that  I  began  to  wonder  why  we 
ever  live  in  cities." 

Mr.  Lauriston  hardly  felt  equal  to  a  discussion 
of  the  suggested  subject ;  instead,  he  asked  Cicely 
what  she  had  been  doing. 

"  I,  too,  was  wondering  why  we  did  not  live 
more  alone  with  Nature,"  she  answered  in  evasive 
imitation  of  her  friend's  more  dreamy  manner. 

"That  means  you've  been  doing  nothing  as 
usual,"  said  Agatha,  with  sisterly  sternness. 

"  I  have  been  watching  the  fish  leap  in  the 
river  ;  I  have  seen  the  clouds " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  Agatha.  "  We  know 
her,  don't  we,  Uncle  Henry  .''  She  brought  her 
rug  to  this  knoll  directly  we  had  had  our  tea,  and 
here  she's  been  ever  since." 

"  And  you  wanted  us  to  have  supper  outside," 
chuckled  Mr.  Lauriston.  "So  you  got  us  to 
bring  supper  to  you,  eh.  Cicely  ? " 

"  I  didn't  think  there  was  a  prettier  place," 
she  pleaded  ;  but  this  was  not  accounted  to  her  for 
merit.  And  Nemesis  was  to  fall  on  her  from 
Aunt  Charlotte. 

"  Why,  child,"  she  cried,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you've  been  lying  on  the  damp  ground  with 
only  a  rug  all  these  hours  ? " 

Cicely  had  to  confess,  though  she  feebly  dis- 
puted the  dampness. 

"You'll  get  rheumatism,  my  dear,  or  something 
dreadful.  You  must  get  up  directly,  and  run  and 
fetch  a  waterproof  to  put  under  the  rug.  Run,  it 
will  make  you  warm." 

"Agatha  packed  our  things  and  she  won't  like 
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me  to  disturb  them,"  objected  Cicely  ;  "  and  I'm 
quite  warm  already,  thank  you,  aunt."  She 
fanned  herself  gently  with  a  tiny  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  prove  that  if  anything  she  was  too 
warm.  "  But,"  she  added  as  a  concession,  "  I'll 
put  some  more  pepper  on  Uncle  Henry's  potatoes, 
if  you  like."  However,  she  had  to  get  up,  where- 
upon Mr.  Lauriston  resigned  his  mackintosh,  and 
Martin  supplied  him  with  a  camp-stool. 

It  was  Agatha's  turn  next.  She,  it  appeared, 
had  taken  quite  a  long  walk  along  a  lane  coming 
back  by  the  river.  She  had  seen  something  in  the 
distance  that  looked  like  a  house-boat. 

"  A  house-boat  } "  echoed  Mrs.  Lauriston. 
"  I  hope  it  isn't  anywhere  near  here.  Did  you 
see  any  people  on  it  ? " 

No,  Agatha  did  not  think  it  was  very  near, 
though  the  lock  and  back-water  made  it  all  very 
confusing  ;  and  she  had  not  seen  any  people  on 
it ;  she  had  not  given  the  matter  much  attention. 
Mr.  Lauriston  extracted  the  information  that  a 
field  with  cows  in  it  had  lain  between  her  and 
nearer  vision. 

"I  did  see  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,"  she  admitted  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  think  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  house-boat — he 
didn't  look  that  sort  of  person." 

"A  man.?"  repeated  Mr.  Lauriston  with 
interest,  and  he  pressed  Agatha  for  a  description  ; 
but  beyond  noticing  that  the  stranger  looked 
rather  disreputable  and  was  fishing,  she  had  not 
studied  him. 

"I    trust,"  said  Aunt   Charlotte,  "that  that 
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house-boat  does  not  mean  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  about.  Didn't  Mr.  Hobbs  tell  you  that 
we  should  be  quite  alone  here,  that  it  was  a  place 
where  no  one  ever  came  ?  "  She  looked  aggrieved 
interrogation  at  her  husband. 

Mr.  Lauriston  answered  her  that  it  was  so. 
"  But  perhaps  Martin  knows,"  he  added,  calling 
to  him. 

Martin  appeared  with  another  bottle  of  stout 
and  a  cork-screw.  Aunt  Charlotte's  eye,  how- 
ever, convinced  him  that  they  were  not  needed. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  house-boat 
anywhere  near  here  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  Martin.  "  There's 
one  lying  in  the  main  river  above  the  lock  ;  I  saw 
it  as  I  was  fetching  the  milk,  an'  a  young  gentleman 
asleep  on  top  of  it." 

Mr.  Lauriston's  eye  brightened  involuntarily. 
"  What  did  he  look  like  ? "  he  asked. 

"Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  see  'im  very  plain,  'is 
*at  being  all  over  'is  face ;  but  he  looked  a 
very  respectable  gentleman.  Very  respectable  'e 
looked,"  repeated  Martin,  meditatively.  "  It 
quite  put  me  in  mind  of  Ealing,"  he  added, 
willing  to  say  as  much  good  of  the  stranger  as 
honesty  permitted. 

"  Some  horrid  cockney  ! "  interjected  Mrs. 
Lauriston.     "  Did  you  see  any  one  else  } " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  as  I  was  comin'  back,  there  was 
four  or  five  of  them  a'  sittin'  '  avin'  their  tea  at 
a  trestle-table  on  the  bank.  They  wasn't  so 
respectable  as  the  other  though."  The  appear- 
ance  of  the  slumbering   Charles    had  impressed 
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Martin,  as  being  the  last  thing  that  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  wilds  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  about  to  say  something 
when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  wife's  face  ;  it 
had  settled  into  an  expression  of  stony  displeasure 
which  convinced  him  that  his  intended  remark 
would  fall  on  unsympathetic  ears. 

"  It  won't  do  at  all,"  she  said  firmly.  "  We 
can't  camp  out  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  lot 
of  young  men  who  for  all  we  know  may  be 
criminals  in  disguise  on  a  house-boat." 

"  They're  much  farther  away  than  that,"  said 
Mr.  Lauriston,  wondering  inwardly  what  plan  his 
wife  had  in  her  mind  and  how  best  he  should 
combat  it. 

"  Well,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,"  conceded 
Aunt  Charlotte.  "  The  best  plan,  Henry,  will  be 
for  you  to  go  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning 
and  tell  them  to  go  away.  It's  too  late  to-night, 
I  suppose,"  she  added  half  regretfully. 

Mr.  Lauriston  gasped  and  looked  round  the 
circle  for  aid  ;  but  the  faces  of  the  young  ladies 
also  expressed  alarmed  horror  at  the  idea  of  four 
or  five  criminals  in  disguise  within  easy  reach. 
With  the  pitilessness  of  youth  Agatha  said  that 
there  was  no  time  like  the  present,  and  would  not 
Uncle  Henry  go  at  once  ?  It  was  not  so  very 
late. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  he  protested,  addressing  his 
wife,  "what  earthly  right " 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Lauriston,  with  dignity.  "  You  will  explain  to 
them, — quite  politely,  of  course — that  there  are 
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ladies  here  who  object  to  their  presence,  and  I 
should  hope  their  good  feeling  would  show  them 
what  to  do." 

"  Even  if  they  are  criminals  disguised  as 
house-boats,"  said  Cicely,  with  an  air  of  adding 
something  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Lauriston  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
half  hoping  that  he  had  found  an  ally.  But 
Cicely's  face  was  still  in  decorous  sympathy  with 
the  atmosphere  of  unqualified  hostility  to  the 
unknown.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  circle  had 
become  more  feminine  than  ever,  and  a  swift 
succession  of  pictures  flashed  before  his  mind's 
eye,  pictures  of  Samson,  Hercules,  and  other 
famous  victims  of  female  tyranny ;  he  was  just 
about  to  add  himself  to  the  gallery  when  by  a 
blessed  chance  Henry  the  Eighth  intervened, 
and  the  memory  of  that  monarch's  bluff,  hearty 
methods  came  to  him  as  a  happy  precedent  for 
asserting  the  moral  dignity  of  man. 

"  My  dear,'*  he  said  firmly,  "  the  thing  is 
impossible  on  the  face  of  it.  You  might  just  as 
well  ask  me  to  go  and  tell  his  Majesty  the  King 
that  Windsor  Castle  is  too  near  Ealing,  and  that 
you  would  be  glad  if  he  would  move  it  into 
Yorkshire."  Mr.  Lauriston  was  rather  pleased 
with  his  loyal  simile  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
sense  repaying  to  the  throne  of  England  the  debt 
of  courage  that  he  had  just  incurred.  Perceiving 
that  his  words  had  had  some  small  effect  on  Cicely, 
he  continued  :  *'  Besides,  how  do  you  know  that 
these  young  men  are  at  all  undesirable  ?  Martin 
said  they  looked  very  respectable." 
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"  Only  one  of  them,"  said  Agatha  ;  *'  and 
criminals  very  often  look  respectable." 

"  My  dear  child,"  retorted  Mr.  Lauriston, 
"what  do  you  know  about  criminals  ?"  Agatha's 
knowledge  being  limited  to  an  ex-housemaid  who 
had  exchanged  her  aunt's  silver  spoons  for  whisky 
not  destined  for  general  use,  he  felt  that  he  had 
marked  a  point. 

"Whether  they  are  criminals  or  not  is  quite 
beside  the  question,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte,  loftily  ; 
"  and  I  don't  care  how  respectable  they  are.  But 
while  I  am  in  charge  of  these  girls  I  am  not  going 
to  run  any  risks.  If  you  don't  mind  your  nieces 
being  insulted  and  pursued,  you  should  remember 
that  Miss  Doris  Yonge  is  our  guest.  She  shall 
not  be  exposed  to  that  sort  of  thing." 

Aunt  Charlotte's  mind  moved  with  such 
rapidity  that  Mr.  Lauriston  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  and  joining  the  lamentable  company  of 
Samson  and  Hercules,  but  the  brave  English 
monarch  rescued  him  once  more,  and  he  spoke 
with  the  firmness  of  a  man  and  a  householder. 

"  My  dear,  it  will  be  quite  time  to  bring  rail- 
ing accusations  of  that  sort  when  you  perceive  the 
slightest  foundation  for  them.  At  present  the 
insults  have  all  been  on  one  side.  I  have  always 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  in  the  City  to  treat 
every  man  as  a  gentleman  unless  he  proves  him- 
self otherwise,  and  I  shall  not  alter  it  now." 

Mr.  Lauriston's  valour  served  him  well  :  it 
gained  him  the  ally  for  whom  he  had  looked. 
Cicely  added  something  more  to  the  discussion. 

"  I  don't  think  disguised  house-boats,  1  mean 
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criminals  would  sit  at  a  trestle-table  and  drink 
tea,"  she  said  with  conviction. 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  Mr.  Lauriston, 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  looked  on  Cicely's 
remark  rather  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  himself 
than  as  a  ponderable  argument  in  his  favour. 
He  was  encouraged  to  proceed.  "  Probably, 
Charlotte,  these  young  men  will  not  be  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  us.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  were  just  as  determined 
to  avoid  us,  as  you  are  to  avoid  them.  Why 
should  they  come  to  this  deserted  spot  unless  they 
wanted  to  be  quiet  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  they'll  come  round  and  ask  us  to  go 
away,"  said  Agatha,  her  cheeks  betraying  a  little 
glow  of  irritation  apparently  provoked  by  his 
words. 

Mr.  Lauriston  laughed  ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
winning. 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  "  that 
it  is  a  hundred  to  one  against  any  trouble  arising 
out  of  the  situation." 

Aunt  Charlotte's  face  showed  that  her  husband's 
logic  had  not  been  wasted.  Moreover  she  felt 
that  Cicely  had  deserted  her  and  that  the  others 
were  wavering.  But  she  did  not  yield  ;  she 
moved  back  to  her  next  trench.  "  Well,  we  will 
move  then,"  she  said,  "  as  Agatha  suggests." 

"  Oh,  but  I  didn't,"  put  in  that  young  lady, 
quickly.  She  thought  that  flight  would  be  equal 
to  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  said  so. 

Cicely,  too,  looked  alarmed  at  her  aunt's 
suggestion. 
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"  Aunt  Charlotte  !  "  she  said  reproachfully. 
"  They  would  laugh  at  us,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  packing." 

"  Couldn't  we  give  it  a  day's  trial,"  suggested 
Doris,  "  and  see  how  we  get  on  ? " 

"  Yes,"  added  Cicely,  extracting  a  tiny  insect 
from  her  pink  sherbet  with  a  spoon  ;  **  we  could 
go  away  the  next  day  if  we  met  too  many  young 
men  about,  if  we  found  them  in  our  tea-cups  or 
anything." 

"  One  should  never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry," 
said  Mr.  Lauriston. 

Aunt  Charlotte  saw  that  she  was  now  alone, 
so  she  gave  way. 

"  Very  well,"  she  conceded,  "  we  will  give  it 
a  trial.  But  if  anything  unpleasant  happens, 
Henry,  remember  we  move  at  once  ;  and  perhaps 
you  had  better  tell  Martin  not  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  people  on  the  house-boat. 
It  might  put  us  in  a  false  position  if  one  of  our 
party  were  friendly  with  them,  even  though  it 
was  only  Martin." 

Mr.  Lauriston  acquiesced  in  this  ;  after  all, 
Charlotte  had  been  brought  round  to  a  compara- 
tively reasonable  frame  of  mind,  and  he  could 
afford  to  give  way  in  trifles. 


CHAPTER   III 

"  I  SHALL  take  a  stroll  and  look  round,"  said  Mr. 
Lauriston,  carefully  selecting  a  cigar  from  his 
case.  "  In  the  afternoon  we  will  go  out  in  the 
boat  if  you  like." 

Mrs.  Lauriston  nodded  ;  she  was  deeply 
immersed  in  those  household  problems  which 
never  allow  a  married  woman  to  indulge  in  alien 
thought  between  breakfast  and  luncheon  ;  the 
mere  fact  that  she  had  exchanged  a  roof  of  slates 
for  one  of  canvas  did  not  entitle  her  to  freedom, 
and  Martin  was  not  as  yet  the  most  expert  of 
cooks,  though  he  showed  some  promise.  The 
girls  had  lert  the  camp,  Agatha  going  off  to  the 
village  to  make  some  small  purchases,  the  other 
two  having  taken  the  boat,  a  family  boat  of  great 
reputation  for  safety  in  the  town  from  which  it 
had  been  hired  ;  Cicely  had  expressed  a  faint 
desire  to  learn  the  art  of  steering. 

So  till  luncheon  Mr.  Lauriston  was  his  own 
man,  and  he  set  off  on  his  stroll  with  a  happy 
feeling  of  irresponsibility,  leaving  his  wife  seated 
in  the  door  of  the  store-tent  busied  in  calculations 
with  a  note-book  and  a  pencil.  In  his  younger 
days  Mr.  Lauriston  had  served  as  a  volunteer, 
and   though   the   idea  of  military  training  then, 
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even  more  than  now,  aimed  principally  at  making 
men  spring  smartly  up  to  attention,  yet  there 
had  not  been  wanting  a  few  colour-sergeants  of 
revolutionary  tendencies  who  held  theories  about 
tactics,  and  Mr.  Lauriston  had  been  influenced  by 
them  enough  to  know  that  if  you  do  not  want  to 
be  seen  you  must  not  stand  on  the  sky-line  ;  you 
must,  in  fact,  hide  yourself.  He  would  doubtless 
have  repudiated  indignantly  the  suggestion  that 
he  wished  to  hide  himself;  but  he  might  have 
admitted  that  it  is  needless  to  put  a  woman  to 
the  trouble  of  commenting  on  actions  when  their 
motive  is  incomprehensible  to  her. 

To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Lauriston  intended  to 
visit  the  house-boat ;  he  felt  a  yearning  for  male 
society  which  was  unknown  to  him  in  the  daily 
life  that  led  him  regularly  from  Ealing  to  the 
City  and  back  again.  It  may  have  been  that  in 
the  City  he  met  as  many  men  as  his  social  instincts 
required,  and  if  he  wanted  more  men  he  could 
go  to  his  club.  But  he  had  never  fully  realized 
before  how  much  the  interest  of  his  life  depended 
on  this  casual  exchange  of  male  opinions,  or  how 
little  his  wife  and  nieces  (fond  though  he  was  of 
them)  were  able  to  fill  the  blank.  They  enter- 
tained him  adequately  and  pleasantly  every  even- 
ing at  home  :  he  did  not  feel  that  they  were  in 
any  way  insufficient  on  Sunday  ;  but  here,  in  the 
heart  of  Nature,  things  were  difi^erent  somehow, 
and  undoubtedly  he  was  incomplete.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  open-air  life  had  aroused  in  him  some 
of  the  elemental  man  that  had  so  long  been 
dormant.     Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a  craving,  not  to 
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swear  exactly,  but  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  he 
wished,  and  moreover,  should  the  wish  come  to 
him,  to  have  a  sympathetic  audience. 

Therefore  Mr.  Lauriston  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  visit  the  house-boat,  and  to  that  end  he 
set  out  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction. 
Had  he  taken  the  nearest  path  which  led  to  the 
bridge  across  the  back-water  his  wife  would  have 
seen  him,  and  possibly  have  become  suspicious  ; 
but  by  crossing  the  meadow  and  doubling  on  his 
tracks  he  hoped  to  reach  the  bridge  unperceived. 
And  fortune  favoured  him,  for  on  the  far  side  of 
the  meadow  he  found  a  gate  leading  into  a  lane 
whose  high  hedges  would  have  concealed  the 
approach  of  a  battalion  as  readily  as  of  one  ex- 
volunteer.  As  luck  would  have  it  the  lane  led 
right  up  to  the  bridge  ;  but  now  he  had  before 
him  the  common  military  problem  of  having  to 
move  for  a  distance  across  the  open.  Before 
doing  so  he  reconnoitered  cautiously.  Peeping 
warily  round  the  corner,  where  the  hedge  ended 
in  a  few  yards  of  railing,  he  surveyed  the  camp. 
There  were  the  three  tents  and  his  wife's  chair  in 
the  doorway  of  the  middle  one,  but  she  herself  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Now  was  the  time,  and  casting 
hesitation  to  the  winds,  he  hurried  across  the 
bridge,  not  without  more  than  one  backward  and 
strategic  glance  ;  but  Mrs.  Lauriston  did  not 
appear,  and  soon  he  had  crossed  the  open  meadow 
beyond  the  bridge  and  was  again  screened  by 
some  bushes.  After  this  he  proceeded  more 
leisurely  as  befits  a  man  and  a  householder  who  is 
a  volunteer  no  longer,  contentedly  puffing  at  his 
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cigar.  Presently  he  came  to  the  lock,  and  crossing 
the  light  swinging  bridge  he  took  his  way  along 
the  path  by  the  flood-gates  until  he  reached  the 
mill.  The  miller  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
wished  him  good  morning. 

"  Campin',  sir  .?  "  he  said,  and  Mr.  Lauriston 
admitted  it  without  pride.  "  There's  a  party  up 
there,  as  well,"  added  the  man,  pointing  up 
stream.  "  Two  of  them  was  fishin'  in  the  pool 
last  night  after  the  wheel  stopped ;  catched  a 
proper  lot  of  chub,  they  did." 

Mr.  Lauriston  expressed  polite  interest,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  of  general  conversation, 
asked  whether  he  could  get  along  the  bank.  The 
man  assured  him  that  there  was  a  path  through 
the  osier-bed,  though  it  looked  impenetrable  ;  and, 
thanking  him,  Mr.  Lauriston  went  on.  The 
path  was  not  so  difficult  to  find  as  it  looked  from 
the  outside,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  to  the 
stile  at  the  end  of  it,  climbed  over,  crossed  the 
rickety  plank  gingerly,  and  found  himself  within 
the  lines  of  the  rival  encampment.  He  did  not 
see  any  one  at  first,  but  on  passing  the  oak-tree 
he  perceived  Charles,  who  was  lying  back  in  his 
deck-chair  in  the  shade,  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
superintending  William's  task  of  washing  the 
breakfast  things  in  a  bucket  near  the  fireplace. 

Mr.  Lauriston  coughed  discreetly,  and  the 
others  looked  up. 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  trespassing,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  was  told  the  tow-path  ran  along  here." 

"  It  does,  I  believe,"  answered  Charles, 
pleasantly.      "  It's    we    who    are    trespassing    if 
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anybody  is,  though  they  never  tow  anything  here 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out." 

This  affability  of  address  emboldened  Mr. 
Lauriston  to  proceed.  "  You  have  found  a  very 
pleasant  nook  for  your  camp,"  he  said,  looking 
round  in  diplomatic  admiration. 

Charles  considered  the  stranger's  neat  grey 
flannel  suit  with  approval,  deciding  that  it  was 
eminently  suited  to  a  gentleman  whose  figure 
was  no  longer  young. 

"  Are  you  a  member  of  the  other  party  .?  " 
he  asked  with  interest.  Mr.  Lauriston  acknow- 
ledged the  fact.  "We  must  consider  this  as  a 
call,"  Charles  continued  with  friendly  warmth. 
"  Very  good  of  you  to  look  us  up.  My  name  is 
Haddon,  and  my  friend  here  is  Smith.  Now 
what  will  you  drink  .'' "  By  this  time  William 
had  produced  another  chair  in  which  he  invited 
Mr.  Lauriston  to  seat  himself.  He  was  a  little 
startled  at  Charles's  use  of  the  word  call^  for  a 
call  is  a  thing  that  is  returned  ;  however,  it  could 
not  be  helped  ;  it  was  a  call,  and  he  decided  to 
yield  to  the  geniality  of  the  moment,  leaving 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  So,  making 
known  his  name,  he  sat  down. 

"  We  have  the  most  of  the  baser  drinks," 
continued  Charles,  hospitably.  "  I  myself  generally 
prefer  bottled   beer  after  breakfast,  but  if  you'd 

like  whisky  or  anything "     Mr.    Lauriston 

hesitated  for  an  instant,  but  soon  consented  to 
join  Charles  in  a  bottle  of  beer.  Was  he  not 
renewing  his  youth  ?  And  in  any  case  there 
was    a    heartiness    about     this    that    contrasted 
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favourably  with  pink  sherbet  ;  moreover  that 
may  be  done  in  the  open  air  which  would  be 
fatal  in  the  City. 

So  Mr.  Lauriston  lay  back  in  his  chair 
alternately  puffing  at  his  cigar  and  sipping  the 
sparkling  amber  fluid  in  his  glass,  while  Charles 
rattled  on  about  the  weather  and  the  beauties  of 
the  river,  and  other  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 
However,  little  by  little  he  edged  round  to  more 
personal  matters. 

"  Are  you  a  large  party  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  tone 
which  to  William  (who  had  now  finished  his 
washing-up,  and  was  lying  on  the  grass  smoking 
a  short  and  ancient  wooden  pipe)  seemed  too 
carefully  indifferent. 

Mr.  Lauriston  hesitated  before  he  answered. 
He  was  undoubtedly  in  a  difficult  position,  torn 
between  a  natural  inclination  to  be  frank  with  the 
hospitable  Charles,  and  a  no  less  natural  doubt  as 
to  Mrs.  Lauriston's  approval  of  his  proceedings. 
So  he  temporized — 

"  No,  quite  a  small  party,"  he  said,  with  the 
genial  air  of  one  who  depreciates  his  own  posses- 
sions. 

"  There  are  five  of  us,"  said  Charles. 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a  slight  implication  of 
reproach.  After  all  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
the  mere  revelation  of  numbers. 

"  We  are  six,"  he  returned  generously  ;  "  but 
one  does  not  want  to  be  too  crowded,"  he  added, 
hastening  oflT  into  generalities.  "  That's  what  I 
always  feci  about  London  ;  there  are  too  many 
people." 
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"  Yes,"  agreed  Charles,  "  and  they  all  look  at 
one  with  suspicion.  There's  no  friendliness  about 
London  ;  but  the  moment  one  gets  out  of  it  the 
point  of  view  changes,  and  every  one  one  meets 
becomes  a  possible  friend  instead  of  a  probable 
enemy.  Man  is  naturally  a  sociable  animal,  only 
his  instincts  are  nipped  in  the  bud  by  City  life." 
Charles  lighted  a  cigarette  after  these  deep  sayings, 
and  then  proceeded,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton's  acquiescence.  "Yes,  I've  often  wondered 
at  the  difference  the  open  air  makes  in  one's  way 
of  regarding  things.  I  think,  though,  one  ought 
to  be  under  canvas ;  a  house-boat's  a  bit  too 
civilized."  Charles  paused  invitingly,  but  Mr. 
Lauriston  vouchsafed  no  more  than  a  non-com- 
mittal smile.  "  You're  camping  in  tents,  aren't 
you  .?  "  continued  Charles.  His  guest's  reticence 
compelled  him  to  directness. 

Mr.  Lauriston  admitted  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  weather  would 
continue  fair. 

*'  A  house-boat  is  better  than  canvas  when  it 
rains,"  he  said. 

Charles  became  chivalrously  anxious  about  the 
weather  at  once. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  rain  " — he  scanned 
the  heavens  perfunctorily — "  but  it  doesn't  look 
like  it.  It  would  quite  spoil  your  expedition." 
He  paused  again  even  more  invitingly,  but 
could  only  elicit  some  information  from  Mr. 
Lauriston  about  the  dry  character  of  a  wind  with 
a  touch  of  east  in  it.  His  patience  began  to  be 
exhausted,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  discreet 
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smile  on  William's  amiable  countenance.  "  You 
have  some  ladies  in  your  party,  haven't  you  ? " 
he  asked.  "  I  caught  sight  of  some  parasols 
yesterday."  Charles  was  expressing  himself  with 
modest  inaccuracy.  He  had  seen  no  parasols, 
but  during  his  stroll  after  tea  he  had  perceived 
from  afar  more  than  one  graceful  form  flitting 
about  among  the  tents,  and  had  been  sternly 
rebuked  by  the  Admiral  for  taking  pleasure  in 
the  sight. 

Mr.  Lauriston  tried  to  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
unbosom  himself  sooner  or  later. 

"  Yes,"  he  confessed,  "  my  wife  and  nieces 
are  with  me."  He  remembered  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
strong  remarks  about  his  responsibility  for  Miss 
Doris,  so  of  her  he  said  nothing. 

Charles  meanwhile  was  busy  with  mental 
arithmetic.  Nieces — that  could  not  mean  less 
than  two,  it  might  mean  several.  The  point  must 
be  ascertained  if  possible. 

"  So  you  are  the  only  man,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  admiration. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lauriston's  meditations 
had  made  him  morbidly  sensitive  of  his  position  ; 
anyhow  he  fancied  that  there  was  a  note  of  raillery 
in  Charles's  question,  and  suddenly  felt  ashamed 
of  himself.  It  was  quite  true  ;  he  was  the  only 
man,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confess  it. 
Could  he  not  equivocate  harmlessly  ?  Why,  yes, 
of  course  he  could  ;  there  was  Martin.  What 
did  differences  in  rank  matter  ?  A  man  is  a  man 
for  all  that.     Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a  mild  glow  of 
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socialistic  fervour  as  he  answered,  *'  Oh  no.  We 
have  a — man  with  us."  He  tried  to  say  another^ 
but  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  the  exact  truth 
checked  the  word  on  his  tongue. 

Charles,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  the 
words  a  man  were  used  in  their  basest  and  most 
technical  sense,  and  he  at  once  became  almost 
jealous.  "  Oh  !  "  was  all  he  said  ;  but  his  tone 
conveyed  that  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  who 
was  thus  privileged  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
ladies  in  the  other  camp  was  infinitely  unworthy 
of  that  privilege. 

William,  who  had  encountered  Martin  in 
the  early  morning  as  they  both  were  going  to 
the  farm  for  milk,  and  had  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  smiled  again  quietly  to  his 
pipe. 

"Let  me  get  out  another  bottle,"  he  said, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Lauriston's  glass  was  empty. 

But  that  gentleman  thought  he  must  be 
getting  back,  as  his  party  would  be  expecting 
him. 

"  I'll  stroll  a  bit  of  the  way  with  you,"  said 
Charles  with  alacrity  ;  and  Mr.  Lauriston  could 
not  well  refuse. 

So  it  came  about  that  Cicely  (whose  well- 
meant  efforts  with  the  rudder-lines  had  fixed  the 
boat's  nose  firmly  in  the  soft  bank)  caught  through 
the  trees  a  glimpse  of  her  uncle  shaking  hands 
with  a  young  man  in  flannels  on  the  bridge  that 
crossed  the  lock.  Doris,  who  was  bravely  trying 
to  undo  the  work  done  by  Cicely's  steering, 
missed  this  sight. 
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"  Shove  it  hard,  dear,"  said  Cicely,  to  her 
friend,  who  was  pushing  against  the  bank  with 
the  boat-hook,  "  while  I  make  the  rudder  wobble," 
and  she  pulled  the  lines  alternately  with  most 
surprising  energy. 


CHAPTER   IV 

After  parting  from  Mr.  Lauriston,  Charles  felt 
disinclined  to  return  to  William  and  the  camp. 
A  stroll  would  undoubtedly  be  good  for  him. 
He  felt  that  he  could  hardly  cross  the  lock-bridge 
and  follow  the  direction  taken  by  his  new  friend, 
without  some  invitation  more  definite  than  his 
own  hints  of  returning  the  call ;  and  one  does  not 
return  a  call  until  after  at  least  some  hours,  even 
under  the  most  informal  conditions  of  life.  Yet 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his  pursuing  his 
walk  along  his  own  bank  of  the  river.  He  might 
see  something — a  boat  perhaps.  This  thought 
caused  him  to  hesitate  for  a  moment.  Would  it 
be  wise  to  go  back  to  the  house-boat  and  put  on 
more  suitable  apparel  ?  But  no  ;  after  all,  he  was 
only  going  to  explore  ;  exploration  must  always 
precede  conquest — if,  indeed,  there  be  anything 
to  conquer  or  worth  conquering,  points  which 
still  remained  to  be  cleared  up  to  Charles's  satis- 
faction, for,  though  you  may  form  some  opinion 
of  a  woman's  figure  from  a  glimpse  of  her  three 
hundred  yards  away,  you  cannot  be  authoritative 
as  to  her  face.  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  be 
satisfied  with  conjecture,  or  even  with  moral 
certainty.     So  he  returned  to  the  mill,  and  took 
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the  path  behind  it  which  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  down  stream. 

Meanwhile  William,  whose  gift  for  affairs 
amounted  almost  to  genius,  had  realized  from  an 
inward  sensation  that  a  clear  conscience  and  honest 
toil  followed  by  the  charms  of  Mr.  Lauriston's 
conversation  had  sped  away  almost  all  the  hours 
before  luncheon.  He  set  himself  accordingly  to 
the  laying  of  the  table  and  the  extraction  of  a 
whole  ox  from  the  tin  into  which  (so  the  label 
asserted)  it  had  been  painfully  compressed.  This 
done,  he  picked  up  an  enormous  metal  spoon,  the 
which  he  beat  gong-wise  upon  the  largest  frying- 
pan,  thus  summoning  any  of  his  friends  who 
might  be  within  hearing  to  the  feast.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  far  a  brazen  clangour  of  this  kind 
will  travel,  and  in  quite  a  short  time  the  others 
appeared  from  different  directions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charles,  who,  oblivious  of  time,  was  walk- 
ing purposefully  down  the  river  bank. 

"  We  had  a  visitor  this  morning,"  said  William, 
when  they  were  all  seated ;  "  one  of  the  other 
lot." 

"  One  of  the  parasols  ?  "  asked  Talbot,  suspici- 
ously. "  Is  that  where  Charles  is  ?  Gone  off 
with  it  ? " 

William      laughed.      **Yes,     that's      where 
Charles  is,"  he  said  ;  "  only  it's  a  man,  luckily." 

"What  sort  of  a  man  ?"  asked  Majendie. 

"  Elderly,"  replied  William  ;  *'  not  a  bad  sort, 
though.     Charles  tried  to  pump  him." 

"  About  the  women  ? "  said  the  Admiral. 

William     laughed     again.      *'  Yes ;    but    he 
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couldn't  get  much  out  of  him.  He  did  his  level 
best  to  get  an  introduction." 

Talbot  growled.  "  That  chap  will  let  us  in 
for  it,  you  mark  my  words." 

"  Charles  was  beastly  civil,"  William  agreed  ; 
"  but  Lauriston — that's  his  name,  I  think — wasn't 
over  pressing  about  a  return  visit.  He  only  just 
admitted  that  there  were  ladies  in  his  party,  nieces 
and  a  wife, — didn't  want  to  talk  about  them,  evi- 
dently— so  Charles  offered  to  walk  back  with 
him." 

"  Charles  has  the  makings  of  a  monomaniac," 
said  Majendie.  "  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
professional  career " 

The  Admiral  broke  in  abruptly.  Majendie's 
professional  career  was  of  but  some  two  months' 
duration,  and  no  one  attached  much  importance 
to  it  except  himself ;  he,  however,  argued,  perhaps 
justly,  that,  in  addition  to  a  bedside  manner,  a 
medical  man  should  betray  signs  of  an  unfathom- 
able past.     So  the  Admiral  asked — 

"  Do  you  think  Charles  has  gone  over  to  the 
other  camp  .? " 

William  shook  his  head  doubtfully.  "  Lau- 
riston evidently  didn't  want  him  ;  but  Charles  has 
social  ability.     He  can  push  like  a  woman." 

"  It's  odd,"  said  Majendie,  professionally  inter- 
ested, "  how  men  who  cultivate  the  society  of 
women  must  always  develope  certain  feminine 
characteristics.  Psychical  imitativeness  is  a  subject 
I  propose  some  day  to  study  ;  it  is  an  unexplored 
field." 

"  We  shall  have,"  said  Talbot,  who  had  been 
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thinking,  "  Charles  turning  up  with  four  or  five 
girls  to  tea  this  afternoon." 

"  No,"  said  William,  with  certainty,  "  not  till 
he's  been  back  to  look  for  that  Gladstone  bag." 

"  He'll  be  pretty  mad  when  he  finds  it  gone," 
said  Majendie.  "  You'd  better  disappear  for  a 
bit,  being  the  guilty  party,"  he  added  to  Talbot. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid,"  was  the  heroic  answer. 
"  He's  got  a  conscience,  after  all,  and  he  knows 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  brought  that  suit." 

"  He'll  be  annoyed  all  the  same,"  said  the 
Admiral.  "  Take  anything  else  of  his  you  like 
and  he  doesn't  mind  ;  but  when  you  touch  his 
personal  appearance  you  get  him  on  the  raw." 

*'  We'd  better  all  stick  to  the  same  story,  at 
any  rate,  said  William,  sensibly.  "  Somebody 
might  have  seen  a  suspicious-looking  individual 
about,  who  has  probably  burgled  the  house- 
boat." 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Majendie.  "  Charles 
would  rouse  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  inno- 
cent yokel  would  be  dragged  off  to  the  lock-up. 
I  know  a  better  plan.  We'll  just  treat  the  bag  as 
a  hallucination.  I've  come  across  many  cases  of 
similar  hallucination  in  the  course  of  my  profes- 
sional career.  There  was  an  out-patient  at  the 
hospital  who  tried  to  get  into  the  theatre  the  other 
day.  We  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  do  that 
for,  and  he  explained  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
some  one  was  secreting  his  motor-car  in  there. 
We  told  him  that  there  was  an  operation  going 
on,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go 
in.     He  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
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operating  on  his  motor-car  and  got  quite  violent 
about  it." 

"  Charles  will  get  violent,  too,"  said  William, 
laughing. 

"  It's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Admiral ;  "  but  I 
shall  keep  something  solid  between  him  and  me 
while  his  malady  is  being  diagnosed." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Talbot,  gloomily,  "  the  loss 
of  his  clothes  won't  prevent  him  cultivating  the 
women  ;  he's  the  smartest  of  us  as  it  is.  We 
shall  have  to  move,  after  all." 

"  Let's  wait  and  see,"  said  William.  "  I  don't 
believe  he's  made  their  acquaintance  yet.  No, 
I'm  certain  he  hasn't,"  he  added,  as  the  object  of 
discussion  came  in  sight,  looking  hot  and  rather 
indignant.  He  had  walked  down  the  river-bank 
for  miles  and  miles  as  it  seemed  to  him,  and  had 
seen  nothing  but  water,  grass,  trees,  and  a  few 
cows  and  horses, — things  which  he  might  have 
seen  equally  well  without  leaving  his  comfort- 
able chair.  Instead  of  immediately  joining  the 
party  he  went  to  the  house-boat  and  disappeared 
inside. 

"  Are  you  ready  with  that  hallucination  } " 
said  Talbot  to  Majendie. 

The  latter  nodded.  *'  You  fellows  mustn't 
laugh,"  he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  surprised  at  first, 
and  sympathetic  afterwards.  I  shall  probably  tell 
him  he's  got  a  touch  of  sunstroke."  The  others 
promised  to  follow  out  these  instructions. 

Presently  Charles  reappeared  and  came  towards 
the  group  thoughtfully.  He  took  his  seat  in 
silence  and,  seizing  a  bottle  of  beer,  unscrewed  the 
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stopper  emphatically.  Having  drained  his  glass, 
he  helped  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  compressed 
ox  and  some  bread.     Then  at  last  he  spoke. 

'*  I  suppose  you  think  it's  funny,"  he  said,  in 
dignified  irony. 

The  eyebrows  of  the  other  four  went  up 
simultaneously  and  they  all  looked  at  him  with 
well-executed  surprise. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  asked  the  Admiral. 

Charles  finished  a  leisurely  mouthful  before 
he  answered. 

"  The  matter  Is  that  the  sense  of  the  humorous 
possessed  by  you  people  is  rudimentary." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  returned  the  Admiral ; 
"  what's  the  joke  ? " 

"Well,  it's  hardly  a  joke,"  said  Charles,  still 
laboriously  polite.  "  I  take  it  it's  only  a  tentative 
experiment  in  the  humorous,  and  one  which 
would  not  justify  further  attempts.  It  would 
hardly  be  good  enough  for  the  Lower  Sixth." 

The  Admiral  shook  his  head.  "  I  give  it  up," 
he  said,  retiring  from  the  conversation. 

Talbot  took  his  place.  "Who's  been  hu- 
morous," he  asked,  "  and  what  about  ?  Have 
you  invented  a  new  pun  or  something  which 
has  escaped  our  notice  ?  " 

"No  one  has  been  humorous,"  said  Charles, 
calmly.  "  You  can't  expect  success  the  first  time 
or  two  of  trying.  Nor  have  I  made  a  pun  ;  I 
do  not  make  puns."  He  cut  another  slice  of 
compressed  ox. 

"  I  give  it  up,  too,"  said  Talbot. 

"  You   might   be   a  little   clearer,"    suggested 
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William.  "  Has  Mr.  Lauriston  made  a  pun  ? 
He  didn't  look  that  sort  of  man." 

"  A  pun,"  said  Majendie,  "  is  a  thing  which 
in  the  whole  course  of  my " 

Charles  broke  in  upon  the  impending  reminis- 
cence. "  Exactly  so,"  he  said  suavely  ;  "  pills 
are  more  in  your  line.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  have 
mislaid  my  Gladstone  bag.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  you  people  are  not  ignorant  of  its 
whereabouts,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
let  me  share  your  knowledge."  He  poured  out 
the  remainder  of  the  bottle. 

"  Your  Gladstone  bag  ? "  echoed  the  Admiral, 
blankly. 

"You  haven't  got  a  Gladstone  bag,"  said 
Talbot,  with  a  ring  of  conviction  in  his  tones. 

"  I  have,"  Charles  replied,  "  or  rather  I  had. 
I  expect  shortly  to  be  in  need  of  it,  and  therefore 
I  shall  be  gratified  by  its  early  return."  Uncon- 
sciously Charles's  politeness  assumed  a  literary 
complexion. 

"  Has  he  got  a  Gladstone  bag  ? "  Majendie 
inquired  of  William. 

"  No,"  said  William,  with  unusual  firmness. 

Charles  turned  to  him.  "  You  may  remember," 
he  said,  "  that  yesterday  afternoon  I  was  wearing 
a  blue  suit.    That  suit  is  inside  the  Gladstone  bag." 

Majendie  exchanged  a  quick  glance  with 
William,  whose  face  at  once  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  guileless  surprise. 

"  A  blue  suit  ?  "  he  returned.  "  You  haven't 
got  a  blue  suit.  None  of  us  have,"  he  added,  in 
momentary  compunction. 
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Charles's  tone  became  slightly  weary.  "  Per- 
haps you  can  recall  the  circumstance,"  he  said  to 
the  Admiral.  But  the  Admiral  could  remember 
nothing  of  it. 

"  What  have  you  been  drinking  ? "  asked 
Talbot,  bluntly,  thinking  it  about  time  for 
Majendie  to  take  the  lead. 

"  Beer,"  answered  Charles,  indicating  the  empty 
bottle  beside  him  ;  "  but  one  bottle  does  not 
make  a  drunkard,  as  you  seem  to  imply.  It  may 
be  that  you  see  two  bottles." 

"  No,"  said  Talbot,  "  there  is  but  one  bottle 
there  ;  but  neither  does  one  bottle  make  an 
imaginary  Gladstone  bag.  What  did  they  give 
you  at  the  other  camp  ? " 

Charles  ignored  the  question  and  lit  a  cigarette 
nonchalantly.  His  tremendous  calm  was  not 
without  its  impressiveness.  Majendie  did  not 
like  the  look  of  it ;  his  professional  instinct 
awoke,  and  he  adjusted  his  eyeglasses,  the  better 
to  diagnose  the  case. 

"  I  fancy  you've  been  overdoing  it  a  bit,  old 
man,  haven't  you  ? "  he  said,  in  the  bedside 
manner.  "  Coming  down  from  London  one's  apt 
to  overlook  the  force  of  the  sun." 

"Thanks,  I  feel  extremely  fit,"  Charles 
returned  unmoved.  A  strong  determination  was 
working  within  him.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  he  would  wreak  a  summary 
vengeance  in  the  way  that  would  embarrass  the 
conspirators  most.  It  would  not  be  long,  he 
knew,  before  the  means  would  lie  ready  to  his 
hand. 
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"  All  the  same,"  continued  Majendie  per- 
suasively, *'  I  should  take  it  easy  this  afternoon. 
Keep  in  the  shade  till  tea-time  ;  then  you'll  feel 
better  still.     I'll  give  you  a  dose  this  evening." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Charles.  "  I 
won't  overwork  myself.  I  shall  just  find  my 
Gladstone  bag,  and  then  I  shall  pay  a  call.  I 
shall  very  likely  bring  some  ladies  back  to  tea," 
he  said  to  William  as  he  rose. 

Talbot  looked  after  him  as  he  departed. 
"  It'll  take  some  finding,"  he  observed.  "  If  he 
doesn't  pay  his  call  till  he's  got  his  clothes,  we 
shan't  be  worried  with  ladies*  society  much." 

"  He  may  be  driven  into  going  as  he  is," 
suggested  the  Admiral. 

"  Then  there  will  be  no  way  out  of  it,"  was 
the  determined  answer  ;  "  we  shall  have  to  move 
to  some  other  spot." 


CHAPTER  V 

"  And  what  has  Cicely  been  doing  with  herself  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Lauriston.  "  Been  existing  gracefully, 
I  suppose,"  he  continued  as  his  niece  did  not 
immediately  respond  to  his  invitation  to  narrate 
her  doings. 

Cicely  smiled.  Many  people  exist ;  it  is 
given  to  few  to  exist  gracefully,  and  surely  no 
more  should  be  exacted  from  these  favoured  ones. 
She,  at  least,  considered  it  superfluous  to  do 
more  ;  so  much  her  smile  expressed. 

"  But  I  think  you  must  do  something  this 
afternoon,"  said  her  uncle. 

Such  persistence  aroused  a  lazy  suspicion  in 
Cicely's  mind.  At  lunch  they  had  discussed  a 
sketch  of  Doris's,  and  Agatha's  expedition  to  the 
village  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  commissariat. 
Aunt  Charlotte  had  her  domestic  experiences  to 
recount,  and  related  various  culinary  incidents, 
somewhat  abstruse  to  the  lay  mind  perhaps,  but, 
if  rightly  understood,  evidently  to  the  discredit  of 
Martin.  Then  they  all  demanded  to  know  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lauriston's  walk  ;  but  Mr. 
Lauriston's  strategy  did  not  desert  him  even  in 
the  council-chamber.  A  flank  attack  can  be  itself 
out-flanked,    and    after    murmuring    something 
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about  lanes,  hedges,  and  primroses  (amended 
hurriedly  to  honeysuckle  in  deference  to  the 
season  of  the  year),  he  had  opened  his  batteries 
on  Cicely,  an  entirely  unprovoked  diversion 
which,  however,  served  his  turn. 

"Yes,  she  must  certainly  do  something  this 
afternoon,"  assented  Agatha. 

**  I'll  help  to  wash  up,"  suggested  the  victim  ; 
"  after  tea,"  she  added  thoughtfully. 

"That  won't  take  long,"  observed  Aunt 
Charlotte. 

"  It's  Cicely  who's  going  to  do  it,"  Mr. 
Lauriston  reminded  them. 

"  And  tea  is  a  long  way  off,"  said  Agatha. 

Miss  Young  came  to  her  friend's  rescue. 
"You  might  come  and  sketch  with  me,"  she 
said ;  "I'm  going  to  do  such  a  lovely  old 
cottage." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  be  very  lovely  when 
Vd  done  it,"  demurred  Cicely  ;  "  unless  you  let 
me  copy  yours,"  she  added  in  a  complimentary 
tone. 

Mr.  Lauriston  unkindly  suggested  that  tracing- 
paper  would  hardly  be  of  much  service  in  the 
reproduction  of  a  painting.  Now  it  had  been 
darkly  rumoured  that  the  use  of  this  medium  as 
applied  to  copying  the  masterpieces  of  the  eminent 
Vere  Foster  had  gained  the  younger  Miss  Neave 
the  second  drawing-prize  at  school,  which  she  had 
generously  resigned  to  another.  Her  generosity 
had  been  better  understood  by  her  drawing- 
mistress  when  she  was  promoted  to  copying  real 
flower-pots.     As  she  still  resented  any  allusion  to 
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this  ignominious    discovery,    she   was    moved    to 
exclaim — 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  fishing,  of  course." 

"  Fishing  !  "  they  all  exclaimed.  "  Wherever 
did  you  learn  to  fish  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  good  at  it,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
"At  least  I  used  to  be  ;  I'm  a  little  out  of  practice 
now.  There's  nothing  like  fishing,"  she  added, 
with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm.  "To  land  a — a 
twenty-pound  trout  is  quite  exciting."  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  expert  present  to  challenge 
the  attributes  of  the  only  fish  whose  name  Cicely 
could  remember. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  us,  and  we  would  have 
brought   a  rod  for   you  ? "   said  her  uncle.     "  1 

dare     say    though "      He   checked   himself 

abruptly.  He  had  been  about  to  remark  that 
the  house-boat  contained  a  varied  assortment  of 
rods,  and  that  he  could  no  doubt  borrow  one 
for  her  there.  Mr.  Lauriston  gasped  ;  he  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  a  revelation  ;  the  mystery 
of  his  morning  walk  had  almost  been  self- 
betrayed. 

"  What  did  you  say,  dear  ? "  asked  his  wife, 
unsuspiciously. 

"  I  thought  Martin  might  have  one,  perhaps," 
he  replied  ;  "  but  it  is  not  very  likely."  Cicely 
shared  that  opinion ;  otherwise  she  would  not 
have  been  so  eloquent.  .  Martin,  however,  was 
summoned.  Yes  ;  he  had  a  rod  that  would  suit 
Miss  Cicely  nicely,  and  he  hurried  oflF  to  get  it 
with  pride. 

"  How  delightful   of  him  !  "    she  exclaimed, 
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with  creditable  promptitude.  Her  sister  laughed  ; 
to  the  trained  ear  Cicely's  tone  lacked  conviction. 

Before  Martin  returned  the  others  separated. 
Mrs.  Lauriston  could  not  long  detach  herself  from 
her  duties,  and  Agatha  and  Doris  started  for  the 
lovely  old  cottage.  Mr.  Lauriston  sat  down  by 
his  younger  niece  and  began  to  smoke. 

"  I  think  you're  very  mean,  Uncle  Henry," 
she  said  presently. 

"  Mean  .'* "  echoed  Mr.  Lauriston,  a  little 
guiltily. 

'*  Yes,  very  ;  after  all  I've  done  for  you,"  she 
insisted. 

"  So  you  really  have  been  doing  something," 
he  said,  with  fine  gaiety. 

"  I've  been  holding  my  tongue,"  she  answered 
darkly.  Mr.  Lauriston  softened  an  ungallant 
commonplace.  "  You  turned  the  conversation  on 
to  me  because  you  didn't  want  them  to  know 
where  you  went." 

"  I  only  went  for  a  walk,"  answered  Mr. 
Lauriston,  stoutly. 

Cicely  was  not  to  be  put  off.  '*  Are  they  nice 
men  ^  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes — whom  do  you  mean  ? "  he  amended 
quickly. 

"The  other  party,  of  course.  Where  else 
should  you  have  been  ?  You  know  you  were 
dying  for  a  man  to  talk  to,  weren't  you.  Uncle 
Henry  ? " 

Mr.  Lauriston  attempted  polite  evasion  ;  but 
he  was  as  successful  as  his  niece  had  been  in  pro- 
fessing joy  about  the  impending  rod. 
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"  You  may  as  well  confess,  Uncle  Henry,"  she 
laughed.  *'  I  won't  betray  you,"  she  added  melo- 
dramatically. "Whom  did  you  see,  and  how 
many,  and  what  are  they  like  ? " 

"  I  only  saw  two,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  yield- 
ing ;  "  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  members, 
I  should  say.  They  seem  pleasant,  hospitable 
young  fellows."  His  eye  wandered  involuntarily 
to  the  tin  of  pink  sherbet  on  the  table-cloth. 

**  Was  that  the  ornamental  one  I  saw  you 
shake  hands  with  ?  "  asked  Cicely. 

Mr.  Lauriston  understood  now.  "Where 
were  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  was  in  a  boat  down  there."  Cicely 
waved  her  hand  vaguely.  "  Doris  had  run  it  into 
the  bank,"  she  explained,  with  a  sublime  disregard 
of  history.  "  Was  it  the  ornamental  one  ? "  she 
persisted  after  her  explanation. 

Mr.  Lauriston  conceded  the  point.  Cicely's 
"  Oh  1 "  was  no  great  tribute  to  the  magnificent 
Charles. 

"  But  how  did  you  see  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Lauriston.  He  was  piqued  at  the  failure  of  his 
strategy,  but  like  an  ex-volunteer  resolved  to  learn 
by  his  mistakes. 

"  Through  the  trees,"  she  explained.  "  Doris 
was  very  energetic,  and  she  rowed  so  hard  that 
when  I  pulled  the  wrong  string,  or  something, 
the  boat  ran  itself  right  into  the  mud.  So  I  was 
taking  a  rest  when  you  came.  Poor  boy,  he 
looked  quite  disappointed  when  you  wouldn't 
bring  him  any  further.  Did  he  want  some  more 
men  to  talk  to  as  well }  " 
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The  fortunate  arrival  of  Martin  with  the  rod 
saved  Mr.  Lauriston  from  further  cross-examina- 
tion. Cicely  looked  round,  but  Aunt  Charlotte 
was  still  within  view.  As  there  was  no  escape, 
she  accepted  the  inevitable. 

"  Thank  you,  Martin,"  she  said,  eyeing  the 
offering  doubtfully.  "  It's — it's  rather  short,  isn't 
it  ?     Which — which  end  do  I  hold  .? " 

"It's  got  to  be  put  up,  miss,"  said  Martin, 
tolerantly  :  he  had  not  heard  Cicely's  enthusiastic 
tribute  to  the  twenty-pound  trout ;  "  and  then 
you  hold  it  by  the  thick  end." 

"Don't  get  your  feet  wet,"  called  Aunt 
Charlotte  from  the  distance,  "and  don't  walk 
in  the  damp  grass,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  fall 
in." 

Cicely  consented  to  observe  these  instructions 
heartily  enough. 

"You'll  have  to  catch  some  fish  now,"  laughed 
her  uncle,  preparing  to  take  his  afternoon  nap. 
"There's  no  help  for  it.  Cicely." 

She  prepared  to  move  with  deliberation,  by 
indicating  certain  cushions  and  other  necessaries  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  have.  Then  she  walked 
slowly  towards  the  boat,  which  was  moored  a  few 
yards  lower  down  ;  it  was  just  out  of  sight  and  in 
a  shady  corner. 

But  Martin  was  firm.  "You  won't  catch 
anything  there,  miss.  It  isn't  a  good  place.  I'd 
best  row  you  round  to  the  mill-pool." 

"  You'll  fetch  me  back,  Martin,  before  tea  ?  " 

Martin  relieved  her  anxiety  on  this  point,  and 
after  inquiring  minutely  whether  he  had  brought 
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the  rug  and  the  cushions  and  the  novels  and  the 
chocolates,  she  got  into  the  boat. 

"  You  won't  need  to  steer,  miss,"  said  Martin, 
prudently,  taking  the  sculls,  and  sighing  her  satis- 
faction she  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  stern, 
enjoying  the  easy  motion  as  he  pulled  down  the 
back-water,  which  was  well  shaded  with  over- 
hanging willows,  round  into  the  main  stream  and 
up  towards  the  mill  and  the  lock. 

At  the  lower  corner  of  the  pool  the  stream 
from  the  mill-wheel  eddied  back  under  the  roots 
of  a  clump  of  willows.  Martin  sounded  the  depth 
with  a  scull  and  announced  that  this  was  a  likely 
spot  for  perch  ;  "  and  you  will  be  nicely  shaded, 
miss,"  he  added,  bringing  the  boat  in  to  the  bank. 

"  Have  you  got  everything  I  want } "  asked 
Miss  Cicely,  when  she  had  landed  safely.  The 
everything  was  disembarked  and  arranged — the 
rug,  four  cushions,  a  parasol,  three  novels,  and 
the  box  of  chocolates.  These  were  disposed  in  a 
hollow  between  two  trees  which  formed  a  kind  of 
natural  chair,  sheltered  from  view  by  some  bushes 
higher  up  the  sloping  bank.  Cicely  sank  into  her 
nest  comfortably,  ate  a  chocolate,  and  thanked 
Martin  prettily.  She  had  evidently  got  all  she 
required  for  her  fishing. 

Martin,  however,  knew  his  duty.  "  Here's 
the  rod,  miss,"  he  said  presently,  when  he  had  put 
it  together.  "  I've  baited  the  hook."  Cicely  re- 
garded it  with  disfavour  ;  people  always  reminded 
her  of  things,  as  though  she  had  a  bad  memory. 
However,  she  acquiesced  and  held  the  rod,  as 
Martin   suggested,   by   the    thick    end.      "  And 
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here*s  the  basket,  miss,"  continued  Martin,  "  and 
here's  the  tin  of  worms." 

"  Worms  !  "  exclaimed  Cicely,  shrinking  away. 
"Are  they  alive?"  His  reply  afforded  her  no 
satisfaction.  "  Does  the  lid  fit  quite  tightly  ? " 
she  demanded.  "  Then  put  it  inside  the  basket, 
and  put  the  basket  over  there  ; "  she  pointed  to  a 
spot  some  yards  away. 

"But,"  objected  Martin,  "you  may  want 
another  bait,  ir  the  fish  takes  this  one." 

Cicely  allowed  her  line,  which  had  been 
dangling  in  the  air,  to  fall  hurriedly  into  the  water. 

"  I'm  sure  the  worms  would  be  happier  in  the 
tin  than  on  a  hook,  wouldn't  they  } "  she  asked. 

Martin  confessed  that  it  was  probable. 

"I'll  leave  them  there  then,  please,"  she 
ordained. 

"  But  if  you  want  another "  he  protested. 

"  One  will  be  quite  enough,  thank  you,"  she 
said  decisively. 

Martin  obeyed,  and  put  the  basket  down  in 
the  spot  selected.  Then  he  gave  her  some 
directions  as  to  watching  the  float  (to  which  he 
called  her  attention)  for  signs  of  a  bite,  and,  again 
promising  to  bring  the  boat  back  for  her  before 
tea-time,  he  left  her. 

For  some  little  time  Cicely  angled  on,  dutifully 
holding  the  rod  straight  out  in  front  of  her  and 
watching  the  fat  red  float  as  it  circled  round  and 
round  in  the  eddy.  Presently,  however,  she 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable ;  the  rod  seemed 
heavy  and  clumsy,  and  she  could  not  hold  it  in 
the  orthodox  attitude  of  attention  and  lean  back 
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against  her  cushions  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  it 
seemed  rather  aimless  to  wait  and  hold  it  and  do 
nothing.  However,  a  projecting  twig  offered  a 
convenient  prop,  and  the  butt  could  be  rested  on 
the  ground. 

Then  she  ate  another  chocolate,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  three  novels.  Why  had  she 
brought  three^  she  wondered  ;  she  could  not  read 
them  all  at  once,  and  it  was  too  hot  to  make  up 
one's  mind  which  one  should  begin  with.  No, 
she  would  not  read  just  yet.  A  big  blue  dragon- 
fly flew  past  her  with  a  vicious  hum  of  wings,  and 
she  felt  some  slight  alarm.  Did  dragon-flies  sting, 
or  bite,  or  anything  ?  But  the  insect  went  off 
down  stream,  and  she  ate  another  chocolate  to 
celebrate  his  departure. 

Then,  yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  summer 
afternoon,  she  leaned  back  against  the  cushions 
reposefuUy,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  blue  heat- 
haze  far  beyond  the  river. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"  Strike,"  said  an  imperious  masculine  voice. 

Cicely  looked  up  dreamily.  Her  attention 
had  been  roused  by  the  unaccountable  behaviour 
of  her  red  float  which  for  the  past  few  seconds  had 
been  bobbing  about  curiously,  had  then  hastened 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  (against  the  stream, 
as  she  wisely  noted),  and  had  finally  disappeared 
into  the  depths.  She  was  far  too  comfortable  to 
disturb  herself  about  the  matter,  which  indeed  she 
would  not  have  noticed  at  all  had  not  something 
come  and  buzzed  near  her,  in  a  manner  that 
suggested  the  dreaded  dragon-fly,  and  compelled 
a  measure  of  wakefulness  as  a  precaution.  She 
had  just  been  lazily  reflecting  that  Martin  would 
be  sorry  to  lose  his  nice  red  float,  and  that  she 
was  sorry  because  he  would  be  sorry  ;  but,  after  all, 
she  could  not  help  it  if  it  chose  to  behave  like 
that.  Then  her  train  of  thought  was  interrupted 
as  we  have  narrated. 

"  Strike  whom  ? "  she  inquired  politely  of  the 
invisible  some  one. 

The  answer  was  effective,  if  hardly  anticipated. 
The  rod  was  snatched  up  suddenly  and  bent 
to  the  rush  of  a  heavy  fish. 

Cicely  sat  up ;  the  situation  promised  to  be 
55 
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interesting.  There  was  a  decision  about  the 
methods  of  this  some  one  that  made  her  wide 
awake  at  once.  As  for  some  seconds  he  was 
entirely  engrossed  in  playing  the  fish,  she  was  able 
to  have  a  good  look  at  him,  and  profited  by  the 
opportunity.  She  dismissed  his  attire  briefly  as 
inelegant  but  not  inappropriate.  She  noted  that 
he  was  tall,  young,  with  strong  features  and  firm 
mouth,  that  his  hair  was  dark  and  straight,  that 
he  had  not  shaved  that  morning  (a  circumstance 
that  occurred  to  the  some  one  later),  and  that 
he  was  generally  of  a  masterful  appearance. 

But  despite  this  drawback  her  verdict  was 
favourable,  and  Talbot  (for  Talbot  it  was,  very 
much  moved  by  that  instinct  of  the  angler,  which 
cannot  endure  to  see  a  good  rise  or  bite  missed,) 
was  fortunate,  though  he  knew  it  not,  in  the 
manner  of  his  introduction.  To  exist  gracefully, 
it  may  be  repeated,  is  given  to  but  few  even 
of  the  favoured  sex.  The  mere  man  who  can 
succeed  in  commanding  instant  admiration  by 
simply  seating  himself  in  an  armchair  and  diffusing 
an  atmosphere  of  excellence  is  a  being  of  dis- 
tinguished rarity,  and  seldom  beloved  by  his 
rivals.  Most  of  us,  to  display  ourselves  to  the 
best  advantage,  must  needs  be  doing  something. 
And  here  Talbot  was  generally  unlucky.  At 
cricket,  while  Charles  could  play  forward  and  get 
bowled  with  captivating  grace,  Talbot,  who  was 
the  kind  of  cricketer  known  as  a  useful  scorer, 
spoiled  his  chances  hopelessly  by  the  exaggerated 
vehemence  of  his  sweeping  hits  to  leg.  At  foot- 
ball   Majendie,    as    half-back,    could    evade    his 
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adversaries  in  a  way  that  held  spectators  breath- 
less ;  for  him  the  reporter  culled  the  choicest 
flowers  of  an  exotic  vocabulary,  but  passed  un- 
noticed the  mighty  strivings  of  Talbot  in  the 
scrimmage.  At  lawn-tennis  the  Admiral  served 
into  the  net  with  a  careless  ease  that  charmed  the 
feminine  eye,  while  Talbot  pounded  away  at  the 
lady  with  a  visage  of  paralyzing  ferocity  and 
generally  moved  his  partner  to  complain  that  he 
poached.  At  billiards — but  why  prolong  the  tale  ? 
William  may  have  been  less  fortunate  ;  he  was 
an  expert  skater — a  bad  accomplishment,  as  his 
chances  were  limited,  but  at  least  he  was  inoffen- 
sive at  other  sports.  Talbot  always  did  best 
in  an  unforgivable  manner. 

At  fishing,  however,  he  found  himself.  His 
eye  grew  keen,  his  lips  set ;  his  whole  being 
quickened  to  alert,  purposeful  action.  Cicely 
became  quite  interested,  if  a  little  puzzled,  at  his 
manoeuvres  with  the  reel,  recognizing  them  as 
mysteries  beyond  her  comprehension.  Finally 
the  fish,  which  proved  to  be  a  large  perch,  was 
landed  triumphantly  in  Talbot's  net. 

"  Always  strike  as  soon  as  the  float  has  gone 
well  under,"  he  said,  as  he  lifted  the  fish  out  of 
the  water.  **It  would  have  been  a  sin  to  lose 
a  perch  like  this.  You  don't  get  them  in  this 
river  every  day  over  two  pounds.     What  on  earth 

you  were  about  I "  he  stopped  suddenly.    So 

far  he  had  not  had  time  to  realize  his  companion, 
but  now  he  suddenly  found,  to  his  confusion,  that 
he  was  addressing  a  very  pretty  stranger  in  a  way 
that   only  a   certain   amount   of  intimacy   could 
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excuse.      "I  mean I  should  say "  he 

amended  hurriedly,  *'  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  luck  ;"  so  saying  he  laid  the  perch  down 
beside  her,  raised  his  hat  and  made  as  if  to  depart. 
Doubtless  this  must  be  one  of  the  anathematized 
intruders.  Well,  he  would  go  away  at  once, 
though  he  confessed  to  himself  that  she  seemed 
less  of  a  nuisance  than  he  had  imagined. 

But  Cicely  stopped  him.  "Thank  you  so 
much  for  catching  it,"  she  said,  edging  away  from 
the  still  lively  fish.  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
it  ?     It  flops  about  so." 

Talbot  could  hardly  do  less  than  assist  beauty 
in  such  distress.  He  took  the  fish  and  tapped  it 
smartly  on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  his  landing 
net. 

"  It  won't  flop  long,"  he  assured  her.    "  Shall 
I  put  it  in  your  basket  ? " 

"  Yes,  please  do,"  said  Cicely,  gratefully.  '*  Oh, 
and  do  be  careful,"  she  added  tragically  ;  "  there 
is  a  tin  there  with  live  worms  in  it." 

Talbot  suppressed  a  smile,  but  showed  no 
alarm  at  this  startling  intelligence.  He  laid  the 
fish  in  the  basket  on  a  layer  of  long  grass,  and 
again  meditated  retreat.  But  in  stooping  down  he 
had  stolen  a  second  glance  at  Cicely.  He  wavered  ; 
after  all,  there  was  no  harm  in  being  polite,  and 
he  had  some  amends  to  make  in  that  respect. 

"  Shall  I  bait  the  hook  again  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  Oh,  has  it  swallowed  the  worm  ?  "  she  said. 
"  How  horrid  !  I'm  sure  I  shan't  be  able  to  eat 
it.  No,  don't,"  she  said,  as  he  took  out  the  tin  ; 
"  they'll  escape  and  crawl  about." 
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"  You  seem  rather  afraid  of  the  wild  worm," 
he  said,  smiling  openly  now,  his  hand  on  the  lid. 

"  I  don't  want  it  baited,"  insisted  Cicely. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  catch  any  more  fish, 
then  ? "  he  inquired  in  surprise. 

"  Won't  one  be  enough  ? "  she  asked  hope- 
fully. "  How  many  fish  ought  one  to  catch  in 
an  afternoon  ? " 

"  It  depends  on  the  weather,  the  river,  the 
angler,  and  the  fish,"  he  returned  oracularly. 
"  For  myself,  I  haven't  caught  anything  yet  since 
lunch." 

"  Won't  your  friends  laugh  at  you  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  They  will  be  most  sympathetic,"  he  answered. 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  like  that,  so  I  won't  give 
you  my  fish,"  she  said  ;  "  mine  wouldn't,  you  see. 
If  I'd  come  back  without  anything  they'd  have 
said  I'd  gone  to  sleep,  or  something.  Oh,  what 
did  you  say  it  was  you'd  caught  for  me — a  trout  ?  " 

Now  it  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
that  such  ignorance  would  have  roused  Talbot's 
indignation,  or  at  best  his  contempt  ;  to  confess 
one's  inability  to  distinguish  a  trout  from  a  perch 
should  surely  be  a  grave  offence  in  the  estimation 
of  an  angler.  But  to  give  offence  it  is  necessary 
to  be  offensive,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  given 
to  exist  gracefully  seldom  possess  a  gift  vouchsafed 
to  so  many  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Talbot  felt  neither  indignation  nor 
contempt  ;  if  he  did,  his  generosity  so  overcame 
them  that  he  merely  corrected  her  without  com- 
ment. 
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'*  A  perch,"  repeated  Cicely  after  him  ;  "  I 
must  try  to  remember  that.  You  are  quite 
sure  ? "  she  asked,  mischievously  enjoying  his 
embarrassment. 

This  seemed  a  challenge  to  display  knowledge, 
and  there  are  few  desires  so  overmastering  as  the 
impulse  to  impart  information.  Encyclopaedias 
and  penny  weekly  papers  flourish  by  supplying 
people  with  odd  facts  to  impart.  Talbot  could 
not  resist  the  universal  impulse,  and  in  a  moment 
he  found  himself  discoursing  on  the  perch  in  a 
manner  that  Izaak  himself  might  have  admitted 
to  be  *'  excellent  good." 

Cicely  listened  and  smiled.  She  never  wanted 
to  impart  information,  but  she  could  be  inflicted 
with  it  at  all  times.  She  had  been  told  how 
many  five-pound  notes  reached  from  Mount 
Everest  to  the  edge  of  Saturn's  rings,  and  the 
knowledge  had  not  troubled  her.  Cookery 
recipes  had  been  taught  her  by  friends  who  read 
ladies'  papers,  and  no  one's  digestion  had  ever 
suffered,  or  even  been  threatened,  in  consequence. 
Mrs.  Lauriston  had  read  to  her  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  districts, 
and  she  had  poured  out  her  uncle's  glass  of 
port  without  a  tremor.  Agatha  asserted  that  she 
never  listened.  Certainly  with  her  the  imparted 
fact  found  its  long  home,  and  if,  as  her  sister  said, 
it  went  in  at  one  ear  to  come  out  at  the  other,  she 
surely  deserved  more  esteem  than  other  auditors 
with  whom  the  ear  serves  but  as  a  road  to  the 
mouth.     Besides,  it  was  a  very  pretty  ear. 

This  time,    however.  Cicely    was    making  an 
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exception.  She  did  listen,  she  questioned,  she 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  remember.  She  followed 
the  perch  from  its  earliest  youth  to  its  last 
home  in  the  fishing-basket,  and  then  she  asked 
for  its  Latin  name. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  stammered  Talbot, 
in  sudden  confusion. 

"  The  Latin  name,  I  said,"  Cicely  calmly  re- 
peated.    "  Do  please  remember  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  be  suddenly  dignified  on  a 
river-bank  at  the  moment  when  one  becomes 
aware  that  one  is  unshaven.  Talbot  thought  she 
was  making  game  of  him  and  attempted  the  im- 
possible. He  delivered  himself  of  the  ponderous 
appellation  :  ^^  Perca  fluviatilisy'  he  said  stiffly. 

She  made  him  repeat  it.  "  Thank  you  so 
much,"  she  smiled  ;  "  it's  really  very  nice  of  you. 
I  mean  it,"  she  added,  looking  up  at  him. 

Talbot  forgot  his  suspicion,  and,  without  know- 
ing how  it  came  about,  found  himself  sitting  down 
on  the  grass  facing  her  and  ready  for  conversation. 
Two  rods  dangled  an  unbaited  hook  and  a  be- 
draggled fly  in  the  water,  but  he  had  forgotten 
them. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Cicely,  "  I've  never 
fished  before  in  my  life.  Now,  that's  a  dreadful 
confession,  isn't  it  ? " 

Talbot  assured  her  that  it  was  all  the  more 
meritorious  of  her  to  be  beginning  now,  assured 
her  of  it,  too,  with  a  promptitude  surprising  in 
that,  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  he  became 
a  renegade  from  all  his  beliefs,  and  had  to  recon- 
struct his  theories  of  existence  before  he  replied. 
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For  years  he  had  maintained  that,  for  all  he 
cared,  women  might  invade  the  bar,  the  benches, 
the  faculty,  and  either  university,  but  he  must 
insist  that  his  favourite  sport  should  be  kept 
free  from  feminine  intrusion.  Now  he  had  met 
Cicely  ;  and  a  serried  array  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  sex,  hitherto  unsuspected,  presented  them- 
selves and  led  on  by  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
of  them,  herself,  put  to  the  rout  all  his  old 
theories  and  took  him  prisoner.  Of  course  women 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  with- 
out tuition,  and  who  more  fitted  ? — at  this  point 
her  confession  had  produced  a  speedy  recantation. 
But  such  internal  revolutions  made  foreign  policy 
difficult.     He  awaited  her  further  confidence. 

"  However,"  Cicely  went  on,  "  I  had  to  do  it 
this  afternoon,  and  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  But  it's 
your  fault  really,  so  it's  only  fair  you  should  have 
done  it  for  me  ;  "  she  enunciated  this  instance  of 
poetic  justice  calmly. 

"  My  fault.-*  "  echoed  the  bewildered  Talbot, 
in  tones  of  perplexed  contrition. 

"Not  yours  personally,"  Cicely  explained ;  "the 
house-boat's.     You're  one  of  them,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Talbot  admitted  it.  Did  his  conscience  smite 
him  for  his  strictures  on  the  camp  but  two  hours 
past  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  rather  con- 
sidering whether  he  could  not  aid  and  abet  Charles 
in  returning  Mr.  Lauriston's  call. 

"  But  how  have  we  compelled  you  to  turn  fish 

"  he  hesitated  ;  fish-woman  did  not  seem  polite 

nor  fisher-woman  appropriate — "  to  turn  angler — 
midecin  malgri  luir 
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"  Well,  Uncle  Henry  called  on  you,"  she  said, 
"  because  he  got  tired  of  us." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Talbot,  gallantly. 

"Didn't  Mr. —  Mr. —  I  forget  his  name — 
tell  you  .?  He  called  this  morning.  He  did 
indeed,"  Cicely  assured  him,  with  innocent 
solemnity. 

"  I  had  heard  it,"  returned  Talbot,  curtly, 
disdaining  to  explain  his  compliment. 

"  And  he  didn't  want  Aunt  Charlotte  to  know 
it — she  doesn't  like  house-boats — and  so  when  they 
wanted  to  know  at  lunch  what  he  had  been  doing, 
he  turned  the  conversation  on  me,  and  made  me 
the  victim.  So  I  was  set  to  catch  things  with  a 
worm  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  had  to  paint 
pictures  or  go  for  a  walk." 

"  I  see,"  said  Talbot,  a  trifle  vaguely.  Though 
he  was  beginning  to  appreciate  Cicely's  power  of 
existing  gracefully,  he  had  not  the  knowledge 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  her  ex- 
planation. "  Will  they  set  you  to  do  it  again  ? " 
he  asked,  in  a  hopeful  tone. 

Cicely  gave  the  point  her  best  consideration. 
"  Is  that  a  really  large  perch  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  quite  a  large  perch,"  he  averred. 

"  I'd  better  make  you  take  it  then,"  she 
decided. 

Talbot  protested  that  it  was  fairly  hers,  and 
refused  firmly  to  accept  it. 

"  They  will  make  me  fish  again,"  she  sighed, 
with  beautiful  resignation.  "  Uncle  Henry's  very 
fond  of  fish,  and  he'll  eat  it  and  want  more.  And 
then  they'll  find  me  out." 
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Talbot  looked  a  question  ;  she  was  getting 
hard  to  follow. 

"  I  told  them  I  knew  fishing,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  and  they  wouldn't  believe  me.  It 
was  to  escape  painting.  You  sit  on  an  uncom- 
fortable stool — at  least  Doris  does — in  the  middle 
of  a  field,  with  a  lot  of  gnats  and  small  boys  round 
you  ;  and  the  gnats  sting  you  and  get  in  your 
paints,  and  the  boys  are  rude,  and  you  get  hot  and 
red  and  try  not  to  listen,  and  the  brushes  dab 
themselves  into  the  wrong  paints,  and  the  curate 
doesn't  come." 

"The  curate  ?  "  repeated  Talbot,  mystified. 

"  He's  the  only  man  in  the  country,  ever," 
Cicely  explained  airily,  "and  you  must  have  a 
man  to  drive  them  away — besides,  he  knows  their 
names.  So  I  thought  I'd  sit  down  and  fish — sit 
down  properly  ;  so  I  said  I'd  fish.  And  I  know 
all  about  perch  now."  She  made  him  a  little  bow 
of  thanks. 

"  This  is  abetting  a  deception,"  said  Talbot, 
righteously.  "  But  your  time  will  come.  Suppose 
you  catch  some  other  fish  next  time,  and  they  ask 
you  what  it  is  ;  will  you  send  for  the  curate  to 
tell  you  ? " 

"  I  shan't  catch  another  fish,"  returned  Cicely, 
with  decision  ;  "  it's  too  much  trouble." 

"Not  even  if  it  only  gives  you  as  much 
trouble  as  this  one  ?  "  he  suggested. 

"  I  expect  it  must  be  getting  on  for  tea-time," 
she  observed.  "  Can  you  see  ir  Martin  is  coming 
with  the  boat  ?  " 

Talbot  could  not  see.     He  remembered  that 
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Charles  had  mentioned  another  man  with  the 
Lauriston  party  ;  he  remembered,  too,  that  he  had 
expended  some  sympathy  on  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  one  man  amid  a  bevy  of  females. 
Now  he  feared  that  he  had  wasted  good  sentiment 
on  an  altogether  undeserving  person. 

"  It  must  be  time  for  him,"  Cicely  persisted. 

He  perceived  that  it  was  time  for  himself 
to  go. 

"  This  is  a  good  spot  for  perch  ;  your  friend 
has  an  angler's  eye,"  he  said. 

"  My  friend  ?  "  Cicely  saw  his  mistake.  She 
did  not  enlighten  him.  *'  I  suppose,"  she  said 
carelessly,  "  1  had  better  go  on  fishing  for  perch, 
hadn't  I  ?  Then  I  shan't  have  to  be  taught  any 
more  names." 

"  You'll  have  to  learn  how  to  get  them  out," 
retorted  Talbot,  more  than  a  little  piqued. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  send  for  the  curate, 
after  all,"  she  conceded. 

"  This  district  is  more  populous  than  some," 
he  suggested  ;  "  there  is  certain  to  be  a  man  about 
here  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shan't  fish  to-morrow,"  she 
returned.  "  Perhaps  the  perch  will  disagree  with 
Uncle  Henry.  So  I  needn't  bother  about  it  till 
then,  need  I  .?" 

Talbot  saw  that  she  had  said  all  she  was  going 
to  say.  He  raised  his  apology  for  a  hat,  acutely 
conscious  of  his  chin  the  while. 

"  Good  afternoon.  Miss  Lauriston,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  hope  the  perch  won't  disagree  with  your 
uncle." 
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"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Talbot.  I  hope  so 
too,"  she  agreed  dutifully ;  "  I  should  feel  so 
guilty,  shouldn't  I  ^ " 

Talbot  wondered  if  she  meant  anything  more, 
but  got  no  clue.  That  she  knew  his  name 
alarmed  him  ;  Haddon  must  have  described  him 
to  her  uncle,  and  if  she  had  recognized  him  from 
that — he  shuddered  inwardly.  In  point  of  fact, 
his  name  was  plainly  engraved  on  a  plate  affixed 
to  his  creel,  as  he  thankfully  remembered  after- 
wards. He  lingered  a  moment,  but  she  said  no 
more.  Then,  with  another  bow,  he  went  off 
towards  the  mill,  taking  his  rod  and  observing 
that  his  chub-fly  was  entangled  in  a  piece  of  weed 
which  had  floated  down  upon  it  during  their  talk. 
This  served  to  recall  him  to  the  object  of  his 
coming  forth,  and  also  to  remind  him  of  the  oft 
emphasized  discrepancy  that  exists  between  inten- 
tion and  fulfilment,  between  precept  and  practice. 
He  laughed  a  little  guiltily  as  he  reflected  that  the 
man  who  was  returning  to  camp  now  was  very 
difi^erent  from  the  man  who  had  left  it  an  hour  or 
so  earlier.  However,  he  still  retained  enough  of 
his  old  self  to  be  able  to  swear.  "  Damn  that 
Martin  !  "  he  muttered  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
oars  coming  up  the  stream.  And  so  he  passed  by 
the  mill  and  gained  the  path. 


CHAPTER  VII 

That  morning  Mrs.  Laurlston  rose  early,  though 
she  was  never  a  late  riser.  According  to  Cicely 
(who  considered  herself  an  early  riser),  Aunt 
Charlotte  always  "got  up  at  unearthly  hours." 
According  to  Aunt  Charlotte,  on  the  other  hand, 
Cicely  was  accustomed  to  over-sleep  herself  in  a 
way  that  occasioned  grave  concern  ;  which  proves 
only  that  the  word  early  is  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  interpretation,  the  variety  of  its  meanings 
depending  probably  on  the  number  of  persons 
who  interpret.  However,  to  be  precise,  Mrs. 
Lauriston  rose  at  a  little  after  half-past  four  and 
was  down  or,  again  to  be  precise,  was  outside  her 
tent  shortly  before  five. 

Her  usual  hour  was  half-past  seven,  but  to-day, 
glancing  at  her  watch  on  a  sudden  awakening,  she 
had  mistaken  the  position  of  the  hands,  and  there- 
fore had  imagined  that  her  self-appointed  time 
was  come.  Once  outside  her  tent,  however,  the 
aspect  of  the  world  convinced  her  that  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  A  thick  mist  still  wrapped  the 
river  and  its  banks  in  sleep,  and  the  other  tents 
looked  large  and  ghostly  and  unfamiliar.  Away 
in  the  east  the  newly  risen  sun  was  perceptible 
though  not  visible  ;  a  faint  red  glow  behind  the 
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mist  proclaimed  his  presence,  but  he  had  not  yet 
power  enough  to  compel  his  way  and  drive  the 
grey  veil  before  him.  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  not 
seen  the  river  prospect  at  this  hour  before,  and  she 
did  not  much  approve  of  it  now  ;  it  seemed  cold 
and  damp,  yes,  and  the  grass  was  heavy  with  dew  ; 
great  moist  drops  clung  to  every  blade.  De- 
cidedly it  was  not  good  to  be  abroad  at  such  a 
time. 

A  distant  church-clock,  as  if  to  accentuate  her 
regrets,  informed  her  now  definitely  what  the  time 
was,  and  after  she  had  counted  the  fifth  stroke  she 
felt  vaguely  annoyed  with  Cicely,  whose  gift  (an 
absurd  little  watch  of  gun-metal  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpenny  piece)  had  thus  misled  her.  Had  she 
not  been  persuaded  to  bring  it  instead  of  her  own 
hereditary  repeater,  which  Cicely  had  urged  might 
catch  cold  by  the  river,  this  regrettable  incident 
would  not  have  happened. 

However,  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  not  one  to 
indulge  in  vain  regrets  for  long,  and  the  air  was 
certainly  fresh  and  pleasant ;  moreover,  the  sun 
was  gradually  making  himself  a  path  through  the 
mist,  and  a  pair  of  goloshes  would  enable  her  to 
defy  the  dew.  After  restraining  her  natural 
impulse  to  rouse  her  nieces,  and  especially  the 
donor  of  the  pretty  deceiver,  from  a  conviction 
that  they  would  not  be  grateful,  she  set  herself  to 
perform  what  duties  could  be  performed  at  so 
untimely  an  hour.  She  laid  out  the  breakfast- 
things  in  the  living-tent,  and  prepared  everything 
in  readiness  for  cooking,  among  other  things 
placing   the    historic   perch,    which    Martin   had 
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cleaned  the  night  before,  near  the  frying-pan,  and 
cutting  sundry  rashers  of  bacon.  After  this  she 
would  have  liked  to  clean  the  silver  just  to  show 
how  it  should  be  done.  But  unluckily  the  silver 
was  in  the  tent  which  her  husband  shared  with 
Martin — in  a  box  under  Martin's  head  as  she 
fondly  remembered  ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Martin  had  other  ideas  with  regard  to  what 
constitutes  a  pillow,  and  she  could  have  reached 
the  box  easily  enough  without  disturbing  him. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Lauriston  almost  wished 
herself  back  in  Ealing.  There  she  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  an  hour's  congenial  occupa- 
tion. She  could  have  inscribed  her  name  in  dust 
on  the  top  of  the  grand  piano — a  valuable  piece 
of  testimony  ;  she  could  have  discovered  how 
much  that  should  have  been  swept  up  had  been 
concealed  under  the  mats  in  the  hall ;  she  could 
have  fairly  considered  the  respective  merits  of 
old  oak  or  walnut  for  re-staining  the  floor  in  the 
bay-window.  There  were  numberless  things  she 
could  have  done,  and  they  all  occurred  to  her. 
Here  all  she  could  do  was  to  pick  up  a  few  little 
bits  of  paper  from  the  grass  and  add  them  to  the 
fire  that  was  presently  to  be  kindled.  How  few 
distractions  the  country  affords  !  Mrs.  Lauriston 
became  desperate  ;  she  consulted  the  offending 
watch  again  ;  it  was  only  a  little  past  six,  and 
breakfast  was  not  till  eight.  She  resolved  that 
she  would  take  a  walk. 

There  was  only  one  path  that  could  be  called 
a  path,  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  objected  to  walking 
on  anything  that  was  not  a   path.      Scrambling 
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through  hedges  and  jumping  ditches  had  no 
charms  for  her.  She  liked  to  see  where  she  was 
going,  and  she  took  the  path,  though  in  rather  a 
disparaging  mood.  The  path  (it  skirted  the  weir- 
pool  and  ran  past  the  camp  to  the  foot-bridge 
described  before)  was  the  kind  of  path  on  which 
the  early  bird  might  hope  to  catch  the  first  worm. 
In  fact,  he  was  doing  so  at  this  moment  until, 
disturbed  by  Mrs.  Lauriston,  he  flew  off,  think- 
ing perhaps  he  had  mistaken  the  time  of  day.  Of 
the  first  worm  fortunately  Mrs.  Lauriston  had 
only  a  theoretical  knowledge,  but  she  felt  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  early  bird  ;  he  seemed  to  have 
so  much  to  do  while  she  was  compelled  to  be 
inactive.  Generally  she  had  striven  to  impress 
his  merit  on  Cicely,  who  for  her  part  had  taken  a 
misguided  view,  saying  that  he  provided  a  solemn 
warning  to  one  not  to  be  the  first  worm. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  hesitated  whether  she  should 
turn  to  the  left  or  the  right,  but  finally  decided 
that  the  scenery  to  the  right  looked  more  civilized  ; 
it  included  the  foot-bridge  and  the  lane  and  other 
things  of  comparative  dryness,  while  on  the  left 
were  osiers  and  willows  and  the  weir  and  moisture 
everywhere.  She  walked  accordingly  along  the 
path  and  over  the  bridge,  gratified  to  find  that  her 
road  became  dryer  as  she  went.  By  a  curious 
coincidence  she  was  treading  in  the  same  path 
that  her  husband  had  taken  yesterday.  But  un- 
happily, not  having  his  eye  for  country,  or  his 
military  experience,  she  did  not  realize  what  was 
at  the  end  of  it.  Past  the  lock  and  the  mill, 
along  the  well-trodden  track  through  the  osier-bed, 
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over  (with  great  precautions)  the  plank  that 
bridged  the  small  lagoon,  beyond  the  oak-tree — 
Mrs.  Lauriston  repeated  her  husband's  journey- 
in  faithful  detail,  and  then  she  stood  suddenly 
horror-struck  in  the  very  spot,  and  almost  in  the 
very  attitude,  in  which  William,  Talbot,  and  the 
Admiral  were  introduced  to  the  reader  two  days 
ago.  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  come  upon  the  house- 
boat !  Yet  this  was  not  all  ;  this  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  make  her  face  round 
from  the  river  hotly,  hurry  back  across  the  plank 
without  a  semblance  of  her  former  precaution, 
and  walk  on  and  on  possessed  only  by  the  one 
idea  that  she  must  put  some  miles  between  her 
and  what  she  had  seen.  The  shock  of  discovering 
the  haunt  of  the  objectionable  male  was  great,  the 
other — but  it  shall  at  least  be  softened  for  the 
reader.  It  is  enough  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  should 
suffer. 

In  fact,  there  was  a  second  perturbed  spirit 
abroad  this  morning — Sir  Seymour  Haddon. 
His  dreams  had  been  troubled.  Having  spent 
much  of  the  night  in  hunting  for  a  certain  Glad- 
stone bag  in  lonely  deserts  and  amid  snow-clad 
peaks,  while  jabbering  apes,  crocodiles,  giraffes, 
and  other  remarkable  fauna  attended  him  in  a 
mocking  throng,  one  and  all  assuring  him  that 
his  search  was  vain,  inasmuch  as  no  such  thing 
existed,  he  had  awakened  to  a  burning  sense  of  in- 
justice at  almost  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Lauriston. 
But  the  magnificent  Charles  was  more  fortunate 
than  his  neighbour  ;  he  at  least  had  a  purpose  in 
life.     He  had  arisen  in  a  determined  manner  in 
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spite  of  the  mist  around  him.  Like  Mrs. 
Lauriston  he  had  meditated  arousing  his  party 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  morning  air  ;  he  felt 
sure  that  between  the  four  of  them  the  beauties  of 
the  morning  would  meet  with  comment  more 
eloquent  than  ever  gladdened  the  brain  of  a 
London-haunting  sonneteer.  But  the  amusement 
would  keep  for  an  hour  ;  he  had  work  in  hand. 

He  looked  scornfully  at  the  four  conspirators. 
Majendie's  remarks  came  back  to  him.  He  re- 
garded the  doctor's  face  ;  it  bore  the  expression- 
less calm  of  a  dreamless  sleeper.  "  He's  dreaming 
of  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  career," 
Charles  said  to  himself  sarcastically. 

Then  he  began  his  search.  He  hunted  every 
place  on  board  the  house-boat  possible  and  im- 
possible, he  hunted  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
bank  within  a  hundred  yards,  but  the  Gladstone 
bag  remained  imaginary.  When  he  returned, 
baffled,  his  first  impulse  was  to  administer  a  rude 
awakening  to  each  in  turn,  but  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  nearly  half-past  six,  and  if  he  did 
disturb  them  they  might  want  to  get  up,  in  which 
case  they  would  certainly  insist  on  his  preparing 
breakfast.  On  the  other  hand  the  sun  was  now 
pleasantly  warm,  and  the  river 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  climbing  the  ladder 
to  the  roof,  just  as  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  coming 
through  the  osier-bed  and  all  unconsciously 
approaching  the  stile.  The  magnificent  Charles 
walked  delicately  to  the  edge  and  looked  down  ; 
Mrs.  Lauriston  mounted  the  stile.  He  gave  a 
little  pleasurable  shiver  ;  the  sun  was  warm  on  his 
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back  and  the  water  looked  cold  ;  Mrs.  Laurlston 
crossed  the  plank.  Charles  raised  his  joined 
hands  over  his  head  ;  Mrs.  Lauriston  passed  the 
oak-tree. 

And  then — a  symphony  of  pink  and  navy 
blue  (a  fortunate  but  not  a  preponderating  hue  in 
the  picture)  flashed  through  the  air  and  cut  the 
smooth  surface  with  hardly  a  splash.  It  was  a 
beautiful  dive.  Did  social  conditions  permit,  it 
would  have  made  as  effective  a  weapon  in  Charles's 
armoury  as  his  forward  stroke  at  cricket.  It  was 
a  dive  to  inspire  the  writer  of  sonnets  aforesaid. 

It  did  inspire  Mrs.  Lauriston.  She  stood 
transfixed,  just  as  his  friends  had  stood  transfixed 
before.  The  roof  of  the  house-boat  seemed  fated 
to  be  to  Charles  a  stage  from  which  he  should 
arrest  attention.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence 
that  so  similar  an  eflfect  should  be  produced  by 
his  costume  in  its  two  extremes — its  unexpected 
maximum  and  its  irreducible  minimum. 

After  the  dive  Charles  rose  to  view  within  a 
few  yards  of  her,  rubbed  the  water  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  looked  about  him — to  encounter  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  gaze.  He  was  not  unduly  perturbed, 
nor  did  it  occur  to  him  that  there  was  anything 
out  of  the  common  about  the  situation,  though  he 
noted  the  fact  that  the  lady  must  be  an  early  riser. 
He  swam  tranquilly  off  down  stream  with  a 
powerful  breast  stroke,  reflecting  to  himself  that 
a  swimmer  is  seen  at  his  best  thus  and  trusting 
that  the  strange  lady  (who  evidently  belonged  to 
the  other  camp)  would  not  fail  to  note  how  much 
he  was  at  home  in  the  water. 
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But  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  fled,  and  before 
Charles  had  finished  his  exhibition  had  reached 
the  mill  tingling  in  every  nerve  with  indignation 
at  the  shamelessness  with  which  these  young  men 
behaved  ;  it  was  exactly  as  she  had  prophesied, 
she  thought,  as  she  hurried  on  past  the  mill, 
taking  in  her  agitation  the  path  to  the  left  instead 
of  the  path  to  the  right,  and  so  with  every  step 
hurrying  farther  away  from  her  own  camp.  In- 
deed, she  had  put  several  fields  between  her  and 
the  mill  before  she  began  to  wonder  where  she 
was  going,  and  stopped  to  consider.  The  fields 
seemed  unfamiliar,  and  she  decided  that  she  had 
better  turn  back. 

But  now  there  was  another  misfortune  in  store 
for  her.  Right  in  the  path  by  which  she  had 
come  stood  an  unsuspected  cow.  Mrs.  Lauriston 
withdrew  the  foot  which  was  taking  the  first  step 
back.  She  detested  cows  ;  but  she  had  heard 
somewhere  that  if  you  keep  your  eyes  on  them 
steadily  they  know  that  you  are  their  master  and 
fear  you.  So  Mrs.  Lauriston  kept  her  eyes 
steadily  on  the  cow  while  she  retreated  backwards. 
The  cow  followed,  and  stood  in  front  of  her  in  a 
speculative  attitude.  Then  it  lowed,  not  at  all 
unamiably  ;  and  at  this  Mrs.  Lauriston  cast  her 
shreds  of  learning  to  the  winds  and  ran,  ran  to  I 
the  nearest  gate,  and  fled  she  knew  not  whither.  # 

A  few  minutes  later  she  returned  to  herselr 
and  to  a  pleasing  sense  of  righteous  indignation 
with  Charles  and  his  confraternity  of  crime.  She 
determined  to  go  straight  back,  fetching  a  compass 
round  the  cow  of  course  ;  her  resolve  was  fixed  ; 
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she  would  acquaint  the  camp  with  her  decree. 
She  glanced  round  to  assure  herself  of  the  direc- 
tion :  she  was  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field, 
surrounded  by  thick  hedges,  which  shut  in  her 
view  completely ;  she  knew  the  situation  of 
neither  mill,  river,  nor  tents  ;  only  was  she  aware 
vaguely  that  somewhere  waiting  for  her  behind 
one  of  those  hedges  was  the  cow.  Mrs.  Lauriston 
was  lost. 

Breakfast  was  later  than  usual  that  morning, 
for  Aunt  Charlotte  was  not  there  to  make  sure  of 
things.  But  Agatha  woke  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  aroused  her  sister  and  Doris.  Martin  also 
was  about,  only  a  little  after  his  customary  time. 
The  pleasant  odour  of  cooking  fish  enlivened 
Cicely  who,  little  suspecting  the  dreadful  truth, 
persuaded  the  others  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
virtuous,  and  let  their  aunt  rest. 

"  Do  let  her  sleep  on  if  she  wants  to,"  said 
Miss  Cicely,  with  a  compassion  that  deceived  Doris. 

It  did  not  convince  Agatha.  "  So  that  you 
can  boast  that  you  have  once,"  she  began. 

"  We  all  can,"  said  Cicely. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  three  girls  sat  down  alone.  Before  Cicely 
was  set  a  dish  which  she  uncovered  with  pride. 
On  it  reposed  the  famous  perch.  She  had  been 
very  reticent  about  her  adventures  in  angling,  but 
now  that  they  had  come  to  the  final  test  she 
resolved  to  hide  her  light  no  longer.  She  would 
have  liked  a  complete  audience,  and  she  looked 
round  for  her  aunt  and  uncle.  He  was  at  last 
emerging. 
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"  There,  Uncle  Henry,  there  it  is,"  said  Cicely, 
pointing  oratorically  to  the  dish.  "  The  perch  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  our  fishes  ;  it  inhabits 
most  of  our  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes.  Its  flesh 
is  little  inferior  to  the  flesh  of  the  trout,  but  it 
naturally  varies  according  to  the  water  from  which 
it  comes.  It  is  generally  to  be  found  round  old 
piles,  walls,  and  the  roots  of  trees,  and  may  be 
taken  with  a  worm  or  minnow.  It  does  not 
commonly  attain  to  a  much  greater  weight  than 
two  pounds,  though  examples  have  been  taken  of 
four  and  even  five.  This,  therefore,  is  a  peculiarly 
handsome  specimen." 

Cicely  paused  ;  she  had  said  her  piece  pretty 
well,  though  she  was  not  sure  if  she  had  got  it  all 
quite  in  the  right  order,  and  there  were  other 
facts  probably  of  importance  which  she  had  for- 
gotten. She  would  now  come  briskly  to  the 
peroration. 

"  Its  Latin  name,"  she  continued,  as  one 
whose   knowledge   is    unfathomable,   "  its   Latin 

name  is "  she  paused  again  ;  positively  she 

had  forgotten  that,  too,  or  most  of  it.  She  must 
dissemble.  "  Its  Latin  name  is  Percus  Fluvius" 
she  said  boldly. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  all  that.  Cicely  ?  "  asked 
Agatha. 

"  From  experience,  most  of  it,"  was  the  modest 
reply. 

"  And  the  Latin  name  ? "  said  her  uncle, 
smiling.  He  had  forgotten  most  of  his  Latin,  but 
early  training  survived  in  him  enough  to  make 
him  suspicious  of  other  people's  Latinity. 
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"  It  came  out  of  a  book,"  said  Cicely,  thinking 
it  probable. 

Uncle  Henry  was  about  to  inquire  the  name 
of  the  book,  when  their  attention  was  altogether 
diverted  from  the  subject  by  the  sight  of  Mrs. 
Lauriston,  who  was  crossing  the  bridge. 

"  Oh,  she's  been  up  all  the  time,'  said  Cicely, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

**  I'm  afraid  she  has,"  murmured  Mr.  Lauriston 
to  himself,  as  he  studied  his  wife's  approaching 
visage. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  had  been  long  enough  in 
finding  her  way  back,  for  the  indignation  of  the 
morahst  shocked  to  be  tempered  with  the  com- 
placency of  the  prophet  accredited,  and  her  tone 
was  calm,  though  it  lost  nothing  of  decision 
thereby. 

'*  It  is  exactly  as  I  anticipated,"  she  observed  ; 
"  and  we  shall  move  at  once." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Cicely  announced  her  intention  of  fishing  again. 
As  the  perch  had  surpassed  expectation,  Mr. 
Lauriston  encouraged  the  idea ;  but,  unluckily, 
Martin's  services  were  required  ;  there  was  no 
one  to  row  the  boat.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lauriston 
volunteered,  and  so  did  Doris,  but  Miss  Cicely 
declined  their  offers,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
they  were  going  to  give  her  their  company  as 
well.  Fishing,  she  explained,  was  a  solitary  occu- 
pation. If  Doris  sat  and  sketched  near  her  that 
would  frighten  the  fish  ;  if  her  uncle  stayed  with 
her  and  smoked  that  would  certainly  distract  her 
attention,  and  quite  possibly  cause  her  to  lose  just 
such  another  perch  as  they  had  eaten.  Moreover, 
she  hinted  that  there  were  both  gnats  and  nettles 
in  the  vicinity  of  her  fishing-ground,  which  would 
make  a  visitor  very  uncomfortable.  It  was  only 
her  zeal  as  an  angler  that  induced  her  to  go  near 
such  a  place  herself,  and  she  would  not  dream  of 
sacrificing  any  one  else  ;  and  besides,  she  could 
manage  quite  nicely. 

And  so,  to  the  astonishment  of  Agatha,  she 
started  off  unaided,  and  also  somewhat  heavily 
laden.  She  carried  the  inevitable  rug,  two  novels, 
and  the  box  of  chocolates  ;  in  addition  there  were 
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the  indispensables  of  her  craft,  the  bait-tin,  the 
fishing-basket,  and  Martin's  rod.  With  the  air 
of  a  martyr,  but  with  decision,  she  began  her 
progress  from  the  camp.  The  others  watched  in 
admiration  ;  the  country  indeed  was  working 
wonders. 

However,  Cicely  did  not  bear  her  burdens 
very  long,  at  least  not  all  of  them.  As  soon  as 
she  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  was  out  of  sight 
she  looked  about  her  for  a  hiding-place.  On  her 
left  was  a  clump  of  bushes  ornamented  with 
flowering  convolvulus,  and  in  the  middle  a  small 
holly-tree  stood  up  dark  and  stiff.  This  struck 
her  as  a  suitable  landmark.  She  threw  a  guilty 
look  round.  There  was  no  one  to  see.  She  took 
out  the  bait-tin  very  gingerly,  and  put  it  carefully 
behind  a  clump  of  meadow-sweet  under  the  holly- 
tree.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  went  on  at  her 
more  usual  pace. 

It  was  very  hot.  Cicely  liked  the  weather  to 
be  hot,  but  she  did  not  like  getting  hot  herself. 
And  she  was  still  encumbered  with  much  she 
considered  superfluous.  The  rod  was  very  in- 
convenient. After  all,  was  it  necessary  ?  She  did 
not  intend  to  be  left  to  her  own  resources  for 
bait ;  why  should  she  for  a  rod  ?  Twenty  yards 
further  on  she  perceived  a  hollow  tree.  It  seemed 
sinful  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity,  and  Martin's 
rod  was  soon  reposing  inside.  She  fixed  the 
hollow  tree  also  in  her  memory  for  future  use, 
and  sauntered  on. 

Her  burdens  were  still  oppressive.  The  rug 
was  heavy,  the  fishing-basket  too  big.    She  thought 
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of  putting  her  novels  and  her  box  of  chocolates 
inside,  but  remembered,  with  a  little  shiver,  that 
it  had  contained  slimy  dead  things — and  worms  ! 
She  conceived  a  distaste  for  the  fishing-basket. 

By  this  time  Cicely  had  reached  the  mill.  The 
miller's  man  was  about  and  wished  her  good- 
morning.  With  an  eye  to  a  possible  donation  he 
offered  to  carry  her  things  for  her.  Cicely 
hesitated  ;  should  she  tell  him  to  go  back  for  the 
others  ?  However,  she  decided  not,  since  she 
would  have  to  go  back  and  show  him  where  to 
find  them  ;  and  besides,  he  would  wonder  why 
she  had  put  them  there. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said  pleasantly  ;  "  but  if 
you  will  keep  this  till  I  come  back  ? "  she  smiled 
interrogatively,  and  held  out  the  basket  with  the 
air  of  an  Atlas  transferring  his  burden  of  heaven. 

The  miller's  man  displayed  a  little  not  un- 
natural surprise. 

"It  is  so  hot,"  explained  Cicely,  "and  so 
awkward.  Only  please  put  it  away  somewhere.  I 
don't  want  any  one  to  see  it." 

The  man  took  it  into  the  mill  and  put  it  in  a 
cupboard.  A  new  idea  seized  Cicely.  The  two 
novels  were  slippery  to  hold  ;  besides,  would  she 
want  them  .?  Of  course  if  it  proved  very  dull — 
well,  she  could  send  for  them  to  the  mill.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  and,  rather  to  her  surprise, 
found  herself  blushing  a  little  ;  but  her  guilt  had 
begun  with  the  discarding  of  the  bait-tin  ;  she 
might  as  well  complete  it.  So  she  slipped  the 
two  novels  into  the  cupboard  by  the  fishing-basket, 
and  left  without  explanation. 
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A  minute  or  two  later  she  was  in  her  retreat, 
with  her  rug  and  her  box  of  chocolates,  a  survival 
which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary- 
angler,  would  not  have  seemed  of  the  fittest ;  but 
Cicely  knew  better.  She  had  seen  the  top-joint 
of  a  fishing-rod  protruding  above  the  reeds  not 
many  yards  away  down  stream,  while  a  faint 
wreath  of  tobacco-smoke  curled  upwards. 

She  spread  out  her  rug  on  the  grass,  and 
selected  a  chocolate  with  care.  The  smoke-wreath 
vanished  and  was  not  renewed ;  the  top-joint 
of  the  fishing-rod  disappeared  from  view  ;  its 
owner  could  probably  see  from  his  hiding-place 
without  being  seen.  But  Cicely  never  once 
looked  in  that  direction.  She  waited  patiently, 
consuming  another  chocolate  ;  in  her  own  way 
she  had  the  makings  of  an  angler.  There  was  a 
rusding  amid  the  reeds,  a  rustling  that  became 
fainter  and  more  distant.  Cicely  criticized  these 
tactics  with  a  smile  ;  she  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Some  one  was  approaching  with  a  firm  unhur- 
ried tread  along  the  bank  above.  The  some  one 
was  behind,  and  stepped  down  in  the  same  careless 
manner. 

*'  Ah,  good  morning,  Miss  Lauriston.  Have 
you  had  any  sport  ?  " 

Cicely  looked  up  from  under  the  brim  of  a 
very  large  hat,  and  made  a  little  amused  bow. 
Talbot  had  undergone  a  subtle  change  since  the 
preceding  afternoon.  In  the  first  place  he  was 
shaved  ;  certain  scars  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
would  have  argued  to  the  male  intelligence  that  the 
razor  was  unfamiliar ;  he  had,  in  fact,  used  the 
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razor  of  the  magnificent  Charles.  His  clothes 
seemed  to  be  more  carefully  adjusted.  Yesterday 
he  had  worn  no  tie  ;  to-day  his  spotless  cricketing 
shirt  displayed  a  neat  bow  of  college  colours,  while 
a  silk  sash  to  match  replaced  his  serviceable  leathern 
belt ;  a  straw  hat  that  displayed  recent  attempts  at 
washing  had  been  substituted  for  the  grey  felt  ; 
altogether  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
tries  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business. 

He  carried  his  rod  and  creel  from  which 
protruded  something  that  to  Cicely  looked  like 
grey  felt. 

"  Oh,  do  let  me  see  what  you've  got  in  your 
basket,"  she  asked  innocently. 

"  There  aren't  any  fish  as  yet,"  he  said,  seeking 
to  evade  her. 

"Haven't  you  got  any  flies  or  something 
interesting  ?  "  she  persevered. 

"  No,  nothing,"  he  replied  stoutly,  conscious 
that  there  reposed  within  certain  things  which  to 
his  friends  would  have  told  a  tale.  His  shaving 
had  caused  comment  at  breakfast ;  otherwise  till 
he  reached  the  rushes  he  to  the  male  eye  had  been 
as  before. 

"But  you're  not  fishing,"  he  exclaimed,  be- 
coming conscious  that  his  studied  impromptu 
opening  was  inapposite. 

"  Then  I've  no  right  to  occupy  the  best  spot 

for    the   pen — please    what    is    its    Latin    name 

*    i  " 
again  r 

Talbot   repeated   the   massive   words   with    a 

smile.     Cicely  said  them  over  to  herself  twice. 

"  I  shall  remember  them  now,"  she  declared. 
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"  I  haven't  frightened  the  fish  away  for  you,  have 
I  ?" 

Talbot  deemed  It  Improbable,  and  asked  her 
if  she  had  been  there  long. 

"Oh  the  duplicity  of  man,"  thought  she,  and 
replied  out  aloud,  "  Only  a  few  minutes." 

"  Then  I  could  only  have  been  more  fortunate 
by  a  few  minutes,"  he  returned  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  at  his  own  expense. 

Having  seen  the  top-joint  above  the  reeds 
Cicely  understood  him. 

"  They  quite  believed  me  about  the  fish," 
she  digressed. 

"I  hoped  you  were  coming  to  catch  some 
more,"  he  hazarded. 

"  I  have  come,  you  see."  Cicely  held  herself 
in  reserve. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  my  rod  ?  '* 
he  suggested. 

"  You  are  determined  to  instruct  me  ? "  she 
asked,  smiling. 

"  Surely,  since  you  are  here  to  be  instructed," 
he  returned. 

Cicely  ate  a  chocolate  and  offered  him  one. 
"  Unless  you  prefer  your  pipe,"  she  said. 

Talbot  did  ;    he  sat  down  and  struck  a  match. 

"  Do  you  always  keep  it  ready  filled  ? "  she 
asked  mischievously. 

"  Generally,"  he  said,  without  truth.  "  I  was 
wondering  if  you  would  come,"  he  observed 
irrelevantly. 

"  It  seems  my  fate  to  be  instructed,"  she  re- 
turned ;  "  and  now  I  have  a  reputation  to  keep 
up  as  an  angler." 
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"  Fortune  favoured  the  fair,"  he  ventured. 

"  In  sending  the  brave  to  assist,"  she  laughed. 
"  But  now  please  give  me  an  object-lesson,  as  I 
shall  have  so  little  opportunity  again." 

"  Are  you  going  back  to  town  ?  "  he  asked  in 
alarm. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  but  I  must  find  another 
place  for  perch.     This  is  your  territory." 

"  Miss  Lauriston,"  began  Talbot. 

Cicely  interrupted  ;  his  tone  threatened  seri- 
ousness. 

"  My  name  isn't  Lauriston,  it's  Neave,"  she 
corrected.  Talbot  was  all  apology.  Incidentally 
he  learned  that  she  was  not  Miss  Neave,  but 
Miss  Cicely  Neave,  and  discovered  suddenly  that 
Cicely  was  the  prettiest  Christian  name  he  knew. 

"  All  this  part  is  your  territory,  or  rather  the 
house-boat's,"  she  went  on  to  explain,  "  so  we  are 
going  to  move.  Aunt  Charlotte  doesn't  like 
finding  people  in  the  river  when  she  takes  an 
early  morning  stroll.  She  wanted  to  tell  you  to 
go  ;  but  we  couldn't  do  that,  so  we're  moving  our- 
selves to-morrow  morning." 

Talbot  remembered  that  Charles  had  related 
with  much  humour  the  sudden  flight  of  a  stout 
middle-aged  party  who  had  surprised  him  at  his 
morning  swim.  At  breakfast  the  incident  had 
awakened  mirth  ;  now,  however,  he  felt  indignant 
with  Charles  who,  it  was  plain,  lacked  chivalry  and 
reasonable  caution. 

"  Are  you  moving  far  .?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  About  two  miles,  I  think,"  she  said. 

"  Up  stream  .? " 
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Cicely  assented.     Talbot  became  thoughtful. 

'*  There's  a  place  very  like  this  in  a  field  with 
a  scare-crow  in  it,"  was  the  result  of  his  cogita- 
tions. "  It's  on  this  bank  and  just  about  two 
miles  up-stream.  You'll  find  a  lot  of  perch  there, 
I  should  say." 

"  You  are  sure  I  shouldn't  be  robbing  you  of 
a  good  pitch  ? "  she  inquired  demurely. 

He  assured  her  that  she  would  be  robbing 
nobody,  least  of  all  himself.  As  he  intended  to 
share  the  advantages  of  that  chosen  nook  he  was 
strictly  within  the  truth. 

Cicely  thanked  him.  "I  shall  try  it  some 
afternoon  perhaps,"  she  conceded.  She  bent  down 
over  her  chocolate-box  and  disappeared  from  view 
under  the  brim  of  her  hat.  "  He's  really  quite 
intelligent,"  she  was  saying  to  herself;  "but  I 
shan't  go  there  the  first  afternoon.  What  would 
Aunt  Charlotte  think  .?  " 

Meanwhile  Talbot  was  watching  his  float, 
since  he  found  he  could  not  watch  anything  better, 
and  pursuing  a  kindred  train  of  thought  which,  to 
his  own  surprise,  at  last  took  shape  in  a  question. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  see  me  here  this  after- 
noon } "  he  asked  her  suddenly. 

"  Why  should  I  ? "  Cicely  thought  he  was 
advancing  a  little  too  far.  She  answered  him  with 
such  supreme  innocence  that  Talbot  was  staggered. 
He  devoted  his  attention  to  his  float,  and  not  un- 
successfully. In  fact,  he  caught  several  perch,  and 
what  with  this  and  the  instructive  conversation 
that  it  occasioned,  the  time  passed  rapidly.  The 
sound  of  William's  gong  roused  them  to  its  lapse. 
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"You've  brought  me  luck,"  said  Talbot,  sur- 
veying his  catch. 

"Then  I  shall  claim  one  from  you,"  Cicely 
replied. 

Talbot  hastened  to  put  them  all  at  her  disposal, 
but  she  would  only  accept  two  of  medium  size. 
A  difficulty  arose  in  his  mind  ;  how  was  she  to 
carry  them  ? 

"  I've  got  a  basket  at  the  mill,"  she  confessed. 

Talbot  accompanied  her  thither.  "  Your  creel," 
he  commented  in  surprise. 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  fishing  this  afternoon," 
she  explained. 

"  But  you've  no  rod  .?  " 

"  You  see  I  can  do  without  one." 

"But "  he  demurred  and  then  hesitated. 

The  objection  might  be  tactless. 

"  Well,  I  have  a  rod  too,"  she  confessed,  "  so 
it's  all  right.  It  was  so  hot,  and  I  left  it  in  a 
hollow  tree,  and  the  worm-tin's  in  a  bush.  I  shall 
march  into  camp  quite  in  proper  style." 

The  fish  were  now  in  the  basket ;  Cicely  had 
recovered  her  novels  and  prepared  to  set  out 
alone. 

"  I  believe  you  did  expect  me  this  afternoon," 
said  he. 

Cicely  held  out  her  hand  with  a  little  blush. 
"  Thanks  very  much  for  the  perch,"  she  returned. 

One  of  her  novels  slipped  ;  he  caught  it  and 
held  it  out  to  her. 

"  And  you  left  these  behind  }  I  am  indeed 
flattered,"  he  said  as  she  adjusted  them.  Cicely 
hurried  away  without  replying. 
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Talbot  watched  her  till  she  had  crossed  the 
lock-bridge  and  disappeared.  She  walked  grace- 
fully despite  her  burdens  and  carried  herself  with 
quite  a  dignity.  She  knew  that  his  eyes  followed 
her. 

**  I  wonder  how  I  shall  see  her  next  and  when," 
he  was  thinking. 

The  miller's  man  roused  him,  by  a  tactful 
tribute  to  Miss  Cicely's  good  looks,  for  which  he 
was  justly  and  richly  rewarded.  The  wail  of  the 
tortured  frying-pan  smote  clangorously  on  Talbot's 
ears,  and  he  started  off  for  the  house-boat  at  a 
run.  Only  when  he  reached  the  stile  did  he  re- 
member that  he  was,  or  would  be  considered, 
over-dressed.  He  stopped  short  and  mechanically 
took  off  his  sash,  tie,  and  straw  hat,  replacing 
them  by  the  leathern  belt  and  the  wide-awake. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  he  hid  his  straw  hat 
carefully  on  the  osier-bed,  the  duplicity  of  this 
action  was  obscured  by  a  half-formulated  idea 
that  loomed  before  him,  immense,  overwhelming, 
by  whose  side  the  hiding  of  a  straw  hat  would 
seem  a  piece  of  conspicuous  candour. 

"  If  they  move  up  to  that   back-water,"  he 

murmured,  "  we "  but  his  thought  was  too 

revolutionary  to  be  expressed  in  words,  even  to 
himself. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Mr.  Lauriston  had  promised  his  wife  that  he 
would  not  go  far.  She  was  all  for  packing  up  the 
moment  she  had  finished  breakfast,  during  which 
meal  she  had  stated  her  case  with  such  emphasis 
and  conviction  that  there  was  positively  no  more 
to  be  said  by  anybody. 

Her  husband,  indeed,  had  mildly  recorded  his 
opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  a  young  man's 
diving  off  his  own  house-boat  at  so  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  especially  as  that  young  man 
could  not  have  known  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the 
vicinity  who  might  object  to  his  so  doing.  But 
Mrs.  Lauriston  paid  no  attention  to  this  view  of 
the  matter.  The  shock  had  gone  too  deep  for 
argument  or  reason.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  marvellous  gift  of  intuition,  which  is 
the  special  privilege  of  her  sex,  shows  itself 
superior  to  all  the  ordinary  methods  by  which 
other  human  beings  proceed  to  action.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  knew  it  was  right  to  move,  so  move 
she  would  ;  and  her  party  would  move  with  her. 

On  this,  therefore,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
dispute,  but  in  the  matter  of  packing  up  and 
starting  forth  the  united  efforts  of  the  party  could 
effect  some  small  modification. 
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"  Where,"  asked  her  husband,  after  conceding 
the  main  point,  "  are  we  to  move  to  ?  " 

"  And  what,"  asked  Cicely,  "  is  the  good  ot 
beginning  to  pack  up  until  we  know  that  we  can 
move  somewhere  ? " 

"  We  had  better  find  a  place  at  once,"  said 
Agatha. 

This  suggestion  seemed  sensible,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  two  search-parties  should  be  sent  out ; 
one,  consisting  of  Mr.  Lauriston  and  Agatha,  was 
to  take  the  boat  and  go  down  stream,  the  other, 
consisting  of  Martin,  was  to  go  up  stream  along 
the  bank. 

Reports  were  made  at  lunch.  Both  parties 
had  found  spots  that  seemed  suitable,  and  Martin 
had  even  found  another  farm  which  would  supply 
them  with  provisions.  They  decided,  therefore, 
to  act  on  his  report  and  to  move  the  camp  to  a 
nook  on  the  bank  of  another  back-water  some  two 
miles  higher  up,  and  to  charter  the  farmer's  waggon 
for  that  purpose  ;  it  appeared  that  the  lane  wound 
round  to  a  point  but  a  field  away  from  the  new 
camping-ground,  a  fact  which  materially  lightened 
the  task  of  transport.  After  this.  Cicely,  as  has 
been  seen,  announced  her  intention  of  fishing  and 
set  out ;  when  she  had  gone  Mr.  Lauriston,  in 
spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  said  some- 
thing about  a  walk,  a  short  one,  in  deference  to 
his  wife's  anxiety  about  the  packing. 

He  was  rather  glad  that  he  had  not  been 
obliged  to  meet  Miss  Cicely's  expressive  eyes  as 
he  mentioned  what  he  was  going  to  do  ;  she  knew 
too  much,  and  he  felt  that  she  was  amused  at  his 
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behaviour.  However  much  one  may  absolve 
one's  self  to  one's  self,  one  still  does  not  like  one's 
righteous  dealing  to  be  regarded  with  amused 
suspicion  by  others.  There  might  also  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  have  been  a  hardly  realized  impression 
that  his  pretty  niece  a  little  despised  what  she 
must  consider  such  crooked  dealing.  And  so 
Mr.  Lauriston  set  out  for  the  house-boat  a  second 
time  unsuspected.  His  object  in  going  may 
readily  be  guessed  ;  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  the 
hospitable  young  men  at  least  to  say  good-bye. 
He  had  appreciated  Charles's  tact  in  not  returning 
his  call.  It  argued  a  rare  power  of  sympathy  in 
that  young  man  that  he  had  accepted  the  intima- 
tion, which  it  had  been  impossible  to  give  in  so 
many  words,  that  Mr.  Lauriston,  for  domestic 
reasons,  must  only  be  known  as  you  know  a  man 
at  the  club — the  house-boat  being  the  club. 
Moreover,  it  need  not  necessarily  be  good-bye. 
Two  miles  are  but  two  miles — if  one  is  aware  of 
the  fact ;  but  if  he  merely  disappeared  without 
informing  them  that  he  was  going  they  would  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  then  two  miles  are  no 
better  than  two  hundred — and  besides,  they  might 
feel  hurt. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through 
his  mind  as  he  followed  in  Cicely's  track  rather 
later.  He  walked  past  the  little  holly-tree  and 
the  useful  pollard  without  suspecting  what  secrets 
of  Cicely's  they  could  reveal,  and  when  he  reached 
the  mill  he  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the 
right  or  he  might  have  discovered  yet  more  of  her 
secrets.     But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Lauriston  was 
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fully  occupied  with  his  own.  When  he  reached 
the  house-boat  he  was  disappointed  to  find  it 
deserted.  Even  the  faithful  William,  whom 
somehow  he  had  come  to  regard  as  a  kind  of 
fixture  like  the  fire-place,  was  absent.  Mr. 
Lauriston  went  close  to  the  vessel  and  coughed 
rather  loudly,  thinking  that  some  one  might  be 
inside,  but  in  vain. 

He  wondered  whether  he  should  leave  a  card 
on  the  table  to  show  that  he  had  intended  to  do 
the  right  thing  ;  but  there  were  several  objections 
to  that  course.  A  plain  card  might  be  taken  as 
an  invitation  to  return  his  call,  as  a  sign  that  the 
domestic  disabilities,  so  tactfully  appreciated,  had 
been  removed,  and  that  was  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  he  might  put "  P.P.C"  in  the  corner,  but  that 
would  not  be  strictly  true,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
take  formal  leave  ;  he  might  scribble  a  line  or  two 
to  explain  matters,  but  a  scribbled  line  or  two 
have  often  constituted  an  incriminating  document 
before  now,  especially  to  married  men.  No,  Mr. 
Lauriston  decided  that  he  could  not  leave  a  card. 

Rather  disconsolate,  he  determined  to  ascend 
the  knoll  and  gain  the  high  road  ;  his  walk  must 
be  a  real  one,  after  all.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and 
he  stopped  more  than  once  to  mop  his  brow  and 
rest.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  he  paused 
under  the  shade  of  a  small  spreading  oak,  and 
turned  to  glance  at  the  view  before  him.  Suddenly 
he  became  conscious  that  something  was  moving 
over  his  head  and  looked  up.  To  his  surprise  he 
saw  a  pair  of  white  canvas  shoes  dangling  over  a 
branch  some  twenty  feet  above  him.     Allowing 
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his  eye  to  travel  upwards  he  made  out  the  figure 
of  a  man,  whose  face  in  the  shadow  he  could  not 
at  first  distinguish  ;  presently,  however,  his  eyes 
became  more  accustomed  to  the  shade,  and  he  was 
able  to  trace  the  features  of  Sir  Seymour  Haddon, 
who  appeared  to  be  about  to  light  a  cigarette. 

"Hullo,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  more  than  a 
little  astonished. 

Charles  paused  in  the  lighting  of  his  cigarette 
and  looked  down. 

**  Hullo,"  he  returned.  "  Oh  it's  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton.    How  are  you  ?     It's  a  nice  day,  isn't  it  ? " 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  a  natural  curiosity  as  to 
Charles's  movements.  He  could  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  any  person  of  mature  age  up  in 
a  tree  before  ;  and  Charles,  though  fairly  young, 
was  certainly  no  longer  a  boy. 

"  Are  you — bird-nesting  ?  "  he  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I'm  looking  for  a 
Gladstone  bag." 

"A  what/''  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  more  as- 
tonished than  ever. 

"  A  Gladstone  bag,"  returned  Charles  ;  "  but 
it  isn't  here.    Wait  a  minute  ;  I'm  coming  down." 

He  quickly  descended  from  his  perch,  letting 
himself  down  from  branch  to  branch  with  an 
agility  that  Mr.  Lauriston  envied. 

**  You  haven't  seen  a  Gladstone  bag  about,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Charles,  as  he  regained  the  earth. 
Mr.  Lauriston  denied  having  seen  such  a  thing 
rather  emphatically,  and  cast  a  dubious  eye  on  his 
interrogator. 
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"  I  have  mislaid  one,"  said  Charles,  in  explana- 
tion. He  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  whether  he 
should  take  Mr.  Lauriston  more  fully  into  his 
confidence.  But,  after  all,  perhaps,  he  hardly 
knew  him  sufficiently  well.  The  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy may  be  interesting  but  he  is  hardly  heroic, 
and  Charles  wished  to  be  heroic  in  his  relations 
with  the  other  camp.  He  decided  not  to  be  too 
expansive,  though  there  was  no  harm  in  enlisting 
Mr.  Lauriston's  unconscious  aid  ;  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  every  pair  of  eyes  is  of  value.  *'  If  you  should 
see  a  Gladstone  bag  anywhere  round  here,"  he 
said  nonchalantly,  "  you'll  know  it  belongs  to  me." 

Mr.  Lauriston  promised  hurriedly  ;  he  was 
not  sure  whether  Charles  was  intoxicated  or  mad, 
but  in  either  case  it  seemed  wise  to  humour  him. 

"  Are  you  going  anywhere  in  particular  ? " 
asked  the  object  of  suspicion.  "If  not,  come 
back  and  have  a  drink." 

Mr.  Lauriston  did  not  refuse.  When  one  is 
doubtful  of  the  sobriety  or  sanity  of  a  man  whose 
physical  strength  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  one's 
own,  one  does  not  refuse  to  oblige  him  in  trifles. 
Mr.  Lauriston,  moreover,  was  thirsty.  They  soon 
reached  the  encampment  and  seated  themselves 
comfortably,  each  with  a  cooling  beverage  in  a 
long  glass.  Mr.  Lauriston  accepted  a  cigarette, 
and  soon  forgot  his  suspicions  of  Charles's  mental 
equilibrium.  His  host  showed  himself  eminendy 
sane,  and  told  him  one  or  two  things  connected 
with  the  City  that  were  new  to  him  ;  he  did  not, 
of  course,  know  that  they  were  also  new  to 
Charles. 
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Finally  Mr.  Lauriston  reached  a  point  at 
which  he  could  say  that  which  he  came  to  say. 

"We  are  moving  our  camp  to  another  spot 
to-morrow,"  he  announced  casually. 

"  Really  ? "  said  Charles.  **  Are  you  going  far 
away  ? " 

Mr.  Lauriston  gave  a  brief  geographical  sketch 
of  the  position  they  proposed  to  occupy,  which 
Charles  faithfully  committed  to  memory. 

"Two  miles  is  no  distance,"  commented 
Charles.  "  You'll  always  know  where  to  find  us. 
It'll  be  just  far  enough  to  make  you  thirsty." 

Charles  spoke  from  his  head  rather  than  his 
heart  ;  he  himself  had  no  objection  to  running  or 
swimming  one  mile,  but  he  hated  walking  two. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  pleased.  This  was  exactly 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  met. 

"  Thanks  very  much,"  he  said  ;  "  you  may 
be  sure  I  shall  turn  up  again  some  fine  day." 
Then,  in  the  generosity  or  his  heart,  inspired, 
perhaps,  by  a  sip  of  the  cooling  beverage,  he 
added  :  "  If  you  should  ever  be  in  our  neighbour- 
hood— of  course — you  know "  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton realized  almost  at  once  what  he  was  saying,  and 
swallowed  the  rest  of  the  sentence  hurriedly. 

Charles,  however,  faithfully  committed  the 
semi-invitation  to  memory,  though  he  had  no 
immediate  intention  of  availing  himself  of  it ; 
but  the  time,  he  fondly  reflected,  would  come, 
and  when  it  did — a  thought  struck  him. 

"  By  the  way,  if  we  should  happen  to  move 
too,  you'll  always  be  able  to  find  us.  A  house- 
boat can't  be  hidden  very  well." 
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"  Have  you  thought  of  moving  ? "  Mr. 
Lauriston  asked. 

'*Oh,  only  some  vague  talk."  Charles  dis- 
missed the  notion  with  a  shrug.  "  It  isn't 
probable  ;  but  one  never  knows." 

**Well,  I  must  be  going  back,"  said  Mr. 
Lauriston,  getting  up  slowly. 

Charles  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  stile. 
"  There's  always  a  chair,  a  glass,  and  a  cigarette 
here,"  he  said ;  "  don't  forget.  Oh,  and,  I  say, 
if  you  should  happen  upon  a  Gladstone  bag  let  me 
know,  will  you  ?     I  should  be  awfully  obliged." 

Mr.  Lauriston  promised  again,  and  returned 
to  his  camp  slowly,  wondering  what  on  earth  he 
meant.  Was  the  young  man  a  little  touched  ? 
And  yet  he  had  talked  sensibly  enough,  and  even 
told  him  one  or  two  new  things  about  the  City. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  words  Gladstone 
bag  might  be  some  new  slang  that  he  had  not 
heard,  might  mean  cigarette-case  or  something. 
And  yet,  a  cigarette-case  in  an  oak-tree  !  Mr. 
Lauriston  was  decidedly  puzzled. 


CHAPTER   X 

Talbot  strolled  into  camp  decently  disreputable 
in  outward  appearance,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  condition  of  mind.  He  found  William, 
Majendie,  and  the  Admiral  still  sitting  over  their 
tea  ;  Charles,  he  was  told,  had  not  yet  come 
back. 

"  Looking  for  his  Gladstone  bag,"  the  Admiral 
explained. 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  his  finding 
it  ? "  said  Majendie.  "  Are  you  quite  sure  of 
the  place  ? " 

Talbot,  who  had  so  far  listened  in  rather  a 
preoccupied  manner,  shook  himself  into  attention. 

"  1  don't  think  he  can,"  he  returned  ;  "  1 
hope  not,  anyhow."  There  was  a  ring  of  sincerity 
in  his  tone ;  what  would  happen  if  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  his  quest,  and  went  to  call  on  the 
Lauriston  party  in  his  rich  attire  ?  Talbot  was 
rapidly  falling  into  that  condition  of  mental 
instability,  in  which  a  man  will  permit  himself  to 
be  jealous  of  even  a  hat-stand,  if  it  displays  a 
better  hat  than  his  own. 

"  It  has  been  a  great  thing  for  Charles,  having 
something  to  do,"  said  the  Admiral ;  "  and  it 
shows  that  he  can  persevere  with  a  task  if  he's 
in  earnest  about  it.     I  didn't  think  he  could." 
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"  He's  done  nothing  but  hunt  for  the  thing, 
and  bathe  alternately,  all  day,"  Majendie  put  in. 
"  I'm  not  sure  that  it  mayn't  become  a  hallucina- 
tion, after  all.  I've  known  such  things  happen  in 
the  course  of  my  professional  experience.  It's 
like  hypnotic  suggestion.  They  hypnotized  a 
man  at  the  hospital  one  day,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  he  was  a  mad  dog,  and  he  ran  round 
the  room  biting  them.  Two  of  them  contracted 
rabies." 

"  Did  they,  indeed  ? "  said  the  Admiral, 
admiringly.  "  What  will  happen  to  Charles  if  it 
becomes  a  real  hallucination  ^  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  pack  real  things  in  the  imaginary 
bag,"  returned  the  doctor,  after  consulting  his 
experience.  "  Or  else  he'll  dress  in  the  imaginary 
clothes." 

**And  go  and  call  on  the  other  party  thus 
attired,"  said  William,  laughing. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  ejaculated  Talbot ;  the  idea 
shocked  him  unutterably. 

The  others  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  he 
collected  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  I'd  forgotten  all  about  my  fish,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  Anything  good  ? "  asked  Majendie. 

"A  few  decent  perch,"  he  said,  getting  up 
and  fetching  his  creel,  which  he  emptied  out  on  to 
the  grass.  He  had  quite  forgotten  their  number 
and  size,  had  almost  forgotten  their  existence, 
which  was  a  sufficient  proof,  had  Cicely  only 
known  it,  of  her  powers  of  distraction. 

"  Pounders,  by  Jove,  those  three,"  exclaimed 
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Majendie,  "and  the  other  two  can't  be  far 
off." 

Talbot  returned  to  himself  a  little  as  he 
surveyed  his  catch. 

"  Yes,  I  had  the  luck  to  stumble  on  a  shoal. 

I  caught  two  more  besides  these "  he  stopped  ; 

the  tongue,  he  realized,  plays  one  strange  tricks. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? "  asked 
William. 

"Oh,  I  gave  them  away,"  returned  Talbot, 
going  more  cautiously  now  ;  "  a  man  asked  me 
for  a  brace,  and  I  thought  we  should  have  enough 
for  breakfast,  one  each,  so  I  gave  them  to 
him." 

"What  do  you  want  to  go  and  give  perch 
away  for  ?"  demanded  Majendie.  "They're  the 
only  fish  we  can  eat  here,  and  we  don't  get  too 
many." 

"All  right,  I  won't  again,"  said  Talbot,  the 
more  meekly,  perhaps,  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  making  a  mental  reservation. 

*'  We  don't  mind  how  many  chub  you  give," 
continued  the  doctor  ;  "  they're  beastly,  but  perch 
are  different.     I  like  them  as  well  as  trout." 

The  consideration  of  the  perch  had  given 
Talbot  time  to  remember  that  he  had  a  character 
to  keep  up,  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
himself  in  meditations,  however  pleasing  they 
might  be.  His  friends  had  not  yet  noticed  any- 
thing, but  it  was  so  unlike  him  to  play  a  secondary 
or  silent  part  in  any  matters  which  touched  the 
common  weal  that  they  would  be  bound  to  notice 
before  long  ;  and  then  they  might  feel  compelled 
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to  seek  satisfactory  explanations.  No,  he  must 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  his  normal  rugged 
outspoken  self,  and  that  other  self  which  was 
proving  so  plastic  to  dainty  feminine  moulding, 
that  other  self  which  he  was  beginning  to  think 
contained  all  his  better  nature.  Dr.  Jekyll  must 
be  kept  quite  distinct  from  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Hyde,  he  reflected  unkindly,  was  quite  good 
enough  for  his  friends  ;  moreover,  if  there  was 
dubious  work  to  be  done,  Mr.  Hyde  should  do 
it.  Dr.  Jekyll  should  be  preserved,  candid  and 
honourable,  for  Cicely. 

Having  settled  this  matter  to  his  satisfaction, 
Talbot  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  **  about 
Charles's  adventure  this  morning.  I'm  not  sure 
about  it's  being  such  a  joke,  after  all.  Things  are 
coming  to  a  pretty  pass  if  men  can't  bathe  in  the 
early  morning  without  a  lot  of  women  turning 
up  and  pretending  to  be  shocked.  It's  pretty 
much  what  I  anticipated,  if  you  remember." 

The  others  adniitted  that  he  had  predicted 
something  of  the  kind. 

"  But  she  won't  come  again,"  said  the  Admiral. 
"  Eve's  curiosity,  satisfied  in  one  direction,  soon 
hurries  off  in  another." 

"There  are  some  more  Eves,"  returned 
Talbot.  "They'll  all  come  to  see  if  the  horrid 
tales  they've  heard  are  true."  He  was  letting  Mr. 
Hyde  have  his  head. 

"  Well,  from  what  Charles  says,  I  hope  she's 
not  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  or  the  youngest," 
said  the  Admiral,  irrelevantly. 
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"  I  don't  think  much  of  Charles  as  Adam," 
commented  Majendie. 

"Oh,  Charles  is  the  serpent,"  Talbot  said 
gruffly  ;  "  but,  seriously,  my  advice  is  that  we 
move  a  mile  or  two  up  stream.  I  don't  know 
how  you  fellows  feel,  but  I  have  been  expecting 
to  see  a  woman  start  up  from  behind  every  bush 
ever  since  we  came,  and  to  hear  her  ask  me  why 
I  haven't  got  a  tie  on.  It's  in  the  atmosphere 
somehow."  Talbot  indicated  the  atmosphere 
with  an  indignant  hand. 

"  You're  a  bit  hard  on  them,"  objected  the 
Admiral.  "  They  haven't  been  in  our  way  at  all, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  just  that  one  time." 

"  My  dear  chap,"  said  Talbot,  impatiently, 
"  that's  the  beginning ;  everything  has  a  begin- 
ning. It  shows  that  they've  begun  to  wonder 
what  we're  like,  and  when  women  do  that,  it 
isn't  long  before  they  look  round  for  introduc- 
tions. That  man — Lauriston's  his  name  ? — will 
come  and  ask  us  to  tea.  Charles  and  William 
shouldn't  have  encouraged  him." 

William  protested.  "  I  didn't ;  and,  anyhow, 
you  can't  be  downright  rude  to  a  man.  Besides, 
he  wouldn't  ask  us  ;  it  was  plain  enough  that  he 
didn't  want  us." 

« Well,  he'll  ask  Charles,"  said  Talbot  ; 
"Charles  will  take  care  of  that.  Once  Charles 
knows  those  women  we  shall  have  them  in  and 
out  here  all  day.  But  if  we  move  away  a  few 
miles  we  shall  be  pretty  safe." 

The  argument  which  utilized  Charles  was 
more  powerful  than  the  rest.    The  others  admitted 
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that  Charles  was  the  real  danger,  and  also  that  his 
powers  would  be  lessened  by  distance. 

"  He  won't  go  on  looking  for  his  Gladstone 
bag  for  ever,"  added  Talbot,  "  and  it's  just  when 
he's  given  it  up  as  a  bad  job  that  he  will  be  most 
likely  to  turn  to  the  women  for  something  to  do." 
Eventually  he  brought  his  friends  to  see  the 
matter  as  he  did. 

"We  must  get  our  supplies  sent  from  the 
farm  twice  a  day,"  Talbot  decided,  in  answer  to 
William's  question  ;  "and  there's  sure  to  be  a 
cottage  where  we  can  get  water  ;  in  fact,  I  know 
there  is — a  gamekeeper's  in  the  wood." 

"  When  shall  we  move,  then  ? "  asked  William, 
rather  grudgingly.  He  foresaw  a  good  deal  of 
labour  before  him,  and  he  was  not  altogether 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  step.  As 
Majendie  and  the  Admiral,  however,  had  come 
round  to  Talbot's  apparent  point  of  view,  he  too, 
acquiesced. 

"  Early  to-morrow  morning,  I  should  say," 
suggested  Majendie,  '*  before  it  gets  hot.  It  will 
be  no  easy  job  to  tow  the  old  hulk  up  stream." 

Matters  had  only  just  been  settled  when 
Charles  reappeared.  Since  parting  with  Mr. 
Lauriston  he  had  hunted  through  his  allotted 
portion  of  osier-bed  (he  had  mapped  out  the 
adjacent  country  into  patches  which  he  was  ex- 
ploring systematically),  and  was  now  returning  for 
his  tea,  unsuccessful  but  in  a  way  satisfied — for 
even  if  one  does  not  know  where  a  thing  is,  it  is 
something  to  know  where  it  is  not.  He  had  not 
revealed  to  any  one  the  fact  that  he  had  entertained 
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Mr.  Lauriston  in  the  afternoon ;  nor  of  course 
had  he  mentioned  the  further  fact  that  the  other 
camp  was  going  to  change  its  ground.  This  was 
a  piece  of  information  which  was  none  the  less 
valuable  for  being  private. 

He  had,  however,  been  reflecting ;  the  news 
imparted  to  him  by  Mr.  Lauriston  was  in  a 
measure  disconcerting.  The  distance  between  the 
camps  would  undoubtedly  be  inconvenient  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  make  himself  a  friend  of 
the  family.  As  has  been  said,  Charles  had  a  great 
objection  to  walking  unnecessary  distances.  It 
was  of  course  possible  that  his  own  party  might 
be  induced  to  move  also.  He  had  hinted  as  much 
to  Mr.  Lauriston,  for  he  had  a  clear  memory  that 
his  friends  had  stated  that  they  would  do  so  in 
certain  eventualities.  He  had  also  a  kind  of 
consciousness  that  he  himself  might  be  able  to 
help  them  to  make  up  their  minds,  not  so  much 
by  argument  for  the  course  as  against  it.  By  a 
few  judicious  hints  of  an  early  call  he  could,  he 
had  small  doubt,  inspire  them  with  alarm  and  so 
stimulate  them  to  action. 

Against  the  idea,  however,  was  to  be  set  his 
missing  Gladstone  bag.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  might  find  himself  two  miles  further  away 
from  it  than  he  was  now,  or  rather  than  he 
imagined  himself  to  be,  for  he  was  losing  his  first 
enthusiasm  of  hope.  There  remained  but  one 
patch  of  osier-bed  to  explore,  and  he  would  have 
searched  the  whole  of  the  territory  immediately 
surrounding  the  house-boat.  But  Charles  was 
not  without  a  vein  of  shrewdness.     It  was  not 
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impossible,  he  reflected,  that  the  conspirators  would 
arrange  that  the  Gladstone  bag  should  move  too. 
They  were  not  really  dishonest,  he  knew  ;  they 
would  not  care  to  have  the  burden  of  another 
man's  Gladstone  bag  permanently  on  their  souls. 
For  a  fortnight  it  was  diflFerent — they  were 
capable  of  so  much  baseness  ;  but  a  Gladstone 
bag  two  miles  away,  untended  and  unwatched, 
is  in  a  precarious  situation  and  liable  to  be  stolen 
for  ever.  No,  on  the  whole  it  seemed  likely  that, 
if  by  subtle  means  he  could  precipitate  a  removal, 
the  Gladstone  bag  would  not  be  left  behind. 
Moreover,  it  flashed  upon  him,  he  might  thus 
discover  it ;  no  man  can  conceal  a  Gladstone  bag 
eflFectually  while  he  is  moving  it  from  one  spot  to 
another. 

As  a  result  of  these  meditations  Charles  de- 
cided to  play  a  bold  game  :  he  would  do  his  best 
to  bring  on  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  camp  and 
see  what  came  of  it ;  and  as  he  finished  off  the  last 
few  yards  of  osier-bed  he  determined  on  the 
precise  nature  of  his  game.  It  savoured  of  dupli- 
city, perhaps,  but  after  all  his  friends  had  not  been 
absolutely  straightforward  with  him,  and  all  is  fair 
in  love  and  war,  doubly  fair,  therefore,  when  a  man 
is,  or  hopes  to  be,  engaged  in  both  these  pursuits. 
Charles  therefore  approached  his  friends  look- 
ing purposefully  debonair  and  well  pleased  with 
himself. 

"  Any  tea  left  ?  "  he  asked.    "  I  only  want  one 
cup  ;  I've  had  some." 

"  Had  some  ?     Where  ?  **  said  the  Admiral, 
in  surprise. 
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"Oh,  I've  been  paying  a  call,"  Charles  re- 
turned, calmly.  An  expectant  silence  interrogated 
him.  "  Our  friends  in  the  backwater,"  he  ex- 
plained, airily  waving  his  tea-spoon.  "  Oh,  by 
the  way,  they  may  be  coming  to  tea  to-morrow," 
he  continued.  "  I'm  going  to  run  over  in  the 
morning  and  let  them  know  if  it's  convenient. 
They're  very  jolly  girls  ;  I  shall  fetch  them  round 
in  the  dinghy."  Charles  was  rather  enjoying 
himself.  It  was  like  a  foretaste  of  revenge  when 
one  knows  that  the  real  thing  is  to  come  after  ;  it 
was  like  eating  one's  cake  and  having  it  too. 

The  faces  of  his  hearers  expressed  all  the 
emotions  he  could  have  wished.  William  put 
down  his  pipe ;  Majendie  adjusted  his  eye- 
glasses ;  the  Admiral  looked  his  sternest  at  the 
defaulter,  while  Talbot  surveyed  Charles  in  speech- 
less consternation.  Had  he  seen  and  spoken  with 
Cicely  ?     Had  Cicely  revealed  the  fact  that  she 

knew  another  of  the  party  .''     Had Talbot's 

brain  reeled  with  the  possibilities  that  crowded 
upon  it.  But  he  soon  noticed  that  Charles  was 
strictly  impersonal  in  his  satisfaction  ;  Cicely  had, 
perhaps,  not  revealed  anything.  In  any  case  she 
could  not  have  had  much  talk  with  Charles,  for  it 
was  not  so  very  long  since  he  had  parted  with  her 
himself.  He  began  to  recover  his  wits,  and  then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  Charles  did  not  seem  to 
know  of  the  other  party's  intentions  ;  they  had 
not,  then,  told  him  that  they  were  going  to  move. 
Evidently  Charles  had  not  been  a  welcome  guest, 

or Talbot    considered    Charles's    cheerful 

countenance  curiously.     There  was  a  mystery  of 
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some  kind,  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  his  own 
favour.  Charles's  behaviour  was  just  the  thing  to 
convince  even  the  sceptical  William. 

After  the  brief  silence  which  followed  Charles's 
announcement  and  gave  Talbot  time  to  think  it 
out  so  far,  the  Admiral  also  recovered  himself, 
and  spoke  in  the  polite  but  frigid  manner  in  which 
he  would  address  an  impulsive  boy. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  friends  will  be  disappointed. 
I  take  it  we  shall  be  gone  long  before  tea-time." 

"  Gone  ?  "  said  Charles,  surprised  in  his  turn  ; 
he  had  not  expected  such  suddenness. 

"  I  have  always  found  in  my  professional 
experience,"  said  Majendie,  *'  that  change  of  air 
and  scene  are  the  best  treatment  for  an  over- 
worked brain,  and  so " 

"  We  decided  that  you  would  be  all  the  better 
for  visiting  the  river  rather  higher  up,"  put  in  the 
Admiral. 

"  It  will  be  quieter  for  you  in  the  woods," 
said  William.  Even  he  felt  that  Charles  was  now 
a  danger  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  he  did  not 
propose  to  spare  him. 

"  But,"  Charles  began.  To  act  the  part 
properly  he  must  object  to  this  high-handed 
action. 

"This  place  doesn't  suit  you,  you  know  it 
doesn't,"  continued  Majendie ;  "  it  makes  you 
imagine  things.  You're  in  my  hands,  and  I've 
prescribed  a  change  for  you." 

"  Very  good  of  you,"  assented  Charles,  with 
well-simulated  heat  ;  *'  but  how  do  you  know 
that  I'm  going  to  follow  your  prescription  ?  " 
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"  You'll  have  to  follow  the  house-boat,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Talbot,  in  his  most  brutal  manner. 
"  That's  going  for  a  rest  and  change,  anyhow." 

"  Of  course  you  can  stay  here  if  you  like," 
said  Majendie  ;  **  but  you'll  find  the  grass  rather 
damp  at  night,  which  for  a  person  or  hereditary 
gouty  tendency  means  rheumatism.  The  tent  is 
going  for  a  change,  too,  unfortunately  ;  otherwise 
you  might  have  had  that." 

"You'll  have  to  come,"  said  William. 

Charles  raised  some  more  objections,  which 
were  met  by  his  friends,  and  after  a  decent  show 
of  resistance  he  allowed  himself  to  yield  to  force 
of  numbers,  saying  that  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  he  supposed  he  must  give  way ;  but,  he 
stipulated,  as  he  was  moving  against  his  will  he 
would  take  no  share  either  in  the  packing  or  the 
towing  of  the  house-boat.  This  concession  they 
allowed  him,  after  which  he  went  off  to  bathe  in  a 
condition  of  praiseworthy  resignation. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Even  on  the  stillest  and  darkest  night  the  river 
world  is  never  quite  silent.  There  are  number- 
less tiny  sounds  which  in  the  daytime  would  pass 
unnoticed,  but  which  under  the  stars  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  him  who  is  yet  awake. 
The  rushes  are  in  perpetual  motion  ;  now  their 
whisper  is  but  the  faintest  memory  of  a  sound  ; 
now  it  increases  to  an  audible  rustle  of  protest  as 
some  nocturnal  prowler,  probably  a  rat,  passes 
through  them.  A  moth  or  bat  flutters  by  causing 
a  slight  vibration  in  the  air,  so  slight  that  one 
hardly  knows  whether  it  is  felt  or  heard.  A  fish 
splashes,  a  frog  croaks,  an  owl  in  the  distant 
woods  utters  its  musical  tremulous  complaint,  and 
under  all  is  the  deep  voice  of  the  river  itself,  the 
murmur  of  eternal  unrest.  Nature  sleeps  with  an 
eye  always  open  and  stirs  from  time  to  time  with 
the  vividness  of  her  dreams. 

Within  the  house-boat,  though  it  was  a  good 
half-hour  after  midnight,  there  was  still  one 
person  awake,  and  listening  appreciatively  to  all 
this  faint  music  of  the  summer  night.  It  accorded 
well  with  the  poetry  of  his  mood,  and  he  knelt  on 
his  chair-bed  with  his  head  out  of  the  little 
window   above   it,   looking   down   into  the  dark 
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stream.  Presently,  with  a  contented  sigh,  he  with- 
drew his  head,  and  began  to  listen  for  something 
else.  Through  the  wooden  partition  came  the 
sound  of  regular  breathing.  His  friends  were 
evidently  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  he 
nodded  in  a  satisfied  manner  after  he  had  listened. 
All  was  well,  and  he  could  set  about  that  which 
had  to  be  done  before  he  too  slumbered.  Sitting 
down  on  his  bed  he  put  on  his  tennis  shoes  and 
then  crept  noiselessly  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
stern  of  the  house-boat,  opened  it,  and  passed  out. 

The  house-boat,  it  should  be  explained,  was 
divided  into  three  rooms  opening  one  into  the 
other.  The  first  served  as  a  sitting-room,  the 
second  was  fitted  up  with  four  bunks  and  was 
the  bedroom,  while  the  third,  constructed  origi- 
nally as  a  kitchen,  had  by  means  of  the  chair-bed 
been  turned  into  a  spare  bedroom  and  assigned 
to  Talbot  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
expedition.  Thus,  being  alone,  he  was  able  to  go 
in  or  out  without  disturbing  the  others. 

He  crossed  the  plank  carefully,  for  it  was  a 
dark  night,  and  the  stars,  unaided  by  a  moon, 
could  do  no  more  than  accentuate  the  fact.  Once 
on  shore  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  osier- 
bed,  crossed  the  other  plank  with  equal  caution 
and  followed  the  accustomed  path.  When  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  he  turned  again  and 
forced  his  way  through  the  osiers  on  his  right. 
At  this  point  they  grew  very  thick  and  tall,  and 
even  in  the  daytime  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
matter  to  get  through  them.  Talbot,  however, 
seemed  to  know  where  he  was  going,  and  shielding 
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his  face  with  his  arms,  went  straight  forward. 
When  he  was  some  ten  yards  from  the  path  he 
stopped  and  felt  in  his  pockets  for  a  box  of 
matches,  one  of  which  he  struck.  The  light 
showed  him  that  he  had  reached  the  place  he 
wanted — a  small  hut  with  brick  walls,  a  thatched 
roof,  and  the  door  off  its  hinges.  Originally, 
perhaps,  it  had  been  built  as  a  little  barn,  but  in 
the  course  of  years  it  had  dropped  out  of  use,  and 
the  osiers  growing  up  all  round  it  concealed  its 
existence  from  an  incurious  world.  Even  from 
the  river  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen,  though  it 
stood  but  a  few  yards  from  the  bank. 

Holding  the  match  in  front  of  him  Talbot 
entered  and  looked  round.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  except  a  few  bean-poles  in  one  corner, 
and  some  odd  bricks  and  rubbish.  Along  one 
side  of  the  hut,  however,  ran  a  half-loft,  towards 
which  he  looked.  His  match  flickered  out  and 
he  struck  another,  and  felt  in  his  pocket  again, 
this  time  producing  a  short  piece  of  candle,  which 
he  lighted  at  the  match  and  stuck  on  a  fallen  brick. 
This  done  he  approached  the  loft.  Springing 
into  the  air,  he  caught  the  ledge  with  both  hands 
and  drew  himself  up  till  he  was  supported  by  his 
elbows.  Then  with  his  right  hand  he  felt  about 
in  the  darkness  until  he  encountered  the  object 
of  his  search,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  Gladstone  bag. 
Grasping  its  handle  he  lowered  it  slowly,  still 
supporting  himself  with  his  left  arm.  Having 
accomplished  this  athletic  feat,  he  let  himself 
drop,  after  which  he  put  the  bag  down  and  rested 
a  litdc. 
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He  was  about  to  pick  up  bag  and  candle  and 
go  when  a  totally  new  idea  struck  him.  He 
paused  and  cast  a  contemplative  eye  on  the  Glad- 
stone bag  as  it  lay  portly  and  inert  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  candle.  Then  with  a  swift  decisive 
movement  he  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  on 
one  of  the  bean-poles,  after  which  he  stooped 
down  and  opened  the  bag.  In  one  side  of  it  lay 
Charles's  blue  suit  neatly  folded.  Talbot  took 
out  the  coat,  put  it  on,  and  held  the  candle  in 
the  air  to  observe  the  effect.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  adequately  of  one's  appearance  in  such 
circumstances,  but  he  was  not  altogether  dis- 
satisfied. The  coat  might  be  a  fraction  too  tight 
and  a  fraction  too  short,  for  he  was  a  slightly 
bigger  man  than  Charles  ;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  was  not  a  bad  fit.  It  might  pass,  he  decided, 
in  the  country. 

Then  he  took  it  off,  folded  it  up  and  put  it 
back,  resumed  his  own  coat,  packed  up  the  Glad- 
stone bag,  and  blew  out  the  candle  as  he  left  the 
hut,  stumbling  a  little  among  the  osiers  owing  to 
the  sudden  darkness.  However,  in  a  short  time 
his  eyes  became  more  accustomed  to  it,  and  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  house-boat  without 
misadventure.  He  put  his  burden  in  the  coal- 
bunk,  where  Charles  had  originally  hidden  it,  and 
then  retired  to  bed  feeling  that  he  had  earned 
his  repose. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Breakfast,  as  a  sociable  function,  is  reserved  for 
the  very  young  and  unthinking  among  men,  for 
only  women  and  an  occasional  genius  (who 
probably  has  not  been  to  bed)  can  be  brilliant 
at  that  hour  ;  and  Mr.  Lauriston  was  not  very 
young  nor,  though  not  by  any  means  unthinking, 
was  he  a  genius.  He  had  no  great  fondness  for 
the  meal  ;  even  when  he  took  it  at  home  he 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  evil  mitigated  to  some 
extent  by  the  morning  paper.  This  he  was  wont 
to  balance  precariously  against  the  hot-water  dish 
and  the  toast-rack  as  a  rampart  against  his  wife 
and  nieces,  whose  unseasonable  cheerfulness 
throughout  the  meal  was  an  irritation  only  for- 
gotten with  his  first  cigar.  In  Ealing,  however, 
there  was  always  the  paper,  which — to  its  credit 
be  it  said — generally  contained  some  news  of 
gloom  sufficient  to  chime  in  with  his  morning 
mood. 

But  here,  in  the  heart  of  nature,  the  news- 
paper did  not  come  till  the  afternoon,  and  he  had 
no  such  solace  ;  no  gruesome  suicides,  no  hideous 
murder,  no  crass  blundering  of  the  War  Office  in 
a  matter  of  regimental  buttons,  no  wholesale  loss 
of  life  in  America,  no  regrettable  incidents  in  the 
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far  or  nearer  East — none,  in  short,  of  the  things 
that  make  the  beginning  of  the  day  endurable 
seasoned  his  ham  and  eggs.  And  it  was  no  con- 
solation to  reflect  that  even  in  Ealing  he  would 
at  this  moment  have  been  no  better  off,  for  Mrs. 
Lauriston  had  roused  her  party  to  breakfast  long 
before  the  newspaper  could  have  arrived  anywhere 
— this  was  indeed  an  added  grievance. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  therefore  exposed  defence- 
less to  the  geniality  of  his  women-kind.  This 
morning,  however,  he  was  not  wholly  alone  in 
melancholy.  Cicely  was  depressed  ;  Doris  was 
more  silent  than  usual,  and  even  Agatha  seemed 
slightly  out  of  temper.  Martin  had  an  especially 
worried  air.  Mr.  Lauriston  noted  these  things 
and  his  spirits  rose  a  little  at  the  unaccustomed 
sight,  till  his  eye  fell  on  his  wife.  She  was  so 
aggressively  satisfied  that  he  instinctively  arranged 
the  toast-rack  and  a  sugar-basin  for  his  absent 
protection.     But  there  was  no  escape. 

"  Yes,  everything's  settled,"  Mrs.  Lauriston 
volunteered.  "  The  waggon  will  be  here  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  two  men  are  coming  with  it  to 
help.  We  can  wash  up  for  Martin,  while  he 
helps  to  pull  down  the  tents." 

"  Are  we  really  going.  Aunt  Charlotte  ? " 
Cicely  inquired. 

"  Going  ?  Of  course  we  are,  child.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  comfortably  settled  In  by  luncheon 
time." 

"  We  shall  never  get  such  a  nice  place  again," 
sighed  Cicely.  "  I'm  sure  Uncle  Henry  thinks 
so  too." 
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Mr.  Lauriston  grunted  assent.  He  would 
have  grunted  assent  to  any  pessimistic  proposition 
just  then,  from  a  forecast  of  bad  weather  to  a 
prophecy  of  the  nation's  downfall. 

"  I  made  a  bargain  with  Mr.  Jones,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Lauriston  ;  and  she  related  her  negotiations 
for  the  hire  of  the  waggon  and  the  labourers.  It 
interested  Agatha  a  little,  but  failed  to  enliven 
Mr.  Lauriston,  who  remarked  that  he  had  not 
reckoned  for  such  expenses,  and  appeared  to  con- 
sider this  piece  of  extravagance  as  an  instant 
preliminary  to  his  financial  ruin. 

'*  Even  if  it  had  been  as  much  as  Mr.  Jones 
wanted  at  first,  we  could  not  have  stayed  here  a 
day  longer,"  retorted  Mrs.  Lauriston. 

They  ended  the  meal  in  silence.  The  waggon 
arrived,  not  precisely  to  time,  and  with  it  two 
embarrassed  yokels,  who  observed  to  Mr.  Lauriston 
that  it  was  a  thirsty  day.  That  gentleman  agreed, 
despondently,  but  remembered  himself  so  far  as 
to  suggest  stout  as  a  remedy.  But  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton intervened  with  two  cups  of  coffee  which  the 
farm-hands  meekly  absorbed.  They  also  seemed 
to  absorb  with  that  innocent  beverage  something 
of  the  general  depression  to  which  there  was  but 
one  exception. 

Packing  proceeded  apace.  Agatha  assisted  in 
the  lighter  parts,  the  heavy  work  falling  to  Martin 
and  the  two  yokels,  who  were  nominally  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lauriston,  but  really  of  his 
wife,  whose  organizing  genuis  was  nobly  exhibited. 
She  saw  to  the  bestowing  of  every  article,  counted 
the  spoons,  collected  the  empty  stout-bottles  (on 
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which  a  penny  was  returned  if  the  stopper  was 
preserved)  and  arranged  that  the  heavy  things 
should  be  at  the  bottom  and  the  light  ones  at  the 
top.  She  would  not  allow  Doris  to  help,  as  being 
a  guest,  which  that  young  lady  rather  resented. 
She  was  always  very  willing  to  do  things  if  she 
could,  and  here  she  was  compelled  to  look  on 
consigned  to  vague  inutility.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  Mrs.  Lauriston  depreciated  her  ability  to  do 
things. 

Mr.  Lauriston  smoked  his  cigar  in  an  attitude 
of  superintendence,  feeling  nevertheless  aloof  from 
the  proceedings.  With  everybody  except  his  wife 
he  was  in  sympathy,  and  most  of  all  with  himself. 
Cicely  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Action  was  not  her  idea  of  a  holiday  ;  and  domestic 
pursuits  she  left  for  Ealing.  However,  she  was 
unselfish  enough  not  to  wish  to  watch  others 
toiling  while  she  herself  existed  gracefully.  So 
she  strolled  carelessly  away  from  the  river,  but 
presently  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  lane.  To 
a  casual  observer  the  retiring  nature  of  her  move- 
ments would  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire  not 
to  be  seen.  She  walked  cautiously  along  the  lane, 
and  reconnoitred  with  care  before  she  ventured  to 
cross  the  bridge  openly.  But  Mr.  Lauriston 
would  have  understood.  Evidently  she  had 
caught  the  infection,  and  was  proving  herself 
worthy  to  be  the  niece  of  an  ex- volunteer. 

She  did  not  return  till  the  preparations  were 
almost  complete,  and  then  she  reappeared  beside 
the  waggon  carrying  a  cushion  in  each  hand  with 
an  air   of  much   usefulness.     The   yokels   were 
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dumbly  suffering  ;  Martin  was  red  and  perspiring  ; 
Agatha  was  slightly  flushed  but  appeared  conscious 
of  good  work  well  done.  Mrs.  Lauriston,  though 
perfectly  cool,  seemed  a  little  impatient  and  dis- 
dainful. A  second  cigar  had  not  yet  reconciled 
Mr.  Lauriston  to  the  proceedings,  and  Doris  still 
hovered  round  aimlessly. 

Cicely  had  timed  her  arrival  well  ;  she  had 
probably  reconnoitred  her  advance  no  less  care- 
fully than  her  retreat.  She  did  not  waste  com- 
passion on  Doris,  and  stepped  up  into  the  waggon 
with  Martin's  assistance.  Her  first  question  was 
for  the  safety  of  the  rod.  Then  she  settled  her- 
self among  her  cushions  in  the  folds  of  canvas. 
Her  uncle  approached  the  waggon,  still  gloomily 
puffing  at  the  stump  of  his  cigar. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts.  Uncle  Henry," 
she  laughed. 

Mr.  Lauriston  smiled  feebly. 

"  No,  I  think  I  can  guess  them,"  she  said, 
withdrawing  the  offer. 

Mr.  Lauriston  doubted  her  ability  to  do  so. 

"You  were  thinking  what  a  long  way  you'll  have 
to  walk  every  morning,"  she  suggested  tentatively. 
He  puffed  in  slight  embarrassment.  "  Now  con- 
fess," Cicely  held  up  an  admonitory  finger.  He 
shook  his  head.  "You're  trying  to  be  polite, 
Uncle  Henry.  Are  you  practising  for  the  house- 
boat ? "  she  whispered. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  Gladstone  bag,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"  A  Gladstone  bag  ? "  Cicely  repeated  out 
loud. 
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Mr.  Lauriston  checked  her  with  an  uncon- 
sciously uttered  "Hush,"  for  the  others  were 
preparing  to  take  their  seats,  and  Mrs.  Lauriston 
was  taking  a  last  survey  of  her  chattels. 

"  What  has  the  Gladstone  bag  got  to  do  with 
the — you  know  ? "  demanded  the  too  far-seeing 
Cicely. 

Her  uncle  puffed  guiltily. 

"  I  wonder  what  did  become  of  that  cup," 
Mrs.  Lauriston  was  heard  to  say.  "If  you've 
broken  it,  Martin,  you've  spoilt  the  entire  set." 

"  Oh,  perhaps  you  mean  the  one  I  took  for 
sketching,"  Doris  put  in.  She  produced  a  tea-cup 
from  her  basket.  There  was  still  a  sediment  of 
paint  in  it. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  suppressed  her  irritation. 
"  We've  been  looking  for  it  for  quite  ten  minutes," 
she  said.     "  Now  we  will  start." 

The  larger  yokel,  a  man  at  last,  cracked  his 
whip  gladly,  and  the  waggon  began  to  move,  with 
Mr.  Lauriston  walking  at  the  side. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

When  it  had  gone,  Martin,  as  had  been  arranged, 
went  oflFin  the  boat  with  a  few  more  fragile  goods 
which  could  be  conveyed  by  water  with  less  fear  of 
mishap.  He  had  of  course  to  pass  through  the 
lock  and  then  row  up  stream  past  the  house-boat. 
So  early  had  Mrs.  Lauriston  bestirred  her  party 
that  the  young  men  were  still  at  breakfast  as 
Martin  sculled  by.  Majendie  expressed  a  faint 
curiosity  as  to  whither  he  could  be  going  so  early, 
but  otherwise  the  circumstance  occasioned  no 
particular  comment. 

After  breakfast,  Charles,  who  had  been  doing 
his  best  to  live  up  to  his  persecuted  character, 
reminded  the  others  of  the  concession  he  had 
extorted  from  them — that  he  should  incur  none 
of  the  labours  of  the  removal,  and  then  he 
announced  that  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his  friends 
in  the  other  camp  and  apologize  for  not  being  able 
to  ask  them  to  tea  that  day.  His  tone  implied 
that  he  was  going  to  ascribe  blame  where  blame 
was  strictly  due.  With  that  he  went  off  into  the 
osier-bed  and  spent  one  last  quiet  hour  of  search 
for  his  Gladstone  bag,  during  which  he  actually 
came  upon  the  hut  from  which  Talbot  had 
removed  it  in  the  night. 
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Talbot  watched  him  depart  with  some  amuse- 
ment. He  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that 
Charles's  acquaintance  with  the  other  camp  was 
purely  imaginary,  and  guessed  that  he  must  some- 
how have  learnt  of  the  proposed  removal  and  have 
played  his  part  accordingly.  This  conduct  was 
hardly  straightforward,  but  Talbot  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  was  clever,  and  moreover  it  was 
useful  to  himself  Then  Talbot  began  to  super- 
vise the  labour  of  striking  the  tent  and  bestowing 
all  the  portable  property  on  board  the  house-boat. 
William,  Majendie,  and  the  Admiral  worked 
willingly,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  every- 
thing was  ready. 

Charles  returned  as  the  towing-rope  was  being 
affixed  to  the  mast,  and  he  at  once  carried  his 
deck-chair,  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  a  glass  up  on  to 
the  roof,  where  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  made 
himself  comfortable.  The  moorings  were  cast  off ; 
Majendie  and  the  Admiral  took  the  rope  ;  William 
pushed  the  house-boat  off  with  a  long  pole,  and  so 
they  started.  Talbot,  to  whom  had  fallen  the 
comparatively  light  task  of  managing  the  rudder, 
meditated  on  the  fitness  of  things,  as  he  watched 
the  towers  staggering  along,  and  William  every 
now  and  then  making  mighty  efforts  to  keep  her 
nose  out  of  the  bank  with  the  pole.  Towing  a 
house-boat  is  rather  like  towing  a  barn  across  a 
ploughed  field,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  forethought  which  had  enabled  him  to  suggest 
so  satisfactory  a  division  of  labour.  Nevertheless 
he  regretted  that  Charles  should  by  nothing  short 
of  trickery  have  gained  the  right  to  be  even  more 
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idle  than  himself,  and  in  a  moment  of  irritation 
caused  by  this  reflection  he  shouted  to  the  two 
unfortunates  at  the  rope  that  unless  they  would 
put  a  little  way  on  her  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  steer. 

As  if  to  point  his  observation  the  unwieldy 
vessel  at  this  moment  defied  all  William's  efforts 
with  the  pole,  and  ran  hard  into  a  bed  of  rushes, 
with  the  immediate  effect  of  pulling  the  towers  up 
very  short.  Recriminations  ensued,  and  the  rest 
of  the  slow  and  arduous  journey  was  occupied  by 
intermittent  but  heated  argument,  in  which  every- 
one joined  except  Charles,  who  listened  and 
watched  in  placid  satisfaction.  This  was  a  further 
instalment  of  anticipatory  revenge. 

However,  everything  ends,  and  at  last  they 
reached  the  new  camping-ground,  which  was 
situated  in  a  creek  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
at  the  corner  of  a  wood  that  ran  down  to  the 
water.  A  few  hundred  yards  above  was  the  back- 
water, on  the  opposite  bank,  beside  which  the 
other  party  was  now  busily  engaged  in  making 
itself  at  home.  They  moored  the  house-boat  fast 
and  then  disposed  the  tent,  built  a  new  fire-place 
and  generally  arranged  things  as  they  had  been  at 
the  old  spot.  Even  Charles  was  magnanimous 
enough  to  drive  in  a  few  tent-pegs,  after  which  he 
said  that  he  would  bathe,  an  idea  that  seemed 
good  to  the  others  too. 

Soon  after  this  Charles  had  a  new  experience, 
and  he  realized  for  the  first  time  what  exactly  were 
the  feelings  of  Tantalus  in  the  fable.  He  had 
swum    some    distance    down    stream    and    was 
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meditating  return  ;  indeed  he  was  lazily  treading 
water  with  his  face  towards  the  house-boat,  when 
he  saw  something  that  caused  him  to  cease  all 
motion  and  sink  unexpectedly.  He  saw,  in  fact,  a 
figure  hurrying  across  the  plank  from  the  house- 
boat with  a  Gladstone  bag  in  its  hand,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  spectacle  sent  him  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  He  beat  his  way  frantically  up  to  the 
surface  again  just  in  time  to  catch  another  glimpse 
of  his  property  as  it  vanished  over  the  fence  into 
the  wood. 

This  it  was  that  caused  him  to  startle  Majendie, 
who  was  floating  peacefully  a  little  higher  up,  by 
passing  him  at  a  racing  stroke  and  clambering 
hurriedly  on  to  the  house-boat.  It  took  no  long 
time  for  him  to  throw  on  a  few  clothes  and  hasten 
in  the  direction  taken  by  Talbot ;  but  in  a 
moderately  thick  wood  five  minutes'  start  is  as 
good  as  half  an  hour's  in  the  open,  and  both 
Talbot  and  the  Gladstone  bag  had  vanished 
utterly. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

It  was  all  Aunt  Charlotte's  fault,  Agatha  decided 
subsequently.  The  adventure  would  never  have 
occurred  if  she  had  not  been  so  heavily  laden. 
Nor  would  it  have  happened  at  all  but  for  the 
removal.  This  feat  had,  it  is  true,  been  accom- 
plished at  a  very  early  hour,  but  its  effects 
threatened  long  continuance.  All  the  morning 
after  they  had  reached  the  new  spot  the  atmosphere 
had  been  even  more  unrestful  than  before,  what 
with  the  pitching  of  tents,  unpacking  of  hampers, 
disposition  of  furniture,  and  so  forth.  Cicely  had 
contributed  a  few  suggestions  that  she  imagined 
to  be  useful,  and  had  then  strolled  off  into  the 
wood  whence  she  did  not  emerge  till  luncheon. 
Doris  had  again  proffered  her  assistance  but  had 
only  succeeded  in  putting  a  camp-bed  together  in 
a  fashion  that  suggested  a  tentative  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  fakir  to  break  himself  by  slow  degrees 
of  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  spikes.  Mr.  Lauriston 
had  more  wisely  disappeared  till  lunch,  when  he 
made  an  unfortunate  comparison  to  spring- 
cleaning. 

"Spring-cleaning    indeed!"    Mrs.   Lauriston 
had  replied.     "  As   if  that   affected   you  !     You 
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go  out  in  the  morning  and  it  is  done  by  the  time 
you  come  back  again." 

"  If  it  was  done "  he  had  hazarded,  and 

then  stopped.  On  the  subject  of  spring-clean- 
ing the  sexes  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  perfect 
equality  of  vision. 

Conversation  had  languished  from  that  point 
Cicely  had  been  unusually  silent  and  depressed — 
with  her  the  natural  result  of  travelling. 

Doris  had  absorbed  herself  in  contemplation 
of  the  view,  unconscious  of  Mrs.  Lauriston's  half- 
pitying  and  half-scornful  eye  ;  Miss  Yonge  would 
for  the  future  be  permanently  associated  with 
the  camp-bed's  mutilated  form  in  Aunt  Charlotte's 
mind.  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  no  eyes  for  the 
scenery  as  yet.  This  new  camp  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  back-water,  securely  hidden  in  a  bay 
of  meadow  carved  out  of  the  woods  through 
which  the  river  ran,  only  appealed  to  her  as  a 
safe  retreat  from  the  criminal  population  of  the 
house-boat.  She  appreciated  it,  however,  to 
some  extent  because  it  had  to  be  made  tidy, 
the  ground  having  apparently  been  very  much 
neglected  for  a  long  time. 

Lunch  over,  she  had  leisure  to  consider  her 
menu  for  the  evening  meal,  and  decided  on 
making  a  raspberry  and  currant  tart.  But  in 
departing  at  such  short  notice  she  had  omitted 
to  replenish  her  larder  fully,  and  amongst  other 
ingredients  lacking  to  the  dish  were  the  rasp- 
berries and  the  currants.  This  was  a  pity,  because, 
though  she  could  still  procure  such  things  from 
the  farm  which   had   supplied   her  lower   down, 
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the  way  was  longer,  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  remem- 
bered the  last  occasion  on  which  she  had  purchased 
fruit  there.  She  had  ordered  and  paid  for  three 
pounds,  had  paid  in  advance,  so  trustful  had  she 
become  from  contact  with  nature.  The  fruit  had 
been  brought  down  by  the  farmer's  boy,  and  only 
two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces  had  arrived.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  harboured  dark  suspicions.  She  re- 
called the  strange  behaviour  of  the  Ealing  green- 
groceries ;  some  of  them,  carrots  for  instance, 
or  turnips,  or  potatoes,  varied  not  between  counter 
and  kitchen,  but  in  the  caSfe  of  plums  and  green- 
gages a  diminution  in  quantity  was  often  noticed 
to  have  taken  place,  the  shrinkage  being  roughly 
proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  greengrocer 
of  the  moment.  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  brought 
her  scales  into  the  country.  She  always  weighed 
everything  on  arrival,  a  proceeding  which  had 
caused  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  her 
greengrocers. 

So  it  had  come  about  that  Agatha  had  been 
consulted,  had  volunteered  to  replenish  the  stores 
in  person,  and  was  returning  with  a  very  full 
basket  and  rather  later  than  she  had  intended. 
The  fruit  had  had  to  be  picked,  for  which  she 
had  not  calculated  in  estimating  the  time.  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  Ealing.  Therefore 
it  occurred  to  her  that  she  would  take  a  short 
cut  across  a  field  to  the  river. 

Now,  no  practised  pedestrian  is  ever  guilty 
of  the  short  cut,  at  least  in  the  country.  There 
arc  still  to  be  found  a  few  potential  poets  who 
preserve  their  illusions  and  attempt  the  hazardous 
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venture  in  traversing  the  town.  But  even  in 
wildest  Soho  there  is  hope  of  a  policeman,  or  at 
least  of  an  intelligent  native,  who  may  be  able 
to  speak  enough  English  to  save  the  rash  ad- 
venturer. There  is  also,  it  is  said,  a  possibility 
of  proceeding  more  or  less  straight  from  one 
point  to  another  in  Ealing.  But  in  the  country 
the  habit  of  the  short  cut  is  soon  killed  or  kills. 
There  is  no  policeman,  and  the  native  is  not  in- 
telligent. Therefore,  though  the  road  present 
zig-zags  never  so  tempting,  the  experienced  do 
not  turn  aside. 

But  Agatha,  though  vaguely  aware  of  the 
risk,  knew  that  the  field  was  square,  and  that  the 
path  ran  round  two  sides  of  it,  the  river  making 
the  third.  To  walk  across  it  in  a  diagonal  line 
was  mathematically  justifiable,  and  Agatha  was 
skilled  in  accounts.  She  got  over  the  stile,  basket 
and  all,  and  advanced  out  into  the  field. 

And  then  she  perceived  her  error,  too  late  ; 
not  lightly  or  without  reason  had  the  wise  elders 
of  time  afore  bent  that  path  firmly  askew.  For 
within  the  field  she  encountered  a  brindled  cow  ; 
she  noticed  that  it  had  a  crumpled  horn.  The 
elder  Miss  Neave  was  not  afraid  of  cows  in 
theory.  She  did  not  carry  her  good  wishes 
towards  them  so  far  as  to  pat  them  dubiously 
on  the  neck  with  a  gloved  hand,  as  Cicely  had 
been  known  to  do.  But  she  considered  them  as 
useful  animals  which  should  be  disregarded  socially 
and  left  to  their  own  business,  the  production 
of  cream  and  butter.  Accordingly  she  did  not 
turn   back,    but  went   on   with    courage   despite 
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the  crumpled  horn.  She  ignored  the  cow,  assum- 
ing precisely  the  expression  that  she  was  wont 
to  employ  when  she  met  on  the  same  pavement 
an  undesirable  ex-acquaintance. 

The  cow,  however,  lacked  the  advantages  of 
the  knowledge  of  suburban  etiquette  that  Ealing 
affords.  It  should  have  endeavoured  to  put  on 
the  same  air  of  lofty  abstraction  and  pass  Agatha 
by  as  though  she  had  been  a  mere  vegetable, 
an  inedible  vegetable.  But  this  was  a  country 
cow,  affably  disposed  to  strangers,  and  with  an 
affability  increased  by  isolation.  It  saw  in  Agatha 
a  possible  dairy-maid,  and  milking-time  was  at 
hand.     It  approached  her,  purposefully  deliberate. 

The  elder  Miss  Neave  drew  back  a  little  ; 
the  undesirable  ex-acquaintance  showed  signs  of 
compelling  recognition.  The  natural  course  would 
be  to  cross  the  street  with  the  same  careful  in- 
attention. But  there  was  no  street  to  cross,  only 
a  river  which  did  not  supply  bridges  at  sufficiently 
short  intervals  to  solve  social  difficulties  of  this 
nature.  She  simply  made  a  wider  curve  towards 
the  bank,  hoping  the  cow  would  take  the  hint. 
But  the  cow  was  not  used  to  being  gracefully  cut, 
it  misunderstood  the  manoeuvre  and  followed  ; 
it  wanted  to  be  petted  at  least,  if  not  milked. 
It  had  a  very  limited  social  circle,  which  it  divided 
roughly  into  bipeds  without  skirts  which  drove  it 
about  with  a  stick  and  bipeds  with  skirts  which 
said  soft  things  to  it,  carried  pails,  and  sat  on 
three-legged  stools.  The  first  class  it  avoided, 
the  second  it  cultivated  ;  to  be  itself  avoided  was 
a  new  experience. 
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The  cow  hesitated  in  thoughtful  curiosity. 
To  show  that  she  was  quite  at  her  ease  Agatha 
put  up  her  parasol,  edging  a  little  more  towards 
the  bank  ;  she  did  not  want  to  frighten  the  poor 
animal  from  its  pasture,  and  she  hoped  for  the 
best.  So  did  the  cow  ;  it  had  never  seen  a  dairy- 
maid with  a  parasol,  and  was  justly  suspicious  of 
the  innovation.  There  had,  however,  been  some 
new  machinery  on  the  farm,  and  this  might 
possibly  be  a  new  kind  of  pail  or  a  patent  stool ; 
the  cow  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  such  things, 
and  it  came  nearer  and  mooed  as  if  to  ask  an 
explanation. 

Agatha  looked  hurriedly  round.  She  could 
not  cross  any  more  metaphorical  pavements ;  but 
as  a  last  resource  the  undesirable  ex-acquaintance 
may  be  evaded  by  going  into  a  shop.  Here  there 
were  no  shops,  but  there  were  trees.  One  especially, 
a  large  tumble-down  willow,  was  close  beside 
her,  and  it  seemed  easy  to  climb  up  into  that 
crevice  which  showed  where  it  had  at  some  time 
or  other  been  split  by  lightning.  All  other  retreat 
was  now  impossible.  Agatha  might  have  tried 
violence  ;  but  then,  so  might  the  cow.  It  was 
brindled  and  had  a  crumpled  horn.  She  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  no,  nothing 
of  course.  But  if  you  go  into  a  shop  it  must 
be  a  very  pertinacious  ex-acquaintance  that  will 
follow  you  or  wait  for  your  exit.  So,  without 
indecorous  haste,  she  put  down  the  basket  and 
the  parasol  and  stepped  up  into  the  tree.  She 
could  not  ascend  more  than  a  few  feet  ;  indeed 
she  was  hardly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  crumpled 
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horn.  But  of  course  this  was  not  a  real  flight  ;  it 
was  merely  the  strongest  hint  she  could  give. 

The  cow  halted.  No  dairy-maid  in  its  ex- 
perience had  ever  given  that  kind  of  hint,  though 
the  smaller  bipeds  that  hit  it  with  a  stick  were 
wont  to  do  odd  things  of  a  like  nature  in  their 
spare  moments.  The  matter  deserved  considera- 
tion, and  the  cow  considered.  Then  it  bent  its 
head  cautiously  as  though  to  cull  a  reflective  blade 
of  grass  and  sniflFed  at  the  parasol — a  birthday 
present  from  Aunt  Charlotte,  which  had  been 
bought  at  the  sales  and  was  really  worth  two 
guineas.  But  apparently  the  cow  did  not  think 
much  of  the  parasol ;  it  withdrew  its  head  abruptly 
in  sudden  mistrust,  as  though  it  knew  that  Mrs. 
Lauriston  had  only  paid  eighteen  shillings  and 
eleven-pence  three-farthings. 

The  basket  however  was  another  matter  ;  the 
cow  had  seen  baskets  before,  and  it  began  to 
investigate  with  confidence.  Agatha  shuddered 
as  its  nose  approached  first  a  packet  of  soft 
sugar  and  then  a  packet  of  lump  sugar  that 
balanced  it  on  the  other  side.  "  Oh  dear  1  '* 
thought  Agatha,  "  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  touch  the  sugar.  Go  away  1 "  she  added 
aloud.  The  cow  looked  up  with  a  world  of  re- 
proach in  its  soft  eyes.  "  Go  away  !  "  repeated 
Agatha,  in  the  tone  that  she  had  heard  Mrs. 
Lauriston  use  to  the  gentleman  who  came  about 
the  encyclopaedia.  Then  the  cow  upset  the  basket, 
and  half  of  the  packages  fell  out  on  to  the  grass. 
The  sugar  was  now  commodiously  placed  for 
experiment,  and  it  received  a  tentative  lick.     The 
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result  justified  the  consumption  of  the  entire  two 
pounds  ere  Agatha  had  time  to  think  out  another 
form  of  dismissal.  One  should  never  be  betrayed 
into  conversation  with  undesirable  ex-acquaintances 
or  they  will  ask  themselves  to  dinner  before  one 
can  say  no,  just  as  the  cow  was  doing.  The 
lump  sugar  followed  the  soft,  and  the  fruit  follow- 
ed the  lump.  Then  came  a  pound  of  butter  and 
a  pound  of  tea  in  lead-paper.  Agatha  watched, 
fascinated.  Surely  the  butter — "  Cannibal  1  " 
murmured  Agatha,  in   horror. 

The  cow  did  not  trouble  to  apologize  ;  after 
all,  perhaps  it  had  some  claim  to  the  butter. 
"  Go  away ! "  said  Agatha,  with  increasing 
firmness.  At  Ealing  the  next  step  would  have 
been  to  ring  for  the  parlour-maid  to  show  the 
cow  out ;  but  here  was  no  bell,  and  no 
parlour-maid.  The  cow  continued  its  researches 
and  sniflFed  at  the  tea — a  neat  packet  of  "best 
tea "  at  one  shilling  and  four-pence  per  pound 
in  the  village  shop.  It  was  not  a  price  or 
an  article  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  would  have  ac- 
knowledged in  Ealing,  where  she  paid  two  shil- 
lings and  eight-pence.  The  tea  at  one  shilling 
which  was  quite  good  enough  for  the  servants'- 
hall  needed  no  acknowledgment,  and  was  drunk 
under  protest.  The  cow,  however,  seemed  to 
think  the  rustic  article  an  excellent  good  thing, 
and  the  tea  vanished,  lead-paper  and  all.  It  was 
poor  consolation  for  Agatha  to  reflect  that  the 
lead-paper  had  probably  been  weighed  in  with 
the  tea. 

Here   the  cow  might   have  stopped,  for  the 
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packages  that  remained  seemed  small  and  in- 
significant. But,  wishing  to  complete  its  work, 
it  munched  the  first  tentatively  and  found  it 
eminently  palatable,  for  it  contained  salt.  Em- 
boldened by  success  it  attacked  the  second  without 
a  precautionary  sniflF,  and  it  contained  mustard. 

The  cow  started  suddenly,  entangling  its 
crumpled  horn  in  the  curved  handle  of  Agatha's 
parasol.  It  threw  up  its  tail  and  charged  the 
obstacle.  Its  eyes  shed  tears,  but  their  melan- 
choly expression  had  sadly  altered  for  the  worse. 
Up  flew  the  parasol,  up  flew  the  basket,  whose 
remaining  contents  were  distributed  backwards, 
principally  into  the  river,  while  the  culprit  snorted 
terrifically.  It  bellowed  and  began  to  run  round 
and  round  in  narrowing  circles.  Agatha  forgot 
arithmetic.  Till  now  she  had  been  a  true  niece 
of  Mrs.  Lauriston,  and  had  entered  against  the 
cow  a  debt  of  three  shillings  and  eight-pence  half- 
penny. But  such  calculations  no  longer  enthralled 
her.  She  called  instinctively  for  help,  finding  that 
she  could  climb  no  higher.  She  was  not  out  of 
the  cow's  reach,  if  it  were  disposed  to  ensure  a 
continuity  of  vengeance. 

At  this  point  the  undesirable  ex-acquaintance 
should  certainly  have  been  given  into  the  charge 
of  a  policeman,  but  again  she  had  cause  to  re- 
member that  this  was  not  Ealing,  and  the  cow 
continued  to  show  traces  of  an  unquiet  mind, 
when  a  dinghy  rounded  a  bend  in  the  stream, 
and  she  saw  a  man  in  flannels  sculling  towards 
her.  "  Help  !  "  she  called  again,  but  stopped  : 
new  doubts  assailed  her. 
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Majendie  rested  on  his  sculls,  adjusted  his 
eye-glasses,  and  looked  everywhere  but  up  into 
the  willow.  He  saw  in  the  foreground  an 
elegant  parasol  lying  open  and  upside  down  in  a 
bush,  a  basket  wedged  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  a  few 
rashers  of  bacon  strewn  about  the  bank  in  un- 
natural and  acrobatic  postures,  while  in  the  middle 
distance  was  a  cow  which  appeared  to  be  in  urgent 
need  of  his  professional  assistance.  For  the  rest 
the  landscape  might  have  supplied  a  setting  or 
subject  for  any  Academy  picture ;  it  was  pretty 
without  being  remarkable. 

"  Did  any  one  call  ? "  he  cried. 

"  Oh,  please,  I'm  here  !  "  said  Agatha.  «'  Oh, 
take  me  away  1  " 

Majendie  saw.  He  had  drifted  into  view  of 
her.  Agatha  was  like  the  landscape  in  being 
pretty,  but  had  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  circum- 
stances which  made  her  remarkable.  Majendie 
noted  her  with  approval.  He  discounted  some- 
thing from  her  bright  eyes  and  fine  colour,  seeing 
that  she  was  evidently  excited,  though  not  more 
so  than  was  becoming.  He  ran  his  boat  in, 
jumped  out,  and  advanced  hat  in  hand,  ignoring 
the  cow,  which  was  now  rolling  about  on  the 
grass. 

"  Can  I  help  you  down  .? "  he  inquired 
politely. 

"  Look,  look,  the  cow ! "  she  exclaimed, 
shrinking  back  into  the  tree.  "Oh,  get  up 
quick  !  It's  mad  !  It's  eaten  the  mustard."  The 
cow  had  decided  that  water  might  alleviate  its 
burning  sense  of  wrong,  and,  getting  on  to  its 
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feet  again,  was  now  making  for  the  river  with  a 
decision  that  disquieted  Agatha. 

"  I  can  detect  no  symptoms  of  hydrophobia," 
said  Majendie,  solemnly,  after  readjusting  his  eye- 
glasses. '*  The  animal  is  suffering  from  undue 
cerebral  excitement,  for  which  the  unexpected 
assimilation  of  mustard  with  the  consequent  in- 
flammation of  the  palate  would  be  a  sufl'icient 
cause.  Under  such  conditions  its  actions  are 
normal." 

"  But  it  has  been  following  me  about." 

'*  That  is  a  matter  for  the  psychologist,"  said 
Majendie,  with  even  greater  solemnity.  "  I  have 
never  studied  the  development  of  the  artistic 
faculty  in  the  bovine  species.  But,  supposing 
the  faculty  to  exist,  that  action  also  might  be 
considered  normal." 

Agatha  was  too  much  occupied  in  watching 
the  cow  to  disentangle  this  elaborate  compliment, 
but  she  was  nevertheless  sensible  that  a  compli- 
ment had  been  in  the  air.  Doubts  again  assailed 
her,  but  it  was  better  to  be  assailed  by  doubts  or 
even  by  compliments  than  by  the  cow. 

"  And,"  continued  Majendie,  "  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  professional  experience  I  have  only 
met  with  one  mad  cow." 

"Are  you  sure  it  didn't  behave  like  this?" 
said  Agatha,  with  an  anxious  eye  on  her  enemy, 
which  was  drinking  with  much  sound  of  gurgling. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  returned  Majendie, 
reassuringly. 

"  Didn't  it  follow  you  about  ?  " 

"Well,  he  admitted,   "it  did   do  that.     It 
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followed  my  uncle  all  round  a  field,  when  he  was 
walking  with  the  farmer,  and  kept  to  heel. 
They  did  not  suspect  anything  till  my  uncle 
pointed  at  a  rabbit  with  his  stick.  Then  the 
cow  jumped  over  the  stick  and  ran  after  the 
rabbit.  Then  it  scratched  away  at  the  rabbit-hole 
and  growled.  My  uncle  and  the  farmer  of  course 
were  too  astonished  to  do  anything  but  stare,  and 
then  the  cow  left  the  rabbit-hole  and  sat  up  on 
its  hind-legs  and  crossed  its  fore-feet." 

"  Oh,  how  did  they  ever  get  away  ? "  said 
Agatha,  who  was  becoming  interested,  the  more 
so  as  the  present  terror,  after  liberal  potations, 
was  removing  itself  to  the  farthest  possible  corner 
from  the  scene  of  its  sufferings. 

"Quite  easily,"  said  Majendie.  "My  uncle 
said  a  few  words  in  French,  and  it  lay  down  as 
still  as  possible.  And  as  he  happened  to  be 
telegraphed  for  the  same  day,  and  as  he  was  away 
for  a  week  and  the  farmer  knew  no  French  the 
poor  beast  never  moved  again,  but  died  where  it 
lay." 

"  But  why  in  French  .? "  Agatha  asked,  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  the  cow  or  the  narrator 
were  the  madder. 

Majendie  hastened  to  elucidate  his  point. 
'*  My  uncle  had  a  Parisian  poodle  which  had  died 
mad.  Previously  it  used  to  die  for  its  country — 
if  you  put  your  foot  there  and  take  my  hand — so 
— of  course  I  needn't  explain — that's  right." 

Once  on  firm  ground  Agatha  laughed  a  little, 
but  stopped  herself. 

"  Is  that  story  quite  true  ? "  she  asked. 
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Majendie  appeared  to  hesitate.  The  eyes 
that  looked  at  him  were  almost  uncomfortably 
sincere. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  frightened,"  he 
explained,  considering  her  carefully  the  while. 
Yes,  she  was  certainly  a  pretty  girl,  and  Talbot, 
his  usual  companion  of  the  five,  had  lately 
developed  a  love  of  solitude  coupled  with  in- 
cipient melancholia  which  made  him  morose. 
His  discovery  was  evidently  a  member  of  the 
other  camp,  and  he  remembered  the  machinations 
of  Sir  Seymour  Haddon  with  whom,  he  supposed, 
the  discovery  was  acquainted.  However,  the 
removal  so  lately  accomplished  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  explore  for  himself  without  fear  of 
'entangling  the  others.  Moreover,  if  they  should 
be  doomed  to  make  official  acquaintance  with  the 
enemy,  he  would  have  stolen  a  march  and  would 
not  make  one  of  a  bashful  rank  and  file  marshalled 
by  the  magnificent  Charles.  There  was  consola- 
tion in  this  thought,  for  somehow  the  idea  of 
owing  his  introduction  to  Charles  suddenly 
seemed  distasteful  to  him. 

"  But  if  it  wasn't  true  ? "  said  Agatha,  the 
serious  look  deepening. 

"  I  told  it  to  see  if  you  could  laugh,"  he 
explained  further.  "It  is  the  best  test  for 
hyst — for  the  condition  of  the  nerves.  I 
am  a  doctor,  and  my  name  is  Majendie — my 
father  may  be  known  to  you  by  repute.  You 
had  sustained  a  nervous  shock,  and  in  this  hot 
weather  one  cannot  be  too  careful.  Pulse  " — he 
suddenly  possessed  himself  of  Agatha's  hand  and 
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felt  her  pulse  quicken  slightly.  "  Eighty-three 
— slightly  above  normal  still.  You  should  rest 
for  a  little.  Perhaps  a  dose  of  bromide — but,  no, 
that's  hardly  necessary.  Avoid  walking  exercise 
to-day.  To-morrow  if  it  be  your  custom  to  go 
so  far  for  provisions,  Miss  Lauriston " 

Agatha  corrected  him,  as  he  paused  on  a 
slight  question. 

"  It  is  the  only  shop,"  she  admitted. 

" — it  can  safely  be  resumed.  At  this 
moment,  no.  Permit  me — as  a  doctor,  I  consider 
you  my  patient — to  ojfFer  you  a  seat  in  the  boat." 
He  rescued  her  basket  and  parasol  with  the  boat- 
hook.  Agatha  found  the  dispersal  of  her  load 
irremediable.  Only  the  rashers  of  bacon  re- 
mained, and  they  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  insect  kingdom.  This  distressful 
sight  so  occupied  her  that  she  submitted  to  his 
guidance  with  unusual  docility.  Majendie  mean- 
while was  wondering  what  she  meant  by  there 
being  only  one  shop.  He  thought  he  knew  one 
nearer  the  camp.  He  pushed  off  and  sculled 
rapidly  down  stream. 

"  Oh,  but  you're  going  wrong,"  said  Agatha. 
"  Can't  I  steer  ? " 

"  The  rudder's  unshipped,"  he  answered 
cheerfully. 

"  But  it's  up-stream,"  she  objected. 

Majendie  slackened.  "  Up-stream  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon  ;  I  thought  you  were  one  of  the  party 
camping  by  the  back-water." 

"  So  I  am,"  she  admitted,  "  but  we  aren't 
camping  any  longer  there."     She  blushed  a  little  ; 
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she  did  not  like  to  tell  him  why,  knowing  that  he 
must  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  removal. 

'*  I  understand,"  said  Majendie.  Agatha 
thought  this  sounded  ambiguous,  and  looked 
at  him  questioningly.  "  About  the  shop,"  he 
explained.  "  We  are  not  far  from  it  here.  Why 
shouldn't  we  replenish  your  basket  and  then  come 
back  ? " 

"  But  won't  it  be  dreadfully  out  of  your  way  ? 
I'm  sure  I  can  walk,  Mr.  Majendie.  Let  me  get 
out." 

He  rowed  on  unruffled. 

"  In  the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
experience,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seldom  met  so 
refractory  a  patient.  Haven't  I  prescribed  no 
walking  ?  I'll  get  your  provisions  and  take  you 
back  in  no  time.     You  are  up-stream  ? " 

Agatha  explained  the  site  of  the  new  camp. 
Majendie's  smile  puzzled  her.  But  he  kept  her 
talking  until  he  reached  the  nearest  point  for  the 
farm  and  village,  where  he  moored  the  boat. 
Then  he  took  a  list  of  Agatha's  needs,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  provisions  and  a  parcel  of 
similar  goods  for  himself. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  presently, 
as  the  boat  glided  up-stream,  "  but  you'll  be  very 
late  for  your  tea.  This  is  a  long  way  out  of  your 
way." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  explained,  "  it  is  all  in 
my  way,  every  yard  of  it.  We  moved  this 
.morning,  too.  I  hope  you'll  forgive  us.  Of 
course  we  didn't  know  you  were  moving." 
Agatha  could  not  help  answering  his  smile  ;  the 
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situation  was  too  ridiculous.  "  But,"  he  continued, 
as  a  thought  struck  him,  "  I  thought  Charles — I 
mean  our  friend  Hadden,  told  you  we  were 
moving." 

Agatha  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  she  asked. 

Majendie  thought  swiftly  before  he  answered. 
This  was  unexpected. 

"  He  said "  he  began,  "  I  mean,  I  thought 

you  knew  him." 

Agatha  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  we  don't  know  any  of  your  party — at 
least,  I  mean,  I  know  you,  of  course,  now  ;  but  1 
oughtn't  to." 

Agatha  was  prettily  confused,  a  circumstance 
that  enabled  Majendie  to  decide  that  since  she  did 
not  know  Charles,  after  all,  there  was  no  need  for 
him  to  help  her  to  that  knowledge.  The  problem 
could  wait. 

"  You  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Majendie, 
judicially,  "  considering  the  cow,  so  you  are  not 
to  blame." 

Agatha  agreed  that  she  was  not  to  blame,  but 
was  doubtful  how  Mrs.  Lauriston  would  regard 
the  matter. 

"  I  shall  not,  however,"  he  continued,  "  tell 
my  friends — of  your  move." 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  tell  Aunt  Charlotte," 
Agatha  murmured,  a  little  ruefully.  She  felt  that 
fate  had  put  her  into  a  position  of  duplicity  which 
was  distressing,  though  unavoidable. 

Majendie  ran  the  boat  into  the  bank  at  a  spot 
indicated  by  Agatha  as  being  the  nearest  to  her 
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camp,  for  she  would  not  allow  him  to  take  her 
right  up  to  the  back-water,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  had  to  pass  the  creek  which  held  the 
house-boat. 

*'  Remember,"  he  said,  as  he  assisted  her  out, 
"  you  mustn't  overtire  yourself,  and  if  you  go  to 
the  village  again  to-morrow,  take  your  time.  The 
cow  is  really  quite  harmless." 

"  I  think,  if  I  have  to  go  to-morrow  morning, 
I  shall  go  round  by  the  path,"  she  said  innocently. 

Majendie  promptly  resolved  that  he  would 
continue  to  steal  marches  on  the  magnificent  but 
untruthful  Charles.  He  would  begin  on  the 
path. 


CHAPTER  XV 

It  was  not  strange  that  Charles  had  not  been  able 
to  trace  Talbot  and  the  Gladstone  bag,  for  he  had 
confined  his  search  to  the  wood  in  which  he  not 
unnaturally  supposed  them  to  be.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  in  the  wood  at  all. 
Talbot's  fishing  excursions  had  made  him  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  river  banks, 
and  he  knew  that  the  wood  at  this  point  only 
skirted  the  stream  for  about  two  hundred  yards, 
and  then  receded,  giving  place  to  several  fields,  in 
one  of  which,  by  the  way,  a  scarecrow  was  a  pro- 
minent feature.  Higher  up,  wood  and  river 
joined  company  again. 

Therefore  he  had  cut  straight  through  the 
belt  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  reached  the 
first  field,  which  was  a  grass-meadow,  with  a  hay- 
stack in  the  corner  furthest  removed  from  the 
river,  and  separated  from  the  wood  by  a  hedge 
and  a  narrow  lane.  In  this  haystack,  in  an  excava- 
tion effected  with  some  labour,  he  deposited  the 
bag,  and  then  returned  to  the  house-boat  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  while  Charles  was  still  forcing 
his  way  impetuously  through  thorn  and  bramble 
in  a  different  direction. 

Talbot  had  been  tempted  to  visit  the  field  in 
138 
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which  was  the  scarecrow  the  same  afternoon,  but, 
on  reflection,  decided  not  to  do  so.  It  was  im- 
probable that  Cicely  would  be  there,  as  the  other 
camp  must  be  in  a  state  of  some  confusion  still, 
too  much  so,  at  any  rate,  for  so  leisurely  a  pro- 
ceeding as  Cicely's  fishing. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  however,  there 
seemed  no  adequate  reason  for  his  not  visiting 
the  appointed  spot,  except  that  it  was  Sunday,  a 
fact  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  momentarily 
escaped  his  notice,  and,  without  courting  the 
attention  of  his  friends,  he  took  his  rod  and 
basket  and  set  out,  making  a  detour  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  haystack,  behind  which  he  disappeared. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  a  well-dressed  man 
might  have  been  seen  skirting  the  edge  of  a  field 
of  turnips.  He  carried  a  fishing-rod  and  creel, 
but  his  appearance  hardly  suggested  that  he  was  a 
keen  sportsman — he  was  too  respectable.  In  his 
neat  suit  of  dark  blue,  with  a  tall,  very  white 
collar  and  with  a  decent  inch  of  shirt-cuff  peeping 
modestly  from  under  well-cut  sleeves,  he  gave 
one  rather  the  impression  that  he  was  a  mere 
amateur,  a  man  who  carried  a  rod  because  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  carry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  river.  The  true  fisherman,  moreover,  would 
have  detected  him  as  an  impostor  in  that  he  wore 
a  white  Panama  hat ;  for  no  true  fisherman  makes 
himself  more  conspicuous  to  the  fish  than  is 
absolutely  needful,  and  a  white  Panama  hat  is 
about  the  most  conspicuous  form  of  male  head- 
gear. His  boots  too  (had  any  one  been  able  to 
study  him    closely)   would   have   confirmed   this 
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impression  of  dilettantism.  They  were  never 
meant  for  miry  ways  and  rough  usage,  though 
their  beautiful  sober  brown  would  have  shone 
gracefully  in  any  garden.  Altogether  the  man 
looked  as  if  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  garden. 
A  very  close  analysis,  such  analysis  as  is  possible 
in  the  peace  of  a  garden,  might  have  suggested  to 
a  sartorial  purist  that  the  clothes  did  not  sit  on  the 
man  quite  as  they  should  have  done — they  should 
perhaps  have  been  tried  on  once  more  for  the 
final  alterations — but  this  would  doubtless  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  people.  It  was  more 
obvious,  perhaps,  that  the  man  walked  as  if  his 
boots  were  a  little  too  tight — but,  he  may,  of 
course,  have  only  been  avoiding  the  turnips. 

Of  all  these  things  Talbot  was  himself  aware. 
He  was  not  avoiding  the  turnips,  and  the  clothes 
(had  they  been  his  own)  would  certainly  have 
been  sent  back  to  the  tailor  for  revision.  Nor 
had  it  escaped  him  that  a  Panama  hat  was  the 
worst  hat  possible  for  fishing.  Nor,  in  short,  did 
he  at  all  feel  that  his  appearance  accorded  with  his 
apparently  intended  occupation.  But,  for  all  that, 
he  went  steadily,  and  somewhat  painfully  on. 
He  had  reached  that  stage  of  infatuation  in  which 
a  man  ceases  to  be  satisfied  with  his  natural 
advantages,  and  becomes  gloomily  aware  of  his 
deficiencies.  It  is  probable  that,  had  Charles's 
outfit  consisted  of  a  silk  hat  and  frock  coat, 
Talbot  would  now  be  wearing  them.  A  frock 
coat  covers  far  more  deficiencies  than  any  other, 
which  may  be  the  secret  of  its  popularity.  But, 
as  things  were,  Talbot  had   to  be  satisfied  with 
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what  he  could  get ;  and  that  was  little  enough, 
he  reflected  ruefully,  abased  in  spirit  before  Cicely's 
dark  eyes. 

However,  he  became  a  little  more  hopeful 
when  he  reached  the  scarecrow,  which  was  even 
less  respectable  than  is  usual  with  scarecrows.  Its 
principal  garment  might  have  been  a  coat  once, 
but  it  would  have  taken  a  skilful  tailor  to  say 
definitely.  The  only  recognizable  article  of 
apparel  that  it  could  boast  was  a  hat — he  could 
tell  that  it  was  a  hat  because  it  was  placed  above 
the  other  rags.  Yes,  he  was  certainly  more  pre- 
sentable than  the  scarecrow,  and  he  acquired 
courage  from  this  conviction.  So,  with  a  some- 
what more  assured  gait  he  walked  on  to  the  clump 
of  willows  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  where  he 
hoped  to  test  the  efiicacy  of  his  improved 
appearance. 

But,  alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  effort,  there 
was  no  one  there,  and  the  improved  appearance 
was  thrown  away  on  insensate  nature,  who,  as 
he  indignantly  reflected,  was  probably  just  as 
much  pleased  with  the  scarecrow  as  with  himself. 
He  searched  the  clump  of  willows  thoroughly  to 
see  if  Cicely  had  by  any  chance  been  there  and 
gone  away  again.  But  no,  there  was  no  sign  of 
her,  not  even  a  cushion  or  a  novel.  Talbot  was 
sadly  disappointed,  and  he  sat  down  to  muse  on 
feminine  inconstancy  and  think  great  and  pessi- 
mistic thoughts — though  he  had  in  the  bottom  of 
his  mind  a  conviction  not  uncomfortable  that 
Cicely  was  probably  an  unpunctual  person,  and 
might  come  after  all. 
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Cicely,  however,  had  no  intention  of  coming. 
She  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  so  to  herself 
when  they  last  met.  It  would  never  do  for  him 
to  think  that  she  was  too  eager  to  meet  him,  and 
moreover  she  thought  that  he  had  assumed  too 
much  last  time  in  stating  his  belief  that  she  had 
come  on  purpose  ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  expressed 
too  much.  In  such  a  matter  the  feminine  mind 
often  looks  in  vain  for  a  decent  reticence  in  the 
obtuse  male,  so  Cicely  adhered  to  her  resolution 
of  not  visiting  the  perch-hole  the  first  day.  It 
must  be  understood,  by  the  way,  that  this  was 
the  first  day  spent  in  the  new  camping-ground  in 
her  estimation.  A  day  of  which  any  part  was 
passed  in  so  vexatious  a  thing  as  travelling  was  to 
her  a  dies  non;  it  did  not  count.  She  simply 
removed  it  from  her  scheme  of  things.  She 
would  have  admitted,  perhaps,  that  there  had 
been  a  day,  but  she  would  have  explained  that  it 
had  been  wasted  for  any  practical  purpose.  To 
Cicely  a  fortnight's  holiday  meant  sixteen  days, 
and,  extending  her  theory  in  a  truly  feminine 
manner,  if  any  unfortunate  cause  reduced  her  fort- 
night to  fourteen  she  would  disparagingly  call  it 
ten.  Talbot  had  read  her  accurately  up  to  a  point 
in  deciding  that  she  would  not  appear  yesterday ; 
but  he  did  not  yet  understand  her  fully.  More- 
over, the  day  was  Sunday.  Cicely  had  duly  been 
to  church  in  the  morning,  and  active  exercise  in 
the  afternoon  would  certainly  not  have  met  with 
her  aunt's  approval. 

Nevertheless,  Cicely  was  not  far  away.     Had 
Talbot   only  known  it  there  was  but   the   river 
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between  them,  and  she  was  watching  him  at  this 
moment,  not  without  amusement,  from  a  snug 
nest  which  she  had  made  for  herself  among  the 
bracken  on  the  opposite  bank.  Though  on 
Sunday  one  does  not  fish  for  perch,  she  thought 
it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  prudence  to  recon- 
noitre a  spot  which  she  was  given  to  understand 
would  prove  remunerative  in  the  indefinite  future. 
So  she  had  walked  along  the  bank  on  her  own 
side  through  the  wood  till  she  saw  something  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  that  was  evidently  a 
scarecrow.  There  was  also  a  clump  of  willows 
not  at  all  unlike  the  one  which  she  had  found 
lower  down.  This  was  evidently  a  good  spot  for 
perch,  so  she  arranged  her  cushions  commodiously 
and  settled  herself  down  to  meditate  on  the 
prospect  of  ensnaring  those  handsome  fish — on 
that  and  other  things. 

She  had  not  been  there  long  when  she  saw  the 
figure  which  has  been  described.  She  did  not  at 
first  recognize  it,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
set  of  the  shoulders  as  it  stopped  and  apparently 
spoke  to  the  scarecrow  which  seemed  familiar,  and 
as  it  came  nearer  she  realized  that  it  was  Talbot  in 
strangely  immaculate  attire.  Cicely  pondered  on 
this  circumstance,  and  revolved  the  various  causes 
that  might  have  induced  this.  It  was  Sunday  of 
course,  for  one  thing.  But  somehow  she  was  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  was  wholly  responsible  for  it. 
Talbot  was  the  kind  of  person  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.  On  the  whole  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  Sunday  but — the 
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thought  amused  her,  and  made  her  blush  a 
little. 

It  was  rather  ridiculous  of  him,  but  still  it  was 
a  slight  token  of  respect,  and  as  such  she  appre- 
ciated it.  She  forgave  him  his  rather  inappropriate 
leap  at  a  conclusion,  and  became  a  little  sorry 
when  she  noted  his  obvious  disappointment  as  he 
reached  the  willows.  She  was  for  a  moment 
tempted  to  declare  her  presence  as  she  watched 
him  thinking  his  great  and  pessimistic  thoughts. 
But  he  might  do  something  even  more  foolish  ; 
he  might  swim  across  the  river  or  something,  and 
that,  she  decided,  though  a  romantic  idea,  would  be 
a  pity  for  such  a  smart  appearance. 

So  Cicely  did  not  move  until  Talbot  had 
become  tired  of  waiting  and  was  on  his  way  back 
across  the  turnip-field.  Then  she  rose  up  and 
went  her  way  too,  with  her  cushions  and  her 
unopened  novel. 

Talbot,  looking  round  when  he  reached  the 
gate  at  the  far  corner  of  the  field,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  something  in  the  distance  that  might  have  been 
a  white  dress  among  the  trees.  But  he  could  not 
be  sure,  and  it  vanished  almost  immediately.  He 
returned  to  the  haystack  wondering  vaguely. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Admiral  felt  injured.  He  found  himself, 
except  for  William,  alone  by  the  house-boat.  He 
had  offered  to  fish  with  Talbot,  who  had  in  the 
most  uncomplimentary  manner  told  him  that  he 
wanted  to  catch  something  for  dinner  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  interrupted.  With  this  Talbot 
had  picked  up  his  rod  and  basket  and  departed 
fiercely.  Charles,  it  had  come  to  be  understood, 
was  permanently  occupied  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon  in  trying  to  materialize  an  imaginary 
Gladstone  bag.  But  on  Majendie  the  Admiral 
had  reckoned,  for  when  he  proposed  a  stroll  the 
doctor  had  assented.  Then  Majendie  had  gone 
off,  seemingly  to  the  house-boat  for  tobacco,  while 
the  Admiral  awaited  his  return. 

When  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  after- 
breakfast  pipe  he  got  up  to  look  for  his  friend, 
but  Majendie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  asked 
William,  who  was  washing  up,  what  had  happened. 
The  doctor,  it  seemed,  had  taken  the  boat  and 
gone  off  to  get  some  eggs  at  the  farm  ;  and  so  the 
Admiral  was  deserted.  He  was  not  indignant 
exacdy,  still  less  was  he  suspicious.  If  he  had 
known  that  Talbot  was  hastening,  by  way  of  a 
haystack,  to  a  field  with  a   scarecrow  in  it,  and 
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Majendie  to  another  field  of  which  two  sides  were 
skirted  by  a  path  and  in  which  was  a  brindled  cow 
with  a  crumpled  horn,  he  would  have  received 
no  enlightenment.  And  yet,  if  he  believed  in 
heredity,  his  profession  should  have  taught  him  to 
expect  duplicity  in  man,  to  whom  the  human  boy 
is  father. 

He  helped  William  to  wash  up,  so  much  was 
he  in  need  of  society,  and  then  he  set  out  for  a 
lonely  walk,  for  William,  having  finished  his  task, 
desired  to  fish  for  bream — a  lengthy  occupation 
involving  a  great  expenditure  of  silence.  The 
Admiral  therefore  set  off  for  a  village  some  two 
miles  away  in  which,  he  had  heard,  there  were  a 
church  and  a  school,  and  presumably  a  pastor  and 
a  master  with  whom  it  might  be  possible  to 
indulge  in  a  little  human  conversation.  And  as 
he  went  he  depreciated  the  scenery  by  apt  com- 
parisons to  the  scenery  in  Virgil  and  to  the  Alps 
and  Lakes,  and  other  things  incidental  to  his 
profession. 

History,  being,  like  schoolmasters,  fond  of 
repetition,  was  repeating  itself  this  very  morning. 
The  new  camp  had  now  been  pitched  long  enough 
for  its  occupants  to  resume  their  ordinary  life. 
Mrs.  Lauriston,  after  breakfast  was  over,  had 
retired  to  inspect  the  stock  of  provisions  with 
Agatha  and  Martin.  In  consequence  the  elder 
Miss  Neave  presently  emerged  with  the  basket 
and  announced  that  she  was  again  going  marketing. 
She  set  off  with  a  quick  decision  that  anticipated 
any  offers  of  company. 

Mr.   Lauriston  was  smoking  his  cigar  while 
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watching  the  river  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  ; 
it  hardly  supplied  the  place  of  his  newspaper. 
Cicely  had  settled  herself  comfortably  on  a  rug 
close  to  her  uncle  ;  her  attitude  suggested  that  her 
plans  for  the  entire  day  were  decided  in  favour  of 
immobility.     Miss  Doris  looked  at  her  in  envy. 

When  the  cigar  was  nearly  finished  Mr. 
Lauriston  arose  and  strolled  unostentatiously  away. 
His  younger  niece  smiled  ;  she  guessed  his  desti- 
nation, but  the  gleam  of  purpose  in  his  eye 
puzzled  her.  Mr.  Lauriston  was  indeed  going  to 
meet  the  magnificent  Charles,  but  that  was  only  a 
preliminary  to  more  serious  occupation. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Cicely  ?  "  in- 
quired Doris,  when  he  had  disappeared. 

"  There's  plenty  of  time,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  out  for  a  row } " 
suggested  Doris. 

**  You'd  get  dreadfully  hot,  dear,"  said  the 
unselfish  Cicely.  "  We'll  go  out  after  tea,  if  you 
like,"  she  added  as  a  concession. 

"  But  it's  hours  and  hours  to  tea,  and  it's  such 
a  lovely  morning." 

"  One  never  does  anything  in  the  morning," 
stated  Cicely,  generally. 

Doris  turned  away  with  a  half-sigh.  She 
almost  thought  of  volunteering  to  help  Mrs. 
Lauriston  ;  but  experience  warned  her  against  so 
rash  an  intrusion.  Finally  she  gathered  together 
her  sketching  materials  and  prepared  for  a  solitary 
walk.  Cicely  watched  her  friend  go  with  some 
little  shame.  She  did  not  really  mean  to  stay  in  the 
camp  till  luncheon,  nor  did  she  think  of  spending 
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the  hours  and  hours  in  question  in  doing  exactly 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  Doris,  with  her  sketch-book,  port- 
able easel,  paint-box,  and  one  of  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
best  cups,  started  off  along  a  lane  in  search  of 
a  subject  for  her  brush.  A  clock  struck  ten,  and 
attracted  her  attention.  Chimes  imply  a  tower  ; 
a  tower  in  the  country  suggests  ivy,  sunlight,  old 
stones  and  perhaps  an  appropriate  village  elder  on 
a  bench  below  engaged  in  contemplating,  with 
pardonable  satisfaction,  the  modest  headstone 
which  distinguishes  him  as  a  widower.  And  in 
due  course  Doris  found  all  these  things,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elder. 

She  sketched  away  happily  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  then  a  catastrophe  occurred.  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  best  cup  upset  itself,  and  to  replenish 
it  she  had  to  leave  the  churchyard  gate  at  which 
she  was  sitting  and  go  down  to  the  river  which 
skirted  the  other  side  of  the  meadow.  The  bank 
was  steep  and  rather  slippery,  and  in  descending 
she  nearly  fell.  The  cup  did  fall,  settling  down 
comfortably  in  four  feet  of  water,  quite  out  of 
reach.  Mrs.  Lauriston's  tea-set  would  be  ir- 
remediably incomplete. 

Doris  looked  round,  but  no  one  was  near. 
She  resolved  to  go  to  the  village  and  borrow 
a  long  stick  with  which  she  might  fish  the  treasure 
up.  Leaving  her  sketch  she  hurried  away,  deter- 
mining to  buy  a  mug  or  something,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  such  accidents  in  the  future.  She 
had  hardly  turned  the  corner  when  the  school- 
hour  ended  and  the  ordered  droning,  which  had 
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indicated  intelligent  response  on  the  part  of  pupils 
in  the  little  grey  school  next  the  church,  gave 
place  to  a  shrill  babel  of  many  keys  as  the  released 
mob  burst  forth.  The  little  girls  naturally  con- 
ducted themselves  with  seemly  gravity  and  set  ofF 
to  walk  home,  nearly  every  one  guiding  some  re- 
luctant infant  brother  or  sister  by  the  hand. 

Of  their  elder  brothers  some  expended  their 
compressed  activity  in  leap-frog  ;  two  of  insignifi- 
cant size  indulged  in  an  ineffectual  fight  con- 
cerning the  privilege  of  escorting  the  sister  of 
a  third  ;  five  or  six,  who  boasted  themselves  to  be 
the  proud  possessors  of  squirts,  hastened  to  the 
river  that  they  might  secure  the  needful  ammu- 
nition in  various  receptacles.  In  returning  they 
came  upon  Doris's  easel  and  began  a  heated 
debate  as  to  the  subject  of  the  sketch  thus  un- 
guardedly displayed.  From  criticism  they  pro- 
ceeded to  action,  emboldened  by  perceiving  a 
parasol  and  gloves  which  argued  the  absent  artist 
a  woman,  whose  efforts  with  true  chivalry  they 
thought  to  assist. 

"Jan  Miles  could  do  it  better  nor  she," 
argued  the  biggest,  with  pardonable  local  pride. 

"  There  he  be,"  said  another,  as  a  small  boy 
emerged  from  the  schoolroom  holding  a  slate  and 
pencil.  He  was  captured  and  brought  to  the 
easel.  Without  wasting  words,  the  committee 
commanded  him  to  complete  the  picture. 

"  Draw  a  peeg,"  said  the  biggest  boy,  indicat- 
ing the  spot  in  the  foreground  which  he  wished 
it  to  occupy.  Jan  Miles  protested.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  a  suitable  subject  for  a  churchyard  ; 
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he  would  have  preferred  the  village  elder — "a 
man  *'  as  he  phrased  it.  But  the  artist  is  depen- 
dent on  his  public  ;  the  present  public  demanded 
pigs,  and  pigs  they  were  going  to  have.  After  all, 
reflected  Jan,  a  pig  is  easier  to  draw  than  a  man, 
so  he  assented,  and  grasped  Doris's  brush,  which 
he  dipped  into  one  of  the  receptacles  and  dabbed 
vigorously  into  the  little  pot  of  crimson  lake  which 
was  prominent  in  the  paint-box.  He  had  never 
handled  so  noble  a  brush  or  worked  in  so  rich 
a  colour  before,  and  the  scruples  of  the  moralist 
vanished  before  the  promptings  of  the  artist. 
Soon  a  large  pig,  unusual  in  hue  but  recognizable 
in  shape,  lived  on  the  sketching-block,  and  Jan 
stepping  back  with  brush  aloft  shut  one  eye  and 
surveyed  it  with  pride. 

"  More  peegs,"  demanded  his  enthusiastic 
patrons,  and  Jan,  nothing  loth,  proceeded  to  add 
a  litter  of  smaller  pigs  which  followed  the  larger 
one  in  an  obedient  crimson  row  across  the  picture. 
The  effect  was  striking,  almost  allegorical. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  demanded 
a  stern  voice.  "Come  here.  What  have  you 
boys  been  doing  ?  " 

The  little  artist  paused  in  the  middle  of  his 
eleventh  pig,  though  he  was  almost  too  absorbed 
to  understand.  The  others  began  to  run.  The 
Admiral  re-arranged  his  tie,  straightened  his  straw 
hat,  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  and  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  The  boys  showing  no 
signs  of  obeying  his  command,  he  fell  back  upon 
a  device  imparted  to  him  by  a  college  friend  who 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  a  primary  school 
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on  the  way  to  the  proud  post  of  inspector  ;  the 
device,  he  had  been  told,  never  failed  with  the 
elementary  schoolboy. 

'*  Boys  !     Attention  !  "  he  commanded. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Strangely 
attired  though  he  might  be,  the  Admiral  spoke  as 
one  having  authority,  an  authority  which  boys 
dared  not  dispute.  They  stopped  in  their  flight. 
Then,  in  obedience  to  his  gesture,  they  approached 
him  timidly,  shuffled  with  their  feet,  and  looked 
shamefacedly  down  as  they  stood  in  an  orderly 
row,  holding  their  squirts  well  behind  their  backs. 

"  When,"  began  the  Admiral,  after  a  brief 
but  withering  survey,  "  when  I  find  one  small 
boy  engaged  in  a  piece  of  mischief  and  five  larger 
boys  looking  on,  1  find  it  invariably  the  case  that 
the  onlookers  are  the  instigators.  It  is  a  mean 
and  cowardly  thing  to  make  others  do  what  you 
dare  not  do  yourselves.     Stand  still !  " 

The  shuffling  of  feet  ceased,  and  the  boys 
assumed  a  military  correctness  of  attitude  that 
would  have  rejoiced  Mr.  Lauriston,  had  he  been 
there  to  see.  One  or  two  actually  dropped  their 
squirts  in  the  grass  behind  them. 

"Never  do  in  a  person's  absence  what  you 
would  not  do  before  them,"  pursued  the  Admiral, 
who  was  quite  in  his  element.  He  enunciated 
this  principle,  so  entirely  subversive  of  all  school- 
boy, indeed  of  all  human  practice,  with  an  air  of 
finality  that  impressed  his  impromptu  form  to  its 
discomfort.  "  What  have  you  got  there  ? "  he 
demanded  of  the  biggest  boy,  who  produced  his 
squirt    and    meekly    surrendered    it.      "  I    will 
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consider  the  question  of  its  retention  at  the  end  of 
the  hour."  The  Admiral  instinctively  put  out 
his  hand  to  place  the  article  on  his  desk,  but 
quickly  remembered  himself  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  A  slight  fizz  caused  a  quickly  suppressed 
grin  to  flit  across  the  portentously  vacuous  face  of 
the  late  owner.  His  squirt  had  leaked  and  ex- 
tinguished the  Admiral's  still  glowing  pipe.  The 
Admiral  was  aware  of  it,  but  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  betray  his  knowledge  at  this 
moment.  Nevertheless  he  was  sufliciently  re- 
called to  actual  fact  to  remember  that  he  was 
not  in  any  real  ofllicial  capacity  at  present.  His 
lecture  was  commendably  brief,  winding  up  with 
— "  Must  never  occur  again.     You  may  go." 

"  Please,   teacher "      The     biggest    boy 

lingered.  The  Admiral's  eye  hardened  ;  but  the 
hour  was  over  and  the  confiscated  squirt  was 
restored.  The  five  culprits  walked  away  with 
unwonted  piety  of  aspect. 

Little  Jan  Miles,  however,  stayed  ;  he  had 
not  quite  grasped  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  and 
he  had  an  explanation  to  offer.  The  Admiral's 
sternness  had  vanished  with  the  departure  of  his 
class.  The  pipe  was  extracted  and  refilled,  a 
match  was  struck,  and  then  he  very  kindly  asked 
the  boy  what  he  wanted.  Jan  explained  that  he 
didn't  want  to  put  in  pigs  really.  The  Admiral 
did  not  at  first  see  that  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
artistic  temperament,  which  is  not  recognized  at 
our  public  schools.  When  Jan  further  explained, 
however,  that  his  instinct  had  been  to  put  in 
"  a  man  "  the  Admiral  realized  it.     He  was  not 
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a  schoolmaster  at  the  moment,  and  in  his  leisure 
he  painted  himself.  So  he  began  to  talk  to  the 
boy  on  the  subject  of  the  damaged  sketch.  From 
criticism  he  too  proceeded  to  action,  a  rare  feat  in 
a  critic,  who  is  usually  better  pleased  with  explain- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  his  victim  than  with  show- 
ing how  it  should  be  done.  As  a  critic  he  should 
have  talked ;  but  as  a  schoolmaster  he  had  the 
instinct  of  the  fair  copy. 

When  Doris  returned  with  a  hooked  stick  she 
found  her  stool  occupied  and  a  fresh  sketch  of  the 
tower  being  rapidly  executed  by  a  male  stranger, 
while  a  small  boy  looked  on  in  round-eyed 
admiration.  The  situation  baffled  her.  The 
exclamation  "  Oh  ! "  did  not  seem  wholly  ade- 
quate, but  fortunately  the  Admiral  looked  up. 
He  saw  the  evidently  rightful  proprietor  ;  she 
seemed  becomingly  embarrassed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
bowing.  "  But  some  boys  spoilt  your  sketch, 
and  I  was  trying  to  put  it  right  before  you  came 
back.  This  is  the  culprit,  but  don't  be  too  hard 
on  him ;  it  wasn't  dtogether  his  fault."  He 
showed  her  the  original  with  the  addition  of  ten 
and  a  half  crimson  pigs.  He  flowed  on  glibly  in 
explanation,  saying  that  he  had  meant  to  leave  her 
a  sketch  in  the  same  condition  as  her  own,  and 
asked  if  she  would  have  discovered  the  change. 
The  small  boy  also  came  to  the  rescue  by  express- 
ing admiration  of  the  stranger's  feat,  and  Doris 
began  to  feel  less  alarmed.  Then  the  Admiral 
dismissed  the  cause  of  the  introduction  with  a  pat 
on  the  head  and  a  shilling  to  buy  himself  a  box  of 
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paints.  She  ventured  to  remark  that  he  must  be 
very  fond  of  children. 

"I  am  a  schoolmaster,"  said  the  Admiral. 
Perhaps  the  answer  was  ambiguous,  but  she  did 
not  think  so. 

"Oh,  that  is  such  a  noble  career,"  she  said 
warmly.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  the  Admiral,  but 
he  received  it  with  a  docility  which  proved  that, 
unlike  most  of  his  brother  pedagogues,  he  was 
still  capable  of  learning. 

"  You  might  have  had  everything  broken." 
He  evaded  her  opening,  from  modesty  as  she 
thought,  so  she  did  not  press  the  point,  but  told 
him  instead  how  it  was  that  she  had  had  to  leave 
her  easel  defenceless.  She  related  the  tale  of  the 
tea-cup's  loss  and  explained  its  importance  in  the 
set  with  a  solemnity  that  delighted  the  Admiral. 
He  insisted  on  recovering  the  heirloom,  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  fishing  it  up  with 
the  hooked  stick. 

By  now  it  was  a  quarter  to  one  and  luncheon 
was  at  half-past.  The  Admiral  helped  her  to 
collect  her  belongings,  and  firmly  appropriated  the 
easel  and  the  camp-stool. 

"  You'll  want  morning  light  to  finish  it,"  he 
said,  "  or  you'll  miss  all  those  fine  shadows." 

Doris  guilelessly  confessed  her  intention  of 
returning  next  day,  and  the  Admiral  was  satisfied. 
He  walked  beside  her  conversing  on  the  suitable 
subjects  for  sketches  that  the  neighbourhood 
supplied.  She  acquiesced  in  his  escort,  a  little 
shocked  but  not  ill-pleased.  After  all,  he  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  Doris  had  ideals.     Next  to  a 
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clergyman,  as  the  instructor  of  souls,  she  ranked 
the  instructor  of  youth  ;  she  had  never  had  any 
intimate  acquaintance  with  either.  Their  roads 
eventually  parted  shortly  before  they  reached  the 
camp. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  easel  and  camp- 
stool  seemed  unusually  heavy  to  Doris.  She  was 
surprised  at  suddenly  meeting  Cicely.  Cicely  was 
also  surprised ;  she  was  carrying  a  fishing-basket 
and  a  rug,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Have  you  been  sketching,  dear  ?  "  inquired 
the  younger  Miss  Neave,  quickly.  However, 
before  Doris  could  reply  she  vanished  behind  a 
bush  to  emerge  with  an  addition  to  her  burdens, 
a  rod  neatly  packed  in  its  case.  "  I'm  so  glad  to 
meet  you,"  she  pursued  hurriedly  ;  "we'll  keep 
each  other  company  in  being  late."  She  cast  a 
regretful  look  behind  her,  for  the  bait-tin  still  lay 
in  its  hiding-place  ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  pick 
that  up  now.  So  she  began  gaily  to  question 
the  unsuspecting  Doris,  who  was  full  of  her 
adventure. 

"  You  met  one  of  the  house-boat  ?  What 
fun  !  "  said  Cicely.  "  You  must  tell  me  all  about 
it  when  we  go  out  for  a  row.  Only  don't  tell  the 
others  just  yet ;  I  want  to  hear  it  all  first ;  it'll  be 
so  much  nicer." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

To  all  appearance  Mr.  Lauriston,  who,  as  has 
been  seen,  had  strolled  away  from  Cicely's  side 
before  his  cigar  was  quite  finished,  was  taking  a 
leisurely  but  absorbing  interest  in  the  minute 
things  of  the  morning.  The  altitude  of  the  sun, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
all  seemed  fully  to  occupy  his  attention  in  turn. 
And  then  there  was  Martin  who  was  chopping  up 
the  fallen  limb  of  an  elm- tree  for  firewood,  a  sight 
which  is  sufficiently  engrossing  for  the  after- 
breakfast  mood. 

But  in  reality  Mr.  Lauriston's  mind  was  only 
half  open  to  these  impressions  ;  he  was  occupied 
with  a  problem  which  had  now  been  perturbing 
him  for  several  days,  and  which  even  threatened  to 
invade  his  nights  also. 

"Martin,"  he  said  suddenly,  "you've  been 
about  a  good  deal.  I  suppose  you  haven't 
happened  to  notice  such  a  thing  as  a  Gladstone 
bag  anywhere  ? " 

Martin,  who  had  only  been  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to  that  he  might  rest  from  the  not  over- 
congenial  labour  suggested  by  Mrs.  Lauriston  for 
his  spare  moments,  found  this  an  excellent  excuse 
for  straightening  his  back,  and  he  looked  at  his 
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master  with  as  much  astonishment  as  is  permitted 
to  a  retainer  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
service  in  Ealing. 

"  Gladstone  bag,  sir  ?  No,  I  can't  say  as  I 
have.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  whereabouts  you 
dropped  it,  sir  ?  " 

The  habits  inculcated  by  such  a  training  as 
Martin  had  had  soon  reasserted  their  sway,  and 
only  in  the  repetition  of  the  two  words  did  his 
surprise  affect  his  speech.  The  rest  of  his  utter- 
ances betrayed  no  more  than  polite  interest 
tempered  by  zeal. 

Mr.  Lauriston,  however,  was  not  unaware  that 
he  had  nearly  shaken  the  completeness  of  Martin's 
confidence. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  mine,"  he  hastened  to  add  ; 
"  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine.  If  you  should 
happen  to  come  across  it,  you  might  let  me  know. 
It  will  be  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Martin,  with  an  im- 
passivity that  in  the  circumstances  was  highly 
creditable.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Lauriston's 
explanatory  effort  was  much  less  surprising  than 
his  original  question. 

"  By  the  way,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to 
mention  such  a  thing  to  your  mistress,"  added 
Mr.  Lauriston,  not  that  he  doubted,  but  to 
disarm  the  possibility  of  doubt. 

**  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Martin,  again. 

"  And,  Martin,"  his  master  continued,  "  I 
want  you  to  put  me  across  the  river  in  the  boat. 
Some  of  the  ladies  may  wish  to  use  it  this  morning, 
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so  I  had  better  not  keep  it  there.  I  am  going  to 
take  a  walk.  You  can  fetch  me  back  about  one 
o'clock."  So  saying  Mr.  Lauriston  threw  away 
the  stump  of  his  cigar,  and  they  both  moved 
towards  the  little  creek  in  which  the  boat  was 
moored. 

Martin  landed  his  master  on  the  other  bank, 
and  returned  shaking  his  head  slowly  and  solemnly 
from  side  to  side. 

"  There  don't  look  nothing  amiss  with  him," 
he  thought. 

Mr.  Lauriston  now  safely  on  the  other  bank 
turned  his  steps  down  stream,  not  observing  a 
figure  which  disappeared  behind  a  haystack  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  meadow.  He  soon  came 
to  the  belt  of  wood  already  mentioned,  and 
entering  it,  turned  to  the  left  along  a  narrow  path 
which  led  to  a  small  clearing.  Here  he  paused, 
sat  down  on  an  old  stump,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar 
and  waited.  Presently  there  was  a  crackling  of 
the  undergrowth,  and  Charles  appeared  carrying 
two  bottles  of  beer  and  two  glasses,  which  he 
placed  on  another  stump  as  he  greeted  Mr. 
Lauriston. 

"  You  haven't  found  it  yet,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
the  first  comer. 

Charles  shook  his  head.  "I  pretty  well 
finished  this  part  of  the  wood  yesterday,  too," 
he  said.  "  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  come  and 
help." 

Mr.  Lauriston  modestly  disclaimed  any  special 
merit. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  explained,  "  it  gives    me 
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something  to  do,  and  I  like  looking  for  things, 
always  did  from  my  childhood.  I  delighted  in 
scouting  when  I  was  a  volunteer." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same,"  said 
Charles  ; "  I've  covered  twice  the  amount  of  ground 
since  I've  had  you  to  help." 

"Not  at  ail,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  with  the 
contradictory  politeness  so  dear  to  the  Briton. 
"  I  declare  yesterday  gave  me  quite  an  appetite. 
Now,  where  are  we  going  to  begin  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  reconnoitring  the  ground 
with  his  eye,  "  I  don't  think  it's  anywhere  close  at 
hand.  I  vote  we  leave  this  part  and  go  right  into 
the  wood.  You  bear  away  to  the  left  and  I'll  go 
to  the  right  ;  then  we  shan't  run  the  risk  of 
covering  the  same  ground  twice.  We'll  come 
back  here  for  a  drink  about  twelve,  if  that  suits 
you. 

This  suggestion  did  suit  Mr.  Lauriston,  and 
he  was  about  to  begin  his  task  when  a  thought 
occurred  to  him. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  so  young  as 
I  was  " — Charles  politely  denied  this — "  and  there 
is  the  chance  of  its  being  up  a  tree  ;  I  can't  climb 
trees  as  I  could." 

A  certain  licence  of  reminiscent  speech  is  per- 
mitted to  gentlemen  who  are  no  longer  young,  and 
it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Lauriston 
had  never  been  able  to  climb  trees.  That  he 
could  not  do  so  now,  however,  was  a  point  that 
Charles  had  to  take  into  consideration.  After  a 
moment's  reflection  he  answered — 

"  These  trees  are  not  big  enough  to  hide  it,  if 
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it  is  anywhere  in  the  branches  ;  it's  a  good  big 
bag  ;  so  you're  certain  to  s^e  it.  Shout  for  me, 
and  I'll  come  and  climb  for  it." 

Mr.  Lauriston  promised  to  do  so,  and  they 
separated,  each  turning  to  his  allotted  portion  of 
wood. 

Of  the  search  little  need  be  said.  Looking  for 
a  Gladstone  bag  in  a  wood  is  not  unlike  looking 
for  a  tennis-ball  in  a  shrubbery,  an  occupation  in 
which  Mr.  Lauriston,  from  frequent  practice  at 
Ealing,  had  become  tolerably  expert.  There  was 
a  shrubbery  at  each  end  of  the  tennis-lawn,  and  the 
netting  was  hardly  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
variety  of  Cicely's  strokes  ;  she  was  accustomed 
to  leave  all  that  could  be  left  to  her  partner,  but 
now  and  then  there  comes  a  ball  that  cannot  be 
avoided  without  great  exertion  ;  this  ball  it  was 
her  custom  to  remove  as  far  from  herself  as  she 
could,  frequently  employing  the  device  by  which 
the  missile  is  received  on  the  racket  and  transferred 
to  some  indefinite  point  behind  one's  right 
shoulder.  Mr.  Lauriston  was,  as  a  rule,  his 
niece's  partner  by  virtue  of  the  social  law  which 
ordains  that  when  of  any  given  four  three  are 
women  it  shall  be  the  masculine  prerogative  to  be 
considered  the  best  player,  and  accordingly  to  pair 
off  with  the  worst.  So  it  came  about  that  Mr. 
Lauriston  spent  much  time  in  the  shrubberies 
while  Cicely  made  suggestions  and  calculations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  netting. 

Cicely  had  a  theory  that  when  a  ball  was 
thoroughly  lost  you  could  effect  much  by  throwing 
a  second  ball  after  it  at  a  venture,  the  idea  being 
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of  course  that  one  ball  found  the  other  ;  but  the 
effect,  as  her  exasperated  uncle  had  been  known 
to  declare,  sometimes  was  that,  though  the  one 
ball  doubtless  found  the  other,  he  himself  lost 
both.  It  may  have  been  the  likeness  of  occu- 
pation that  brought  Cicely's  theory  to  his  mind 
after  an  hour  of  stooping,  craning,  poking  into 
the  undergrowth  with  his  stick,  and  generally 
arduous  searching.  As  he  paused  awhile  to 
rest  he  could  not  help  wondering  whether 
there  might  not  be  something  in  it,  and  whether 
if  he  sent  Martin  to  hide  his  own  Gladstone 
bag  in  the  wood  the  result  might  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

In  order  to  think  the  matter  over,  he  made  his 
way  to  a  gate  which  opened  out  of  the  wood  into 
a  meadow,  for  he  had  followed  Charles's  instruc- 
tions as  to  keeping  well  to  the  left.  Leaning  on 
this  gate  he  lighted  another  cigar  (an  excess  of  his 
morning  allowance,  amply  justified  by  the  honest 
toil  which  made  him  mop  his  brow)  and  meditated 
dreamily.  And  as  he  meditated,  objections  to  the 
scheme  began  to  rise  up  before  him.  For  one 
thing,  Martin  might  hide  the  bag  somewhere 
where  he  would  never  think  of  looking — in  that 
haystack  opposite,  for  instance.  No  one  ever  puts 
Gladstone  bags  in  haystacks ;  no  one  ever  looks 
for  them  there.  And  then  Martin  might  forget 
where  he  had  put  it,  and  so  there  would  be  two 
Gladstone  bags,  like  Cicely's  tennis-balls — hope- 
lessly lost.  No,  the  idea  was  not  feasible.  And 
with  this  Mr.  Lauriston  shook  himself  into  wake- 
fulness once  more,  and  remembering  that  Charles 
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had  talked  of  refreshment  at  about  this  hour,  he 
went  back  to  the  rendezvous. 

After  they  had  rested  and  refreshed  themselves 
there  still  remained  a  good  half-hour  of  valuable 
time,  which  Charles  suggested  might  be  utilized 
for  exploring  a  meadow  or  two.  It  would  be  a 
change,  he  said,  from  the  confinement  of  the 
wood.  Mr.  Lauriston  assented  and  they  forth- 
with entered  the  meadow  in  the  corner  of  which 
was  the  haystack  with  which  the  reader  is  now 
familiar.  It  caught  Charles's  practised  eye  at 
once. 

"  Did  you  come  on  that  by  any  chance  ? "  he 
said.     "  You  must  have  got  pretty  near  it." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  "  it  isn't 
there."  And  indeed  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  settled  the  point  practically  as  well  as 
logically,  so  curiously  are  the  workings  of  an 
active  mind  and  a  tired  body  interwoven.  Charles 
had  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Lauriston  and  he 
dismissed  the  haystack  from  his  thoughts,  turning 
to  the  river  bank,  which  was  thickly  fringed  with 
tall  reeds.  Here  an  unscrupulous  person  who  did 
not  mind  exposing  another  person's  property  to 
the  risk  of  damp  might  have  concealed  many 
Gladstone  bags. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  next  meadow,  two  people 
were  engaged  in  argument. 

"But  it's  much  too  big,"  objected  Cicely. 
"They  won't  believe  I  ever  caught  it  all  by 
myself."  //  was  a  large  chub,  which  Talbot,  not 
without  an  uncomfortable  remembrance  of  Izaak 
Walton's  disinterested  generosity  to  the  milkmaid. 
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was  pressing  upon  Cicely's  acceptance.  The  perch 
had  not  been  on  the  feed,  a  fact  which  Cicely  in 
feminine  wise  had  been  inclined  to  attribute  to 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  her  angler.  When 
indeed  an  hour  had  passed  by  without  a  bite,  she  had 
remarked  that  it  was  a  pity  that  she  had  not  brought 
her  own  rod,  as  she  would  not  like  to  go  back 
without  anything.  And  then — for  they  were  now 
on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  for  her  to  tease  him 
— she  had  hinted  that  the  fisherman  was  too 
smartly  attired  ;  his  hat,  she  thought,  had  frightened 
the  perch  away. 

Talbot  was  rather  annoyed ;  he  considered 
Cicely  ungrateful,  but  there  were  several  reasons 
why  he  could  not  say  so.  Instead  he  was  in- 
flicting upon  her  a  long  dissertation  on  the  un- 
stable nature  of  fishes,  and  was  about  to  assure 
her  somewhat  warmly  that  even  the  best  angler 
could  not  always  succeed,  when  he  had  an  un- 
expected bite  and  succeeded  in  landing  the  chub 
in  question,  a  fish  of  some  three  pounds.  There- 
upon he  altered  the  form  of  his  peroration  and 
pointed  out  that  patience,  not  uncombined  with 
skill,  was  bound  to  achieve  result  in  the  end. 
Cicely  was  convinced  :  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  result,  and  her  opinion  of  Talbot  went  up  ; 
but  she  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting 
the  fish.  In  the  first  place  she  felt  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  remember  its  Latin  name,  which 
was  far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  perch  : 
in  the  second  she  did  not  think  so  highly  of  its 
attributes,  history,  and  habits,  which  she  made 
Talbot  recount  to  her  ;  and  lastly,  it  was  too  big. 
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"  Can't  you  catch  me  a  little  one  ? "  she 
said. 

Talbot  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  do  so, 
but  success  had  made  him  masterful  and  he  in- 
sisted on  her  accepting  the  chub. 

*'  Say  you  just  pulled  it  out,"  he  advised  ; 
"  they  won't  know  any  better." 

Cicely  admitted  that  they  might  not  discover 
any  technical  inaccuracy  in  such  a  description,  but 
was  not  sure  as  to  the  attitude  of  her  own  con- 
science in  the  matter.  At  the  word  consciencey 
however,  Talbot  smiled  a  peculiar  smile  at  his 
well-polished  brown  boots,  and  Cicely  decided  not 
to  insist  on  that  point ;  instead,  she  blushed  and 
repeated  her  request  for  a  little  one.  At  that 
moment  Talbot,  who  was  leaning  against  a  willow 
close  to  her  in  a  studiously  graceful  attitude, 
suddenly  looked  up  with  an  exclamation,  and  then, 
whipping  off  his  too  conspicuous  hat,  sat  down 
very  quickly  behind  the  tree.  Cicely  raised  herself 
a  little  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  perceived 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field  two  persons  getting 
over  the  stile. 

"  It's  Uncle  Henry,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  a 
young  man."  They  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation. 

"  You  must  go  and  meet  them,"  said  Cicely, 
after  swift  deliberation,  "  and  say  I'm  not  here  if 
they  are  looking  for  me." 

Talbot  frowned  at  his  brown  boots  again  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  He  did  not  want  to  see 
Charles  at  this  moment  any  more  than  Cicely 
desired   to   meet   her   uncle.      Then    he   looked 
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round  hurriedly.  Positively  there  was  no  cover 
in  the  field  except  this  particular  clump  of  willows. 
There  was  one  course,  however,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst. 

"  They're  not  coming  this  way  yet,"  he  said 
more  cheerfully,  as  he  peered  round  the  tree  and 
saw  the  pair  stopping  and  apparently  poking  into 
the  hedge  with  sticks  ;  "  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  looking  for  you." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  hedge,"  Cicely  admitted. 
**  But  they  are  looking  for  something,"  she  added 
dubiously.  "  I  think  you'd  better  go  and  take 
them  quite  away." 

This  was  the  one  impossible  course.  **No,'* 
said  Talbot,  firmly ;  "  that  would  make  them 
suspicious.  They'd  want  to  know  where  I'd  come 
from,  and  they'd  insist  on  looking." 

"  Uncle  Henry  wouldn't  insist,"  said  Cicely. 

"Haddon,  the  other  man,  would,"  Talbot 
asserted.  "  You  don't  know  him  ;  he's  a  most 
determined  fellow.  Besides,  they  evidently  don't 
suspect  anything  yet.  They're  only  looking  for 
mushrooms."  Talbot  counted  on  Cicely's  ignor- 
ance of  the  locality  in  which  mushrooms  may 
be  found. 

"  I  like  mushrooms,"  she  confessed.  "  But 
do  they  grow  among  turnips  ? "  she  asked  with 
vague  doubts.  "  I  thought  they  grew  in  frames 
like  melons." 

"  Oh,  they'll  grow  anywhere,"  said  Talbot, 
reassuringly. 

But  this  did  not  altogether  satisfy  her.  "  Then 
they    may    be   growing   all   round  us,"  she  said. 
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looking  about  her  in  alarm,  "and  they  will  be 
sure  to  look  here  too." 

"  Well,  it  won't  matter  if  they  only  find  you 
here  alone,  will  it  ?  "  said  Talbot,  whose  resolution 
was  taken.     "  They  mustn't  see  me,  of  course." 

"  No,  that  wouldn't  matter,"  she  admitted. 
"  Uncle  Henry  would  be  more  frightened  than  I 
should  ;  in  fact,  I  shouldn't  be  frightened  at  all. 
But  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

Talbot  pointed  to  the  river.  "I  will  get  in 
and  swim  down  to  those  reeds.  No  one  could 
see  me  in  the  middle  of  them." 

Cicely  looked  at  him  for  one  Instant  in  a  way 
which  would  have  amply  recompensed  him  even 
if  he  had  done  this  heroic  thing. 

"  No,"  she  said,  with  decision,  **  you  would  be 
drowned  or  catch  your  death  of  cold,  and  spoil  all 
your  clothes  too."  This  argument,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  did  not  weigh  very  much  with  Talbot. 
But  Cicely's  pretty  "  you  mustn't  really,"  was 
conclusive. 

"  We'll  wait  here  and  hope  they  don't  come. 
If  they  do,  I'm  not  afraid  of  Uncle  Henry,"  she 
added,  from  knowledge  that  he  was,  after  all,  a 
partner  in  guilt.  "And  besides,  he  eats  nearly  all 
the  fish  himself." 

And  so  they  waited,  and  Talbot,  in  the 
intervals  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  other  pair 
proceeded  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportu- 
nities opened  out  to  him  by  Cicely's  brief  but 
self-revealing  glance. 

"  No,  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  drowned," 
she  confessed  ;  and  Talbot  determined  to  remain 
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and    brave   all   storms,    even    the   storm   of  the 
enraged  Charles. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  storm-clouds  passed 
away,  or  rather  got  over  the  stile  again  after 
having  apparently  exhausted  the  mushroom-bearing 
possibilities  of  the  hedge.  And  when  Cicely  at 
last  declared  that  she  must  go,  and  meekly  pro- 
mised to  take  the  chub  with  her,  Talbot  congratu- 
lated himself  on  a  well-spent  morning.  There  is 
nothing  that  helps  the  intimacy  of  two  people  so 
much  as  the  discovery  that  they  can  both  be  brave 
in  the  fece  of  a  common  danger. 


CHAPTER    XVIIl 

"  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  "  I  should  like  to 
have  a  word  with  you.' 

"Certainly,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Lauriston  answered, 
without  enthusiasm.  He  had  hoped  to  escape  as 
usual  for  his  cigar  after  lunch,  but  as  that  was  not 
to  be  he  resettled  himself  resignedly,  wondering 
what  had  cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  meal.  The 
three  girls  had  also  been  sensible  of  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton's  silent  displeasure,  and  had  exchanged  glances 
of  mute  interrogation.  Cicely  rose  first,  rather 
elaborately  at  her  ease ;  but  her  rising  first  was 
proof  of  her  not  feeling  so.  Agatha  sat  still  for  a 
similar  reason. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Cicely  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Lauriston. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  a  book ;  Doris  said  she 
would  take  me  for  a  row,"  said  Cicely. 

"  We  shall  be  punctual  with  tea,"  announced 
her  aunt,  with  purpose.  Cicely  nodded,  and  took 
Doris  away  with  her. 

"  See  that  Martin  washes  up  properly,"  said 
Mrs.  Lauriston  to  Agatha,  and  then  she  led  her 
husband  away  from  the  camp  until  they  were  out 
of  sight  and  earshot. 

Mr.    Lauriston,   oppressed   with    misgivings, 
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selected  a  cigar  with  deliberate  nonchalance  and 
felt  for  his  match-box.  As  an  ex-volunteer  the 
smell  of  smoke  should  fortify  him  for  the  en- 
counter. Remembering  that  the  last  word  belongs 
to  the  fair  sex  by  right  of  conquest,  he  thought  to 
secure  the  first.  All  was  undoubtedly  discovered, 
but  even  so  a  certain  advantage  rests  with  the 
offensive.  He  struck  a  match  therefore,  and 
murmured  that  he  had  found  him  looking  for  a 
Gladstone  bag. 

"Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  very  firmly 
indeed,  "we  must  go  back  to  Ealing  at  once." 
She  paid  no  attention  to  her  husband's  opening 
murmur.  The  match  dropped  without  fulfilling 
its  purpose,  and,  justly  irritated,  tried  to  burn  a 
hole  in  Mr.  Lauriston's  white  canvas  shoe. 

"  My  dear,"  he  remonstrated,  "  what  possible 
harm " 

"  Mr.  Lauriston,"  interjected  his  wife  with 
increased  severity,  "  if  you  have  no  proper  feeling, 
I  owe  a  duty  to  my  poor  sister.  Mr.  Neave  may 
have  been  of  good  family — the  impertinence  of 
his  people  to  say  poor  Harriet  was  beneath  him, 
and  we,  daughters  of  an  alderman,  who  might 
have  been  Lord  Mayor  if  he  had  lived,  and  a 
knight ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  any  one  what 
Mr.  Neave  was  like  !  Agatha  has  repaid  my  care, 
but  Cicely,  she's  like  her  father — I  ought  not  to 
have  let  those  two  go  off  in  the  boat !  You  must 
go  to  the  farm  and  get  the  waggon  to  take  our 
things  to  the  station.  I  shan't  reel  safe  till  we  are 
back  at  Bel  Alp.  The  little  wretch,  pretending  to 
be  so  quiet  too  !  " 
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"  My  dear,"  began  Mr.  Lauriston,  again  ;  but 
his  wife  had  only  paused  for  breath,  and,  realizing 
this,  he  waited,  like  a  wise  man,  till  he  might  get 
some  clue  to  her  meaning.  He  looked  more 
cheerfully  at  the  scenery,  for,  whatever  might  be 
the  catastrophe  in  question,  it  evidently  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  Gladstone  bag.  Even  in  her  wildest 
moments  Charlotte,  he  felt  sure,  would  never  call 
him  a  little  wretch. 

"  I  never  could  have  supposed  It,  never  1 "  she 
continued,  with  gathering  vehemence.  "That's 
what  comes  of  reading  Ibsen  and  living  one's  own 
life  and  going  to  picture-galleries  on  Sunday 
instead  of  taking  a  bible-class  and  reading  the 
lessons  and  the  collect,  I  always  said  I  never 
liked  her.  She  lonely  !  Whatever  induced  you 
to  give  way  when  they  asked  you,  I  don't  know. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  what  she  was  like,  and 
never  had  her  in  the  house.  I  despise  a  man  who 
can't  say  no.  She  lonely !  She  knows  how  to 
fill  up  her  time  well  enough.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  asked  them  all  down  here.  Why  else  did 
they  come  down  here  at  all  ?  " 

Mr.  Lauriston  passed  a  puzzled  hand  over  his 
brow.  What  on  earth  was  his  wife  talking  about  ? 
Somebody,  apparently,  who  read  Ibsen,  lived  her 
own  life,  and  went  to  picture-galleries  on  Sunday. 
The  means  of  identification  were  not  sufficient ; 
but  he  felt  that  he  could  dismiss  his  first  sus- 
picion that  Cicely  was  the  object  of  attack. 
She  lived  her  own  life  gracefully  enough.  It  was 
true,  but  he  did  not  think  she  could  or  would 
read  Ibsen,   though  she  had   once  been   known 
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to  spend  a  morning  over  Hans  Andersen  in  the 
German. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  continued.  "  Have  you  got  the 
return  tickets  safe  and  the  packet  of  labels  in  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  of  your  trunk  ?  You  must 
send  a  telegram  for  me  to  Martha  to  re-engage 
her  to  cook,  as  Eliza  said  she  wouldn't  come  back 
again  when  I  gave  her  notice  a  month  before  we 
left — as  if  they  expected  to  have  board-wages  and 
nothing  to  do  all  the  time  we  were  away  !  But 
Martha  can  cook  fairly  well  now,  and  we'll  have 
Martin's  sister  in  to  help  her,  and  a  charwoman  to 
do  the  house- work.  If  I  could  only  trust  the 
registry  office,  but  after  that  drunken  kitchenmaid 
they  sent  me  and  their  refusal  to  return  the  fee, 
though  they  put  it  on  their  prospectus  that  they 
would  if  she  didn't  give  satisfaction — satisfactiotty 
and  she  drank  two  bottles  of  your  best  port,  and 
wouldn't  look  at  the  port  at  one-and-six  I  got  for 
Eliza's  cold,  though  it  was  easier  to  get  at,  not 
that  Eliza  was  grateful  either — no,  I  won't  go 
there  again.  But  if  you  go  over  and  telegraph  to 
Martha  we  can  go  back  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Lauriston  gasped  in  marital  sympathy, 
but  being  no  wiser  on  the  main  point  he 
still  refrained  from  suggestion.  Mrs.  Lauriston 
resumed — 

"  We  ought  to  send  her  home,  of  course  ;  but 
we  can't  do  that  as  it  is.  Fancy  her  being  so  sly. 
Sketching !  I'm  thankful  Cicely  never  would 
learn  it  if  that's  what  it  leads  to.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  many  of  them  have  been  helping  her 
to  sketch  !     You  ought  to  go  straight  down  and 
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thrash  the  lot  of  them,  Mr.  Lauriston,  that's  what 
you  ought  to  do.     The — the — fellows ! " 

Mr.  Lauriston  began  to  have  a  glimmering  as 
to  the  culprit,  though  he  still  could  not  deduce 
the  crime.  In  any  case  the  course  of  action  sug- 
gested for  himself  called  for  protest. 

"  I  hardly  think,  my  dear,  such  violent " 

"  You're  too  good-natured,  Henry,  too  good- 
natured.  Why,  you  wanted  to  keep  Eliza  just 
because  she  could  do  omelettes,  and  we  none  of 
us  care  for  omelettes  except  you — but  if  I  see  any 
of  them,  I'll  say  what  I  think  of  a  set  of  idle, 
good-for-nothing  young  men,  artists  most  likely, 
and  journalists  that  sit  up  to  all  hours  and  have 
breakfast  in  bed  and  call  themselves  Bohemian. 
And  she'd  be  just  such  another.  I  heard  her  ask 
Agatha  if  she'd  read  *  Endymion,'  by  that  dreadful 
Lord  Byron  too,  who  ran  away  with  somebody 
else's  wife  and  got  drowned  in  the  Mediterranean 
— serve  him  right — and  she  wanted  to  see  his 
statue,  though  they  put  it  in  an  Oxford  college 
because  it  hadn't  any  clothes  on  !      Why  even 

when  they  bathe  in  the  morning "  but  here 

Mrs.  Lauriston  broke  off  hurriedly.  The  vision 
of  Charles  on  the  house-boat  was  not  a  thing  to 
talk  about,  least  of  all  to  a  husband. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  seeing  that 
his  wife  had  at  last  paused  of  her  own  accord,  "  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  you  as  to  what 
had  better  be  done " 

*'  I  should  hope  you  were,"  she  said,  with 
decision. 

"  — but  I  really  don't  understand " 
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"  Don't  understand  ? "  she  exclaimed.  "  When 
I've  been  telling  you  all  this  time,  that  I  saw  Miss 
Yonge  walking  along  with  a  strange  young  man, 
who  was  carrying  her  sketching  things  as  if  he'd 
known  her  all  his  life,  and  they  parted  just  near 
here,  so  that  I  couldn't  have  seen  them  unless  I'd 
been  going  for  a  turn  before  luncheon — if  you'd 
seen  that,  and  seen  her  come  back  just  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  which  shows  how 
used  she  is  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  goes  out  to  work  in  the  City  and 
typewrites  and  smokes  with  stock-brokers  when 
she's  at  home — you  know  what  the  City  is  as  well 
as  I  do,  Henry  ! — when  I  saw  that  I  intended  to 
tell  her  what  decent  people  thought  of  such 
behaviour,  but  I  remembered  that  Martin  can 
never  be  trusted  with  a  stew,  and  then  Cicely  met 
her,  and  I  didn't  like  to  speak  to  her  before  Cicely 
— why,  you  don't  know  what  ideas  it  might  not 
put  into  the  child's  head  ! — so  I  just  waited  till  I 
could  talk  it  over  quietly  with  you  and  arrange 
about  going  back  to  Bel  Alp." 

Now  a  little  time  ago  Mr.  Lauriston  had  said 
in  his  heart  that  he  wished  nothing  better  than  to 
be  back  in  his  pleasant  residence  of  Bel  Alp. 
"Were  there  not  his  morning  paper  at  breakfast 
and  his  evening  stroll  in  the  garden  seasoned  with 
interchange  of  courtesies  over  the  wall  with  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  of  Minnehaha,  his  completely  de- 
tached neighbour  ?  Was  there  not  his  own  arm- 
chair in  his  study,  with  the  innocent-looking 
cabinet  constructed  for  documents  beside  it,  the 
cabinet  whose  contents  were  not  entered  in  Mrs. 
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Lauriston's  weekly  accounts  ?  All  these  things 
he  had  in  the  past  regretted  ;  but  now  the  country 
had  claimed  him,  and  he  was  beginning  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  life.  If  he  was  not  staying 
long  enough  to  turn  farmer  he  had  an  occupation 
more  engrossing  than  any  dreamed  of  by  the 
notoriously  fortunate  agriculturist.  He  had  a 
purpose  in  life,  a  definite  daily  task,  and  a  con- 
genial fellow-labourer  and  leader.  He  felt  that 
he  could  not,  without  unending  regret,  leave  un- 
decided the  precise  spot  in  the  wood,  which  he 
and  Charles  were  searching  in  systematically 
parcelled  plots,  where  lay  concealed  the  Gladstone 
bag.     Wherefore  Mr.  Lauriston  temporized. 

"  Is  that  all  you  saw,  my  dear  ? "  he  hazarded. 

"  All  ?  "  demanded  his  wife,  in  a  tone  which 
showed  that  he  had  opened  ill.  "  All  ?  What 
more  do  you  expect,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Do 
you  think  I  was  watching  for  more  ?  Why,  he 
might  have  kissed  her  in  those  thick  hedges  and  1 
should  never  have  known  it.  I  saw  him  take  off 
his  hat." 

Mrs.  Lauriston*s  voice  was  full  of  horror. 

"  It  may  have  been  an  accidental  meeting ; 
perhaps  she  was  tired." 

"  Accidental  I  I  can't  have  five  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  actors  making  accidents  like  that.  She 
led  him  on,  as  likely  as  not.  I'm  sure  I  can't 
imagine  what  any  man  could  see  in  her,  except 
her  eyes  ;  I  suppose  she's  got  good  eyes.  You 
men  never  seem  to  care  about  anything  else  but  a 
baby  face  with  big  eyes  in  it.  Agatha  and  Cicely 
are   much    better   looking,  and  five  young  men 
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don*t  come  down  Into  the  country  to  look  acci- 
dentally into  their  eyes.  I  should  think  not, 
indeed ;  they've  been  properly  brought  up.  I 
never  had  such  a  thing  happen  to  me." 

"  Yet,  if  it  comes  to  looks,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte  "  artfully  insinuated  her  lord  and  master. 

"  All  the  less  excuse  for  her,"  continued  his 
wife,  a  little  more  calmly.  "  If  she'd  been  a 
really  pretty  girl  one  might  excuse  her  flirting 
a  litde,  but  to  flirt  with  five  men  on  a  house- 
boat !  And  she's  only  got  her  eyes,  as  I  said, 
though  she  seems  to  know  how  to  use  them,  in 
spite  of  looking  so  demure.     Five  men  indeed  !  " 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  that  this  was  a  little  unfair, 
but  he  knew  not  quite  how  he  could  explain  it 
with  the  tact  so  necessary  in  domestic  life.  He 
was  suflFering  from  the  usual  masculine  inability 
to  follow  the  rapidity  of  the  feminine  intelligence, 
and  realized,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  inferior  is 
mere  logic  to  the  unerring  brilliancy  of  intuition. 
He  caught,  however,  at  statistics. 

"  You  said  you  only  saw  one  young  man  with 
Miss  Doris,'my  dear,  and,  after  all,  he  may  not 
have  been  one  of  the  party  on  the  house-boat." 

"  I'm  certain  of  it,"  asserted  Mrs.  Lauriston. 

This  should  have  satisfied  any  reasonable 
husband ;  but  Mr.  Lauriston,  with  a  prospect 
before  him  of  returning  to  an  Eliza-less  and 
therefore  omelette-less  Bel  Alp,  was  evidently 
not  reasonable  just  now. 

"  How  can  you  be  certain,  unless  he  was 
the  man  you  saw " 

"  Mr.  Lauriston  I "  exclaimed    his    indignant 
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spouse.  "  Mr.  Lauriston !  Did  you  suppose 
I  stopped  ?  After  we've  been  married  twenty- 
three  years  next  October,  too  1  I  shall  go  and 
consult  my  niece.  Miss  Agatha  Neave  at  least 
understands  what  is  proper  ;  I  have  brought  her 
up  myself.  All  you  men  are  alike.  All  you 
want  to  do  is  to  smoke  your  abominable  tobacco, 
and  you  don't  care  if  fifty  house-boats  come  here. 
I  believe  you  would  like  to  join  them  yourself." 
With  this  Mrs.  Lauriston  returned  to  the  camp, 
just  in  time  to  find  the  paragon  Agatha  drying 
the  last  salt-spoon. 

Mr.  Lauriston  at  last  lit  his  cigar.  "  I  shall 
never  understand  Charlotte,"  he  observed  to 
the  curling  blue  smoke.  "But  all  the  same  I 
don't  think  we  shall  go  back  to  Bel  Alp." 


CHAPTER   XIX 

Cicely  had  hurried  ofF  to  the  boat  with  unusual 
speed.  Not  until  she  was  settled  in  the  stern, 
with  the  rudder-lines  carefully  crossed,  did  she 
breathe  freely.  Then  she  called  for  Martin  to 
supply  her  with  what  she  thought  necessary  for 
the  sport  of  rowing,  a  book,  cushions,  and  some 
selected  greengages  ;  these  articles  represented 
her  minimum  of  equipment  when  taking  exercise. 
Doris  sat  down  to  the  sculls,  and  Martin  pushed 
the  voyagers  off  into  mid-stream.  But  they  did 
not  remain  long  in  that  perilous  position,  for  at 
the  first  turn  they  ran  aground,  thereby  upsetting 
Miss  Yonge's  sketching-basket,  which  was  propped 
in  the  bows. 

"  You've  got  your  lines  wrong.  Cicely," 
protested  Doris. 

"  Oh  dear,  1  forgot  to  remember  that,"  Cicely 
admitted.  "  Can  you  reach  the  boat-hook  ?  " 
Doris  could  ;  but  in  pushing  oflF  she  lost  a  scull, 
which  was  only  recovered  by  a  desperate  clutch 
that  shook  the  other  into  the  water.  This, 
however,  was  easily  re-captured,  while  the  boat 
drifted  very  slowly  back  again. 

"  Don't  row  till  they're  quite  dry,"  said 
Cicely ;    "  and  I'll  try  to  steer."     She  wobbled 
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the  rudder  energetically,  without,  however,  alter- 
ing the  direction  of  the  boat,  which,  rather  to 
her  surprise,  held  on  its  slow  course. 

Cicely  was  resigned,  and  Doris  thoughtful. 
The  uncrossing  of  the  lines  having  failed  to  alter 
matters,  the  younger  Miss  Neave  abandoned 
speculations  about  the  coxswain's  art.  She  never 
could  be  sure  which  string  to  pull,  but  as  she 
usually  pulled  the  wrong  one  she  had  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment  of  changing  hands,  and 
even  this  had  produced  no  very  satisfactory  result. 
Usually,  of  course,  to  drift  pleasantly  would  not 
have  troubled  her ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  suddenly 
heard  her  aunt's  voice  uplifted  in  expostulation 
with  the  uncomprehending  male. 

"  Pull  ! "  she  said,  with  unexpected  energy. 
"  We  shall  be  running  into  one  of  those  things 
called  *  Dangerous '  ;  you  always  do  when  one 
is  having  a  nice  time  on  the  river." 

Doris  obeyed,  and  they  meandered  elegantly 
up  towards  the  bend. 

"  You'll  run  us  aground,"  protested  the  rower. 

"  Oh  no,  dear ;  I  quite  remember  now. 
When  I  go  so,"  Cicely  tugged  gently  at  one 
string,  '*you  go  so.  And  when  1  go  so,"  here 
she  pulled  the  other,  "we  go  so.  I've  tried  it 
several  times,  and  it's  always  the  same.  But 
when  I  pull  both  hard,  or  don't  pull  at  all,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  make  any  difference  except  that 
we  always  go  a  little  to  the  right." 

"  Well,  1  wish  you'd  keep  us  a  little  straighter," 
said  Doris,  mildly  ;  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
quite  so  hard  for  me." 
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"  But  the  river  isn't  at  all  straight,"  objected 
Cicely,  with  triumph.  "  Now  we've  got  to  get 
round  the  corner.  Let  me  see  ;  so — yes,  and  it 
goes  so.     Oh,  I  must  pull  the  other  string." 

This  she  did  with  a  will.  Luckily  Doris 
counter-balanced  with  a  crab  on  the  needed  side, 
and  they  achieved  the  perilous  passage — to  run 
harmlessly  into  some  reeds. 

Though  on  the  same  side  as  the  camp,  they 
were  fairly  well  screened  from  observation,  and 
very  firmly  fixed  alongside  the  bank. 

"  No,  don't  push  it  off  again,"  said  Cicely  ; 
"  you'll  lose  the  oars  again  ;  and  that  tree's  quite 
pretty  enough  for  you  to  sketch." 

Doris  acquiesced  meekly,  and  began  to  undo 
the  portfolio.  The  topmost  sketch  displayed  a 
church-tower  in  a  promising  way  to  completion. 
It  did  not  escape  Cicely,  though  her  friend  would 
have  covered  it  up. 

"  Not  quite  finished  yet  ? "  asked  Cicely, 
slyly.     "  Were  you  interrupted  again  ?  " 

"No,  the  boys    didn't "      Doris  paused 

with  a  slightly  embarrassed  air. 

"  He  came  to  rescue  you,  in  case  ? "  Cicely 
suggested. 

"  He's  fond  of  sketching,  and  he  gave  me 
some  hints,"  said  Doris,  still  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. "  I  must  go  again  to  carry  them  out," 
she  added. 

"  Under  tuition  I  "  Cicely's  gravity  was  praise- 
worthy. 

Doris  looked  at  her  in  some  wonder. 
"  Tuition  ?  "  she  repeated. 
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"  I  thought  you  said  he  was  a  schoolmaster, 
dear." 

Doris  admitted  this  point.  "  He  did  tell 
me  a  good  deal.  He  says  there  is  a  fine  old 
oak  which  hid  King  Charles  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  standing  all  by  itself  in  a  glade  over 
there  " — she  pointed  towards  the  west — "  I 
shouldn't  have  known  of  it  if  he  hadn't." 

Cicely  smiled  to  herself.  Her  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  scholastic  profession  began  to 
rise  rapidly.  She  was  on  the  point  of  testing  her 
friend's  innocence,  but  refrained  nobly.  Doris 
might  then  not  go  sketching  in  the  expected 
quarter. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  have  got  far,"  said 
a  somewhat  scornful  voice  from  the  bank. 

"  We  took  ever  so  long  to  get  here,"  returned 
Cicely  in  self-defence. 

"You  would  if  you  steered,"  said  Agatha. 
"  Are  you  sketching,  Doris  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  was  going  to,  but  if "     Doris 

began  to  put  up  her  things  unselfishly. 

"  No,  do  go  on,  dear,  it's  such  a  pretty  view. 
We'll  take  a  turn  round  the  field."  Agatha's 
glance  at  Cicely  was  a  youthful  reproduction 
of  Aunt  Charlotte's  ominous  expression  during 
lunch.  Cicely  felt  rebellious  ;  she  was  very  com- 
fortable, and  the  greengages  were  deliciously 
ripe  and  fresh.  However,  she  rose,  under  protest 
if  in  silence,  and  jumped  out  with  surprising 
decision.  Her  usual  leisurely  disembarkation 
was  a  thing  that  counted  somewhat  on  assistance. 
The  sisters  went  off  together. 
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"We're  going  back  to  town  directly,  to 
prevent  it  happening  again,"  began  Agatha, 
abruptly. 

"  To  prevent  what  happening  again  ?  "  asked 
Cicely,  rather  timorously,  and  with  a  rapid  review 
of  recent  events. 

"  It's  Doris,"  said  Agatha,  with  indignation. 
"  I  should  never  have  thought  it  of  her,  never." 

Cicely  was  relieved.  She  could  even  have 
smiled,  but — going  back  to  town  !  That  was 
indeed  a  catastrophe, — when  there  might  be 
other  kinds  of  fish  to  catch  too.  She  must  be 
diplomatic. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Doris,  dear  ? "  she 
returned.     "  I  didn't  notice  anything  unusual." 

"  Aunt  Charlotte  saw  her  walking  with  a 
strange  man,  who  was  carrying  her  things." 

"  How  dreadful  of  her  ! "  Cicely  assented. 
"  Was  he  a  nice  man  ? " 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  so ;  but  Aunt 
Charlotte  didn't — quite  rightly,"  said  Agatha. 
*'  Anyhow  she  says  he's  one  of  the  house-boat, 
and  she's  going  back  to  Ealing  at  once." 

"  If  it   was  only   she "    thought   Cicely. 

Aloud  she  said,  "  One  of  these  horrid  criminals  ? " 

"They're  not  horrid  criminals,"  Agatha 
retorted,  warmly  but  unguardedly. 

"  Oh  I  "  was  all  Cicely  said  ;  but  her  expectant 
look  evidently  demanded  a  sisterly  explanation. 
It  expressed  plainly  enough,  "  Why  have  you 
changed  your  mind  }  " 

Agatha  avoided  this  look,  but  conceded  the 
explanation. 
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"  One  of  them  was  very  good  to  me,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Cicely,  again.  "  YouVe  met 
one  of  them  too — like  Doris,  I  mean,"  she  added 
hastily.     "  What  was  he  like  ? " 

"  He  was   a   doctor.     He  saved   me  from  a 

mad  cow.     He  was  very  kind,  and  to-day " 

Agatha   stopped.     Her   tale  was  not   being  told 
exactly  as  she  could  have  wished. 

"And  to-day  he  saved  you  again  ?"  suggested 
Cicely,  amiably.  Talbot  was  not  a  doctor,  though 
she  knew  now  enough  about  the  house-boat  to 
be  aware  that  there  was  such  a  person  on  board. 

"  Don't  be  silly  !  "  said  Agatha,  with  a  credit- 
able attempt  at  severity.  **He  goes  to  the  shop. 
Of  course  he  asked  me  how  I  was  after  my 
fright " 

"  And  carried  your  things  for  you  ?  "  Cicely 
was  perfectly  at  her  ease  now  ;  she  was  in  the 
best  of  company,  and  she  had  half  a  mind  to 
narrate  certain  facts  not  unconnected  with  angling. 
Yet,  if  confidence  is  pleasant,  still  more  pleasant 
is  a  sense  of  superiority,  albeit  temporary,  over 
an  accredited  paragon.  "I'm  afraid  you're  just 
as  bad  as  Doris,"  she  said  judicially  ;  "  that  is, 
just  as  unlucky,"  she  amended. 

The  first  idea  was  new  to  Agatha,  who 
defended  herself  hotly. 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  she  insisted. 

"  No,  the  cow's,"  Cicely  admitted  ;  "  I  quite 
understand,  dear.  But  what  will  Aunt  Charlotte 
say  ?  I  think  I  shall  have  to  chaperone  you  two 
about." 
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Agatha  would  have  liked  to  be  scornful,  but 
Cicely's  air  of  superior  righteousness  rather  baffled 
her.     She  tried  to  think  things  out. 

"  He  ought  not  to  have  come  twice,"  she 
pronounced. 

"  Which  he  ?  Yours  or  Doris's  ?  "  began 
Cicely,  innocently  ;  but  she  ended  with,  "  Well, 
of  course  Doris's.  Yours  was  a  doctor,  and  of 
course  he  had  to  see  that  it  was  all  right." 

Agatha  was  not  convinced  of  Cicely's  good 
faith,  but  her  position  was  insecure. 

"  We  don't  want  to  go  back  to  town,"  she 
stated. 

"  Of  course  you  don't,  dear,  with  your  health 
wanting  to  be  looked  after — I  mean,  with  the 
sketch  to  be  finished " 

"Be  serious.  Cicely."  Agatha  was  getting 
really  provoked. 

"  Certainly,  dear.  Yours  was  an  accident,  and 
it's  quite  all  right ;  but  we've  got  to  find  out 
about  Doris.  It  would  be  dreadful  if  she  got 
herself  engaged  to  one  of  those  horrid  house-boat 
people — of  course  doctors  aren't  horrid — but  if  it 
was  only  an  accident  we  can  make  it  right,  you 
know." 

"  Aunt  Charlotte  says "  began  Agatha. 

"  She  always  saySy  dear,"  Cicely  returned,  not 
very  dutifully.  "Luckily  she  always  talks  to 
Uncle  Henry  first.  We  mustn't  let  her  talk  to 
Doris." 

"  I'll  speak  to  her  myself,  then,"  said  Agatha, 
with  decision.  They  turned  back  towards  the 
boat. 
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Meanwhile  the  unconscious  Miss  Yonge  had 
begun  a  new  sketch  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had 
chosen  her  pencil,  and  sharpened  it  to  a  satis- 
factory point,  and  then  she  had  fixed  her  paper  ; 
after  which  she  had  looked  at  the  subject  pro- 
posed so  long  and  carefully  that  she  fell  into 
a  contemplative  mood,  her  thoughts  insensibly 
leading  her  towards  a  certain  church-tower. 

"  Doris,  you  really  shouldn't."  Doris  looked 
up  surprised,  and  encountered  Agatha's  deter- 
mined gaze  with  innocent  eyes. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  been  seen  ;  it  was  very 
careless  of  you,"  explained  Cicely. 

"  Aunt  Charlotte "  began  Agatha. 

"  Would  be  dreadfully  distressed,  if  she  knew 
how  you  had  been  annoyed,"  continued  Cicely. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  I 
do  hope  I  haven't  hurt  her  cups  or  anything." 

Cicely  laughed,  but  Agatha  was  stern. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  must  have  encouraged  him," 
she  declared. 

Doris  blushed  indignantly.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean,"  she  said,  having  just  realized 
what  they  were  talking  about. 

"  You  must  tell  us  how  it  all  happened," 
said  Cicely,  insinuatingly.  "  It's  such  fun.  You 
mustn't  keep  all  the  adventures  to  yourself. 
Why,  if  it  had  happened  to  Agatha  or  me — she's 
quite  jealous  of  you.     Now,  what's  he  like  ? " 

Agatha  had  become  silent  under  Cicely's 
treatment,  and  Doris  was  gradually  induced  to 
tell  all  the  story. 

"  It's   such   a  pretty  beginning,    isn't   it  ? " 
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Cicely  appealed  to  Agatha.     "  And  he's  got  curly 
hair  and  is  tall.     Only,  if  you  want  to  finish  your 

sketch  to-morrow,  another  path "  Cicely  smiled 

suggestively. 

"  But  why  }  "  inquired  Doris. 

"Because,  when  he  carries  your  things  back 
again " 

"  Why  should  he  ?  "  protested  Doris,  begin- 
ning to  blush  a  little. 

"  You  don't  think  he'd  let  you  carry  them 
yourself?"  Cicely  caught  her  up.  "Aunt 
Charlotte  must  not  see.  You  did  it  very 
cleverly " 

"  Cicely,  how  dare  you  ?  "  Doris  was  getting 
really  angry  now. 

"  It's  not  your  fault,  dear  ;  don't  be  so  vexed. 
But  he  will  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  Why  should  he  ?  " 
Doris  fell  back  on  her  old  lines. 

"Agatha  could  tell  you,  dear."  Cicely  saw 
that  Agatha  was  about  to  give  some  really  proper 
advice.  "  He  comes  after  her  just  the  same. 
Only  you  need  neither  of  you  mind.  Agatha's 
*  he '  is  a  doctor,  and  yours  is  a  schoolmaster, 
isn't  he  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  never,  never  go  near  that  church 
again,"  Doris  complained. 

"  But  Agatha  will  go  to  the  shop,  though," 
Cicely  observed  ;  "  that  is,  if  we  don't  all  go 
back  to  town." 

"  Oh  dear,  has  anything  happened  ?  Is  any- 
body ill  ?  "     Doris  forgot  her  own  affairs  at  once. 

"  It  was  just  a  figure  of  speech,"  Cicely  put 
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in  hurriedly,  before  Agatha  had  the  chance  of 
explaining.  "  Only  Aunt  Charlotte  saw  your 
schoolmaster,  and  thought  he  was  a  tramp  or  a 
burglar  or  something.  But  if  you  let  me  tell  her 
how  it  all  happened  it  would  relieve  her  mind.  I 
believe  she's  sending  Uncle  Henry  for  a  guard  or  a 
policeman  or  a  beadle  to  parade  round  the  camp." 

"Yes,  perhaps  you  had  better  explain," 
conceded  Agatha,  with  meaning.    *'  I'll  wait  here." 

"You  can  tell  me  which  is  the  nicer,  the 
schoolmaster  or  the  doctor,  when  I  come  back," 
laughed  Cicely,  who  saw  that  Doris  was  still  in 
some  danger  of  having  good  advice. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  was  already  packing  up  when 
Cicely  reached  the  camp,  and  Martin  was  collect- 
ing heavy  articles.  Her  uncle  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  Cicely  resolved  to  be  unseen  herself 
She  reconnoitred  from  afar,  noting  with  alarm 
the  vigorous  manner  of  Aunt  Charlotte's  move- 
ments. After  a  while  she  saw  her  uncle  returning 
from  the  direction  of  the  farm.  She  executed  a 
flanking  movement  and  effected  a  junction. 

"  Uncle  Henry,"  she  said  in  low  tones  ;  "  do 
come  here  a  minute."  Mr.  Lauriston  recognized 
the  arrival  of  supports.  He  took  in  the  enemy's 
position  with  the  eye  of  an  ex-volunteer,  and 
prepared  for  a  council  of  war.  "  We're  not 
going,  are  we  ? "  she  asked. 

"The  waggon  is  ordered,"  he  replied,  rather 
tamely. 

"  When  for  ?  " 

"To-morrow  morning.  We  move,  but 
whether  to  Bel  Alp " 
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"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  move  " — Cicely 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  packing — "  but  need  we 
move  far  ?  We  could  get  quite  out  of  reach  so 
easily.  We  might  never  have  left  our  old 
camping-ground." 

"The  house-boat's  not  there  now,"  observed 
her  uncle. 

"  Isn't  it  ? "  Cicely's  air  of  naive  surprise 
was  perfect.  "  I  suppose  you  ought  to  know, 
Uncle  Henry,"  she  added  slyly.  "Now,  I'm 
going  to  tell  Aunt  Charlotte  how  it  happened, 
and,  perhaps,  we  mayn't  go  back  to  Bel  Alp  after 
all.  You'd  miss  the  house-boat,  wouldn't  you  ? 
So  you  must  help."  She  led  the  advance  in  open 
order,  commanding  the  supports  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

Aunt  Charlotte  saw  her  approaching.  "  Oh, 
it*s  Cicely,"  she  said.  "  Make  yourself  useful, 
child,  and  count  the  tea-cups.  Be  careful  of  the 
cracked  one  ;  it's  the  only  moustache-cup  we 
have.  I  can't  imagine  what  that  girl  was  thinking 
of;  here's  one  all  over  some  horrid  mess  of 
paint ;  I'll  never  drink  out  of  it  again  ;  green 
paint,  too,  which  is  sure  to  be  full  of  prussic  acid 
or  strychnine  or  something — just  like  her  1  " 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Charlotte,  it's  all  a  mistake  ;  she 
told  me  all  about  it,"  responded  Cicely,  in  an 
ingenuous  voice. 

"  I  should  hope  she  didn't.  Five  men  on  a 
house-boat  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Lauriston,  in  warm 
confusion. 

"  But  it  can't  be  the  house-boat.  Aunt 
Charlotte,"  Cicely  persisted.     "  It's  gone  ;  Uncle 
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Henry " — she  pointed  to  Mr.  Lauriston,  who 
came  up — *'  says  so.  He  was  walking  near  our 
old  camping-ground  this  morning." 

"  Gone  ? "  repeated  her  aunt.  "  Why  wasn't 
I  told,  Henry  ?  I  hate  concealments.  But  that 
makes  no  difference  at  all.  We  must  go  back  to 
Bel  Alp." 

"  But  why,  Aunt  Charlotte  ?  "  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton met  the  innocent  gaze  in  a  somewhat  em- 
barrassed fashion.  No,  she  could  not  tell  Cicely  ; 
it  might  put  ideas  into  the  child's  head,  as  she 
had  said  already.  "Agatha  says,"  pursued  her 
niece,  "  that  you  thought  Doris  was  being 
molested  ;  but  it  wasn't  so  at  all." 

"  I  should  hope  not.  But,  in  case  it  occurs 
again " 

"  Oh,  but  it  can't.  Aunt  Charlotte.  A  lot  of 
rough  men  came  when  she  was  sketching,  and 
tried  to  steal  her  paints.  And  then  a  strange 
gentleman  came  up  and  drove  them  away,  and  as 
Doris  was  frightened,  he  carried  her  things.  She 
was  afraid  to  tell  us  for  fear  we  should  be  alarmed. 
And  he  didn't  want  to  intrude." 

"  That's  how  it  was,  was  it  ?  '*  said  Mrs. 
Lauriston,  a  little  mollified.  "  But  she  ought  to 
have  told  me  at  once  ;  I  am  not  easily  frightened.'* 
Mr.  Lauriston  looked  as  if  he  endorsed  this 
sentiment,  while  his  wife  considered  the  question. 
"  But,"  she  said  presently,  "  we've  ordered  the 
waggon,  and  the  things  are  half-packed,  and  your 
uncle  has  telegraphed  to  Martha." 

"  I  can  easily  send  another  to  put  her  off^," 
said  Mr.  Lauriston. 
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"  Another  telegram  !  You  men  think  nothing 
of  telegrams.  Such  an  expense  too  ! "  returned 
his  wife,  with  indignation. 

"  Not  so  great  as  going  back  to  Bel  Alp,"  said 
Mr.  Lauriston,  valorously. 

"  And  we  are  so  comfortable  here,"  put  in 
Cicely. 

"  Not  half  so  comfortable  as  we  were  before," 
exclaimed  her  aunt,  "  if  those  detestable  young 
men  hadn't  come.  I  declare  I've  half  a  mind  to 
go  back." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Lauriston  showed  himself 
a  strategist. 

"  I  think,  as  you  have  decided  on  it,  we  may 
as  well  go  back  to  Bel  Alp,"  he  said. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  when  we  get  there  ? " 
Cicely  asked. 

"  Stay  there,"  responded  her  uncle,  gloomily. 
"  1  can't  afford  any  more  travelling  this 
year." 

"Oh,  we'll  pull  down  the  front  blinds," 
laughed  Cicely,  "  and  pretend  we're  at  the  sea- 
side, as  Mr.  Waterhouse  did  last  year.  Only 
everybody  will  know,  of  course." 

'*  We  ought  to  have  stayed  where  we  were," 
said  Aunt  Charlotte,  in  decided  tones.  "  Going 
back  at  the  beginning  of  August !  Do  you  want 
to  make  us  ridiculous,  Henry  ?  We  should  be 
expected  to  pay  ready  money  at  the  shops,  and 
they  wouldn't  leave  parcels  without  being  paid. 
If  you  had  told  those  men  to  go  away  at  first  it 
would  have  saved  all  this  trouble.  They  showed 
very  good  taste  in  moving  of  their  own  accord. 
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We  shall  go  back  to  the  old  ground  to-morrow 
morning." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  not  wholly  to  Cicely's 
satisfaction.  To-morrow  morning  she  had  meant 
to  spend  in  fishing  ;  but  anything  was  better  than 
a  return  to  Bel  Alp. 


CHAPTER  XX 

"  No,"  said  Talbot,  "  I  have  not.''  His  tone  can 
only  be  described  as  snappish,  and  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  lunch  in  the  surly  manner  of  one 
who  eats  to  keep  up  his  strength  rather  than  to 
appease  hunger.  "William,  who  had  innocently 
inquired  whether  his  friend  had  caught  anything, 
saw  that  something  was  amiss  and  left  him  alone. 
Conversation,  however,  must  be  sustained,  so  he 
turned  to  Majendie. 

"  Did  you  get  those  eggs  all  right  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  said  Majendie,  briefly. 

"William  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  **Why 
not  ?  "  he  inquired,  in  a  tone  bordering  on  irrita- 
tion. 

"I  forgot,"  Majendie  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
similar  tendency,  and  with  a  resolute  snap  of  his 
mouth. 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  expect  to  be  fed  if 
you  don't  fetch  the  food  ? "  demanded  William, 
now  justly  annoyed. 

"  Food  be  damned  !  "  retorted  Majendie. 
"  You  all  eat  a  lot  too  much  ;  every  one  does, 
as  you  would  know  if  you  had  had  my  profes- 
sional experience."     Therewith   he   adjusted    his 
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eye-glasses,  rose  from  the  table,  and  marched  off 
in  dudgeon. 

William  looked  round  for  sympathy,  but 
Talbot  was  still  eating  tongue  and  bread  in  moody 
silence,  and  the  Admiral  was  rolling  a  cigarette 
with  an  air  of  haughty  disdain  both  of  the 
cigarette  and  of  his  surroundings.  Charles  had 
not  yet  returned.  William  did  not  find  the 
Admiral's  expression  promising,  but  he  addressed 
him. 

"  What*s  up  with  Majendie  ?  " 

"  I  really  could  not  say,"  returned  the  Admiral, 
icily  ;  and  then,  as  though  much  offended  at  being 
spoken  to,  he  also  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  his 
way. 

William  looked  after  him  in  indignation. 
"Tell  that  ass  Majendie,"  he  cried,  "that  he 
won't  get  any  supper  unless  he  brings  that  food 
as  he  promised."  The  Admiral  drew  himself  up 
still  more  stifl3y  and  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

William  swore  a  little  at  the  injustice  and 
wrong-headedness  of  this  behaviour,  and  the 
unaccustomed  sound  roused  Talbot  from  his 
reverie ;  or  perhaps  it  was  that,  after  meditating 
on  gloomy  matters  sufficiently,  he  had  come  to  a 
determination. 

"  Couple  of  fools  !  "  he  observed.  "  What  do 
we  want  ?     Eggs  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  William,  rather  stiffly,  "and 
bacon." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Talbot.  "I'll  get  them. 
I'm  going  that  way  presently."  So  saying,  he 
picked  up  his  rod  and  basket  and  departed,  leaving 
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William  to  ruminate  on  the  curious  epidemic  of 
ill-temper  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  his  party. 

He  was,  however,  relieved  to  see  that  Charles, 
who  was  approaching,  showed  no  signs  of  having 
caught  the  infection,  though  he  looked  rather 
thoughtful.  They  exchanged  a  few  words  on 
indifferent  topics  (it  had  now  come  to  be  a 
recognized  thing  on  the  house-boat  that  Gladstone 
bags,  imaginary  or  real,  were  excluded  from  con- 
versation), and  William  told  him  of  the  obvious 
dissatisfaction  of  the  other  three,  to  which  Charles 
listened  with  a  glad  smile.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  that  things  were  not  going  comfortably  for 
the  conspirators.  Then  William  went  away  to 
fish,  leaving  Charles  to  eat  his  lunch  and  to  wash 
up. 

Charles,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  thoughtful. 
An  incident  had  occurred  during  the  morning 
which  had  caused  him  to  revolve  his  plans.  He 
had  reached  the  rendezvous  in  the  wood  with  his 
two  bottles  and  the  glasses,  but  had  not  found  Mr. 
Lauriston  there,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  time, 
had  decided  that  he  could  not  be  coming,  when  a 
respectable-looking  individual  with  mutton-chop 
whiskers  suddenly  appeared  and  addressed  him. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  for  speaking  to  you,  but 
might  you  be  the  gentleman  that  is  looking  for  a 
Gladstone  bag  ? " 

Charles  asked  eagerly  if  the  stranger  had  seen 
it.  No,  the  stranger  had  not  seen  it,  but  he 
brought  a  message  ;  and  then  Martin,  for  it  was 
he,  proceeded  to  tell  Charles  that  Mr.  Lauriston 
much  regretted  being  unable  to  come  that  morning, 
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as  he  was  under  the  urgent  necessity  of  moving 
his  camp.  Charles  gathered  particulars  as  to  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  removal,  and  learned  that  it 
was  no  other  than  the  old  site.  Martin,  it 
appeared,  who  was  conveying  the  boat  down- 
stream, had  been  privately  instructed  by  Mr. 
Lauriston  to  stop  and  tell  Charles  of  the  oc- 
currence on  his  way.  Charles  was  not  too  much 
surprised  to  remember  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
and  he  made  Martin  drink  the  bottle  of  beer  that 
had  been  intended  for  his  master,  a  feat  which  he 
was  willing  enough  to  perform.  Then  he  dismissed 
him  with  thanks,  and  an  intimation  that  if  he 
should  come  across  such  a  thing  as  a  Gladstone 
bag  his  services  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Martin  rowed  away  in  his  boat  meditatively. 
The  Gladstone  bag  was  hard  to  understand,  but 
it  certainly  seemed  less  extraordinary  when  con- 
sidered in  the  attractive  light  of  a  possible  reward. 
It  became  more  approximate  to  those  pleasing 
mysteries  with  which  a  benevolent  and  inexpensive 
Press  entertains  an  appreciative  public,  such  as  the 
burial  of  a  bag  of  gold  or  the  mislaying  of  a  lady- 
journalist  ;  of  those  things  Martin  had  kept  him- 
self informed  even  though,  being  a  man  of  small 
leisure,  he  had  not  been  able  to  dig  for  the  one  or 
hunt  for  the  other  in  Ealing.  Accordingly  he 
considered  the  Gladstone  bag  more  favourably 
than  heretofore,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
ask  his  master  a  few  discreet  questions. 

Charles  remained  behind  on  his  stump  deep 
in  thought,  wondering  whether  he  should  again 
try  to  precipitate  a  crisis  in    the   affairs  of  the 
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house-boat  or  no,  and  also  considering  if  he  still  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  It  had  not  escaped  him  that  of 
late  his  occasional  references  to  his  friends  in  the 
other  camp  had  been  received  with  considerably 
less  agitation  than  of  old.  Talbot,  he  fancied,  had 
once  or  twice  smiled  sardonically,  and  Majendie 
and  the  Admiral  had  also  looked  at  him  in  a 
curious  manner.  These  things  had  made  Charles 
a  little  uneasy,  for  he  began  to  suspect  that  they 
knew  more  than  he  supposed,  and  he  was  now 
doubtful  if  he  could  again  raise  the  cry  of"  Wolf" 
with  much  effect.  Moreover,  a  certain  physical 
change  had  taken  place  in  him  ;  by  dint  of  his 
arduous  daily  occupation  he  was  feeling  extremely 
healthy,  and  two  miles  did  not  now  seem  to  him 
the  insuperable  obstacle  that  it  had  seemed  a  week 
ago.  He  felt  indeed  that  he  could  walk  double 
the  distance  without  inconvenience,  when  once 
he  had  discovered  his  property  ;  and  then  he 
could  return  Mr.  Lauriston's  call,  and  ultimately 
enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  revenge.  This  train  of 
reflection  lasted  all  the  morning,  and  only  after 
lunch  did  Charles  decide  that  he  would  not  take 
any  steps  at  present.  His  friends  need  never 
know  that  the  other  camp  had  moved  up-stream 
at  all  ;  in  certain  possible  eventualities  it  might 
be  better  that  they  should  not  have  known  it. 
And  with  this  Charles  proceeded  to  wash  up  with 
a  quiet  mind. 

Meanwhile  Majendie,  after  his  rude  words  to 
William,  had  made  for  the  boat,  and  was  pushing 
off  when  the  Admiral  came  up  and  surveyed  him 
with  displeasure. 
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"  I  want  that  boat,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
haughty  determination. 

"  Well,  you  won't  have  it,"  returned  Majen- 
die,  gloomily,  satisfied  at  the  Admiral's  discom- 
fiture ;  and  he  pushed  off. 

The  Admiral's  eye  shot  ineffectual  lightning  ; 
instinct  told  him  to  dance  with  rage  and  hurl 
maledictions  at  the  doctor  ;  but  instinct  is  a  thing 
that  does  not  answer  in  his  profession — calm  must 
always  be  preserved,  for  thereon  hangs  dignity. 
Besides,  Majendie  had  the  upper  hand. 

"  Unless  you  want  the  other  bank  as  well," 
he  said,  with  frigid  politeness,  "  you  might  put  me 
across.  If  it  will  not  be  taking  you  too  much  out 
of  your  way,"  he  added  in  his  sixth-form  voice. 

Majendie  grunted  out  an  ungracious  assent. 
"  Hurry  up,  then,"  he  said,  as  he  backed  the  boat 
into  the  bank.  The  Admiral  stepped  in  and  the 
boat  moved  across  the  river  in  silence. 

Majendie  got  out  on  the  other  bank,  stuck 
the  boat-hook  into  the  turf  and  tied  the  painter  to 
it.  The  Admiral  also  got  out,  and  then,  one 
turning  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right,  they 
parted  without  a  word.  Both  being  too  much 
offended  with  the  world  and  with  each  other  to 
feel  any  interest  in  each  other's  movements,  they 
did  not  notice  that  they  were  both  making,  by  a 
somewhat  circuitous  route,  for  the  same  stile  in 
the  hedge  furthest  away  from  the  river. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  clue  to 
the  offence  under  which  they  conceived  themselves 
to  labour.  Each  had  that  morning  had  what  he 
chose  to   consider  an  appointment  ;  at  any  rate, 
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each  had  got  into  the  habit  of  meeting  a  certain 
person  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hour ;  and 
each  had  that  morning  been  disappointed,  for  the 
certain  person  was  not  there.  Nor  did  the  person 
come,  though  each  waited  for  some  considerable 
time.  This  period  of  waiting  had  naturally  been 
spent  in  a  review  of  the  situation,  with  the  result 
that  each  began  to  consider  himself  a  very  ill-used 
man.  Before,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  certain 
person's  non-arrival  might  have  seemed  a  trivial 
circumstance,  to  be  passed  over  without  regret  as 
a  slight  occasion  for  surprise  ;  but  in  the  event  it 
assumed  more  importance,  and  became  a  matter 
first  for  surprise,  then  regret,  and  lastly,  something 
approaching  consternation,  a  process  which  only 
shows  how  a  habit  will  take  hold  of  one  before 
one  realizes  that  one  has  formed  it.  It  was  this 
consternation  that  had  remained,  and  had  been 
taken  for  ill-temper  by  William,  and  it  was  this 
consternation  that  had  brought  them  across  the 
river,  and  was  leading  them  to  the  stile.  In  a 
word,  they  were  both  bent  on  finding  out,  if 
possible,  why  the  certain  person  had  not  come  to 
the  trysting-place,  and  where  she  was,  and  all 
about  her,  all,  that  is,  that  could  be  ascertained  by 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  which  were  few.  To 
begin  with,  they  proposed  to  get  as  near  to  the 
other  camp  as  they  could  and  to  reconnoitre  ;  and 
thus  they  met  again  unexpectedly  at  the  stile. 

"After   you,"   said   the   Admiral,  still  much 
oflFended. 

"  Not  at  all,"  Majendie  returned,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  clearly  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
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beholden  to  the  other  even  in  so  small  a  matter. 
And  for  some  time  they  stood  in  silence  looking 
contemptuously  at  the  stile  as  though  it  was  not 
worth  crossing.  At  last  it  occurred  to  them  both 
simultaneously  that  the  situation  was  rather 
ridiculous,  and  they  both  moved  at  the  same 
moment.  Fortunately  the  stile  was  broad,  and  as, 
having  once  moved,  neither  would  give  way,  they 
got  over  it  together. 

It  then  became  apparent  that  they  were  going 
the  same  way.  The  footpath  led  straight  across 
the  meadow  to  a  plank  bridge  which  spanned  the 
back-water,  here  an  inconsiderable  brook,  though 
nearer  the  river,  where  the  camp  was,  it  broadened 
out.  It  was  worthy  of  notice  that  neither  deigned 
to  set  foot  on  the  path  itself;  they  preferred  to 
stalk  along  two  yards  on  either  side  of  it.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  it  was  plain  that  they  had 
also  reached  a  crisis,  for  hereon  two  men  could 
not  walk  abreast. 

Then  it  was  that  Majendie  became  magnani- 
mous. 

"  This  is  absurd,"  he  said. 

"  It  is,"  agreed  the  Admiral,  willingly  enough. 

*'  William  rubs  one  the  wrong  way  sometimes," 
Majendie  confessed  apologetically. 

"  He  does,"  said  the  Admiral,  with  feeling. 

"  After  you,  old  man,"  continued  Majendie, 
making  amends. 

**  My  dear  chap,"  protested  the  Admiral ;  but 
he  was  constrained  to  cross  the  bridge.  He 
waited  in  renewed  friendship  for  the  doctor  to 
catch    him    up,    reflecting   that    Majendie   was    a 
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downright  good  fellow  at  bottom.  Majendie  on 
the  other  hand  thought,  as  he  followed  across  the 
plank,  that  a  man  might  do  much  worse  than  consult 
the  Admiral  on  a  knotty  point,  for  he  had  a  quick 
judgment  and,  for  all  his  magisterial  moments, 
a  fund  of  pleasant  sympathy. 

"  Are  you  going  anywhere  in  particular  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  he  reached  him. 

"  Only  strolling  round,"  said  the  Admiral. 
"  1  half  expected  to  meet  a  man,"  he  added,  for  no 
very  clear  reason. 

"So  did  I,"  replied  Majendie,  fraternally. 
Then   a   dire    misgiving   seized    him    suddenly. 

What  if  the   Admiral "What   colour   are 

your  man's  eyes  ? "  he  demanded  in  abrupt 
anxiety. 

The  misgiving  was  communicated  to  the 
Admiral  also,  and  he  could  not  answer. 

"  What  colour  are  yours  ?  "  he  returned  hastily, 
with  a  disregard  of  grammar  that  he  would  have 
gravely  censured  in  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  suspense  was  too  great.  Majendie  gave 
way. 

"  Black,"  he  said,  watching  his  friend's  expres- 
sion eagerly. 

The  lines  of  the  Admiral's  face  relaxed  and  he 
positively  beamed. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said  ;  "  mine  are 
grey  or  blue,  I'm  not  sure  which — they  change  so 
with  the  light.     Anyhow,  they're  not  black." 

Majendie  pointed  interrogatively  in  the  direc- 
tion ot  the  now  deserted  camping-ground,  which 
was    hidden    behind    the    trees.       The   Admiral 
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nodded,  and  then  they  both  laughed  very  loud 
and  long.  When  they  had  somewhat  recovered, 
they  told  their  respective  tales. 

"And  as  I  can't  understand  why  she  didn't 
turn  up,  I  was  going  to  spy  out  the  land,"  con- 
cluded Majendie. 

"  So  was  I,"  said  the  Admiral.  And  they 
agreed  to  reconnoitre  in  company,  setting  out  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  amicably  exchanging 
symptoms. 

"  What  would  Talbot  say  .? "  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Majendie,  feeling  uncomfortable. 

"What  wouldn't  he  say,"  the  Admiral  agreed. 
*'But  he  needn't  know,  if  we  manage  properly. 
He's  not  the  sort  of  man  to  take  into  one's  confi- 
dence— doesn't  understand  these  things." 

"  He's  a  bear,"  Majendie  opined. 

"  Not  fit  for  ladies'  society,"  the  Admiral 
chimed  in.  "It'll  be  a  score  off  Charles  too." 
This  thought  kept  them  merry  until  they  reached 
the  little  copse  that  cut  them  off  from  the  camping- 
ground.  Then  they  proceeded  with  great  caution, 
making  their  way  noiselessly  among  the  trees 
until  they  came  to  the  other  side.  The  Admiral 
was  a  little  ahead  and  Majendie  was  startled  to 
hear  a  loud  exclamation  from  him  when  he 
emerged  from  the  copse.  Flinging  caution  to 
the  winds  he  hurried  across  the  last  few  yards, 
and  together  they  surveyed  with  blank  faces  the 
spot  where  the  tents  had  so  lately  been. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place,  Talbot 
was  walking  along  the  river  bank  towards  the 
mill  in  an  extremely  cynical  frame  of  mind.     It 
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was  not  so  much  that  his  opinion  of  the  sex  in 
general  had  altered,  but  that  the  exception,  the 
one  bright  exception,  had  proved  herself  no  more 
constant  than  the  others.  Since  the  gloomy 
lunch  by  the  house-boat  his  movements  had  been 
erratic,  or  would  have  seemed  so  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  their  underlying  purpose.  After 
that  depressing  meal  he  had  re-visited  the  hay- 
stack and  then  the  field  containing  the  scarecrow, 
and  had  specially  reconnoitred  a  favourite  feeding- 
ground  of  perch  and  chub.  But  his  thoughts 
were  not  concerned  with  perch  and  chub,  nor 
even  with  Gladstone  bags,  an  equally  engrossing 
subject.  She  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been 
there  that  day. 

Talbot  was  disappointed ;  he  was  also  indignant. 
A  promise  had  been  made,  and  according  to  his 
ideas  promises  were  things  to  be  kept,  especially 
when  made  to  him.  Was  it  for  this,  he  asked 
himself,  that  he  had  been  daily,  at  much  personal 
sacrifice,  getting  the  brown  boots  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Charles  into  a  shape  suited  to  a  foot  of 
reasonable  proportions  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  he 
had  been  at  pains  to  make  that  ingrate's  too  neat 
suit  presentable  by  removing  its  obnoxious  appear- 
ance of  newness  ?  Was  it  for  this — but  women 
were  all  alike,  and  the  one  consoling  feature 
about  the  situation  was  that  this  afternoon  he  had 
not  tarried  by  the  haystack  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  make  up  his  mind  not  to  endure 
discomfort  twice  in  one  day.  Even  then  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  Cicely  would  not  come. 

While  he  had  begun  to  revolve  the  aphorisms 
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of  the  ungallant  sages  of  old  touching  the  indis- 
pensable sex,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  promised  William  to  procure  eggs  and  bacon 
from  the  village,  a  promise  that  providence 
evidently  meant  him  to  keep,  and  he  left  the  field 
with  the  scarecrow  in  it,  reflecting  on  the  com- 
parative values  of  truth  in  its  different  manifesta- 
tions. The  outcome  of  his  meditations  was  that 
men  always  kept  their  promise,  and  women  never, 
and  the  outcome  of  this  was,  again,  that  women 
are  all  alike.  This  statement,  in  the  male  mouth, 
has  seldom  been  uttered  in  any  true  spirit  of 
chivalry.  Cicely  was  a  woman,  after  all ;  and  this 
again,  strange  to  say,  was  not  intended  as  a  com- 
pliment. She  probably  played  hockey — a  palpably 
unjust  accusation  which  immediately  recoiled  on 
the  accuser.  No,  she  was,  after  all,  a  woman — the 
same  conclusion,  but  with  a  difference.  But 
why  ? 

Talbot  ceased  to  try  and  reason  ;  the  hypo- 
thesis that  she  was  a  woman  seemed  to  answer 
the  question.  All  the  paths  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy started  from  that  inevitable  hypothesis,  and 
led  round  in  a  circle  to  that  insufllicient  con- 
clusion. So  he  availed  himself  of  the  male  pre- 
rogative and  abandoned  his  mind  to  indignation. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  she  had  failed  him, 
and  Talbot  was  not  a  patient  man.  Cicely  was 
manifestly  a  flirt ;  but  if  she  thought  she  could 

play   with  him Talbot    left   his   reflection 

grimly  unfinished.  No,  he  would  have  no  more  of 
it.  She  should  not  find  him  a  tame  lap-dog  to  be 
whistled  to  her  every  whim.     He  would  begin  to 
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fish  again  seriously,  and  take  no  further  thought 
of  women.  Then,  with  human  inconsistency,  he 
began  to  think  of  her  more  than  ever,  albeit  with 
bitterness.  'This  was  the  girl  whom  he  had 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  angling.  This  was 
the  girl  for  whom  he  had  played  traitor  to  his 
convictions,  this  fickle Talbot's  heart  over- 
flowed with  indignation.  However,  come  what 
might,  he  would  think  of  her  no  more. 

Thus  resolved  he  mounted  the  hill  to  the 
farm  and  demanded  eggs  in  an  alarming  voice  ; 
then  he  went  on  to  the  village  shop  and  savagely 
inquired  about  bacon.  The  obvious  terror  and 
mistrust  with  which  he  was  regarded  in  both 
places  appeased  him  a  little — it  is  always  soothing 
to  communicate  suffering — and  he  descended 
again  towards  the  mill  resolved  to  fish  stoically 
for  chub  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Fish,  he 
meditated,  have  this  great  advantage  over  women. 
If  you  catch  a  very  large  one  you  can  get  it 
stuffed  and  put  in  a  glass  case,  with  a  moral 
certainty  that  your  neighbour  cannot  show  a  finer 
one.  But  with  a  wife  it  is  otherwise  ;  she  is  not 
worth  stuffing,  for  almost  any  of  your  neighbours 
can  produce  one  that  is  larger  and  finer  in  every 
way.  He  was  just  extracting  the  last  iota  of  con- 
solation from  this  train  or  argument  when  he 
turned  round  a  bush  and  saw,  sitting  with  her 
rug  and  cushions,  the  rod,  basket,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  worm-tin  (at  some  little  distance),  the 
inconstant  Cicely,  her  head  bent  pensively  over 
one  hand,  and  her  whole  attitude  suggestive  of 
graceful  melancholy. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

Talbot,  approaching  with  the  caution  of  an 
angler,  had  made  no  sound,  and  thus  for  a 
minute  he  was  able  to  meditate  on  his  discovery 
without  betraying  his  presence.  A  minute  is  not 
a  long  period,  but  to  an  active  mind  it  gives 
adequate  time  for  the  readjustment  of  ideas,  and 
Talbot,  as  he  watched  her,  found  it  long  enough 
to  wipe  from  the  slate  of  memory  the  various 
reflections  and  determinations  that  had  been  in- 
scribed thereon  earlier  in  the  day.  They  were 
now  clearly  no  longer  necessary.  Having  decided 
this  point,  he  spoke. 

"  History  repeats  itself." 

Cicely  started  as  he  stepped  down  the  bank 
and  made  her  a  low  bow,  in  which  chivalrous 
inclination  lurked  a  certain  irony.  But  she  was 
only  conscious  of  two  things  ;  that  Talbot  had 
come,  and  that  she  was  blushing.  The  first  was 
gratifying,  the  second  disconcerting,  but  both 
aflforded  him  unmixed  satisfaction. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,"  he  began 
mendaciously. 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  Cicely,  with  a  touch  of 
haughtiness.     "  And  pray,  why  ? " 

"  So   keen   an   angler "     He    smiled    in 

return. 

204 
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"  I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to  be  quiet," 
she  answered,  with  chilling  composure.  Talbot 
looked  at  her  unabashed.  Cicely  leaned  back 
against  the  tree-trunk  among  her  cushions,  and, 
bending  her  head,  seemed  only  concerned  with 
picking  out  a  particularly  desirable  greengage. 
This  done,  she  glanced  up  under  the  brim  of  her 
hat,  to  discover  that  he  was  still  looking  at  her. 
Despite  herself  she  coloured  again,  though  it  was 
what  she  had  expected. 

"  Cicely,"  began  Talbot,  with  sudden  serious- 
ness. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  so  to 
herself,  and  the  realization  of  this  checked  him 
momentarily. 

"  You  were  going  to  say  something,  Mr. 
Talbot  ? "  she  inquired  very  politely. 

Talbot  made  certain  postponements.  "  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  you  wanted  to  be  very  quiet,"  he  said. 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ? "  Cicely  was  judicial. 

"  Then,  in  that  case,  I'll  be  very  quiet  too," 
said  Talbot,  cheerfully. 

"  That's  not  taking  a  hint,  is  it  ? "  Cicely 
suggested. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  not  keeping  a  promise," 
he  replied. 

Cicely  condescended  to  meet  this  attack. 
"  One  can't  always  keep  a  promise,  you  know." 

"  And  one  can't  always  take  a  hint,"  was  his 
ready  retort. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  confessing  yourself  very 
stupid,"  she  decided. 

"  Not  if  one  doesn't  want  to  take  it."  Talbot 
sat  down  firmly. 
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"  Worse  and  worse  I  "  Cicely's  hat  suggested 
a  shake  of  a  pretty  head.  "  I've  a  good  mind  to 
command  you,  sir." 

"  And  this  is  the  best  perch-hole  in  the  river," 
he  pleaded. 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  one  by  the  scarecrow 
was  the  best." 

"  Next  best,  perhaps." 

**  No,  you  said  it  was  the  best  ;  you  said  so 
yesterday." 

"  This  isn't  yesterday,"  he  retorted.  "  Shall 
I  have  to  teach  you  the  difference  ?" 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  taught,"  she  pro- 
tested. "You  always  want  to  teach  us  things. 
If  it  isn't  fishing  it's  sketching,  perhaps."  She 
looked  at  him  with  exaggerated  innocence. 

"  Has  any  one  been  teaching  you  sketching  ?  " 
Talbot  demanded  in  a  tone  of  startling  ferocity. 

Cicely  smiled  a  far-away  smile.  "  Haven't 
you  a  friend  who  is  very  good-looking  with  nice 
curly  hair,  who  speaks  always  very  precisely  and 
clearly,  and  has  such  a  pleasant  smile  and  is  a 
schoolmaster  and  fond  of  children  ? " 

Parts  of  this  description  seemed  to  apply  to 
the  Admiral. 

"  I  should  never  have  called  him  good- 
looking,"  Talbot  stated,  with  evident  conviction 
and  unabated  ferocity. 

Cicely's  smile  became  more  pensive  than  ever. 
He  was  really  delightfully  jealous,  and  he  deserved 
a  little  punishment. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  think  so  ?  Any  girl  would," 
she  averred. 
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"  Women  have  no  taste,"  said  Talbot,  for- 
getting in  his  indignation  that  a  libel  is  the 
greater  for  publishing  a  great  truth. 

"  If  you  can't  take  a  hint,  Mr.  Talbot,"  said 
Cicely,  sternly,  "  I  can  take  my  departure." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  hastily.  I 
didn't  think  what  I  was  saying." 

"That  makes  it  all  the  worse,"  said  Cicely, 
gravely. 

"  I  really "  Talbot  was  nonplussed. 

"  When  people  speak  without  thinking  they 
always  say  what  they  do  think,"  Cicely  pronounced 
with  authority.  "  Mrs.  Lauriston  is  my  aunt," 
she  appended,  to  his  bewilderment. 

"  Well,  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  it,"  he 
conceded. 

"  But  you  do  think  it  ? "  she  insisted.  Talbot 
was  silent,  so  she  let  it  rest  there.  "  You  don't 
like  Mr.  Crichton,  I'm  afraid,"  she  pursued. 

Talbot  heroically  paid  his  debt  to  friendship. 

"  The  Admiral,  Crichton  I  mean,  is  one  of  the 
best  fellows  I  know.  If  I  had  a  sister — but  I 
shouldn't  have  called  him  good-looking,"  he  con- 
cluded, and  collected  his  belongings  as  if  preparing 
to  rise. 

"That's  because  you're  a  man,"  said  Cicely, 
smiling  at  him  a  little  mischievously.  But  his 
face  was  so  grave  that  she  felt  some  slight 
compunction. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Neave."  He  stood  up 
suddenly. 

"  You've  not  done  much  fishing  to-day,"  she 
said  artlessly. 
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"  I  should  not  have  intruded,"  he  returned. 
"  I  am  spoiling  your  view  for  sketching." 

"  Sketching  ? "  repeated  Cicely,  in  surprise. 
"  I  never  sketch." 

"  But  you  said " 

"  I  never  said  I  did,  and  I  never  do." 

Talbot  looked  at  her  ;  she  was  delightfully 
provoking,  but  he  thought  he  began  to  see  a  little. 
He  sat  down  to  see  better. 

"  I  may  fish,  then  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  It's  my 
hole,  you  know." 

"  I  was  the  first  discoverer,"  said  Cicely, 
looking  with  pride  at  Martin's  rod  which  was 
leaning  idly  against  a  tree. 

Talbot  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  rod. 
"  But  I  caught  the  first  fish,"  he  said. 

"  I  hooked  it,"  Cicely  averred. 

Talbot  smiled.  "  Well,  it's  our  hole  at  any 
rate."  He  stretched  out  his  other  hand  and 
seized  the  worm-tin,  and  proceeded  to  bait 
Martin's  hook.  Cicely  was  so  impressed  by  the 
horrid  fact  that  the  worm-tin  was  now  open  that 
she  allowed  the  joint  ownership  of  the  perch-hole 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Perhaps  the  idea  was  not 
displeasing  to  either,  for  they  were  silent  until  the 
worm  had  been  consigned  to  the  depths. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  Talbot  began  to  puzzle 
out  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  his  perplexed 
countenance  induced  her  to  begin  with  a 
suggestive — 

«  WeU  ?  '* 

"  If  you  don't  sketch,"  he  said  slowly. 

"  I   don't   really    fish,"    teased   Cicely.     The 
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rod  jerked  up  viciously  though  there  had  been  no 
bite.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Talbot's  face  and 
it  frightened  her.  "  But  I  know  who  does  really 
sketch,"  she  hastened  to  add.  Talbot  seemed 
still  unappeased,  so  she  made  a  further  concession 
— "  and  to  whom  he  gives  lessons." 

"  You  have  met  him,  then  ? " 

"  No,  never."  Truth  was  a  necessity  at  this 
moment ;  but  Cicely  always  rebelled  against 
necessity.  "  How  inquisitive  you're  getting,"  she 
said.  "  I  thought  men  were  not  supposed  to  be 
curious." 

"  An  intelligent  interest  in  matters  that  con- 
cern one's  self  is  hardly  curiosity,"  Talbot  observed 
loftily. 

"  Indeed,"  she  pursued.  "  And  how  do  Mr. 
Crichton's  sketching  lessons " 

"  He  is  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends,"  he 
returned. 

Cicely  made  a  little  nod  of  acknowledgment  ; 
he  had  marked  a  point. 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  be  very  grateful  for  your 
intelligent  interest,"  she  hazarded. 

Talbot  ignored  this.  "  Didn't  you  say  your 
friend  Miss  Yonge  sketched  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  paints  very  well,"  Cicely  corrected  him. 

"  But  is  not  quite  beyond  a  little  help  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  any  more." 
Cicely  was  demure. 

"  She  knows  you  fish,  though  ?  "  he  suggested 
in  some  anxiety. 

"  She  doesn't  know  I  don't  really  fish."  Cicely 
was  conscious  of  a  distinction. 
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"  Ah  I  "  Talbot  was  relieved. 

"  Now,  you  mustn't  tease  him  about  sketching," 
she  decreed. 

"  Could  I  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  ?  "  he 
exclaimed  in  his  most  noble  tones. 

Cicely  pursed  up  her  mouth.  "It  wouldn't 
be  fair,"  she  said. 

"  You've  not  been  fair,  I  see." 

"  I  don't,"  Cicely  asserted  stoutly. 

"  You've  not  been  keeping  Miss  Yonge's 
secrets,  and  she  thinks  you  are  a  genuine  angler." 

"  If  people  can't  keep  their  own  secrets,"  she 
said  dispassionately,  "  I  can't  keep  them  for 
them." 

*'  Very  just,"  Talbot  agreed.  He  was  pleased 
to  find  he  was  safe  from  the  Admiral. 

Cicely  thought  he  required  another  frightening  ; 
he  looked  too  self-assured. 

"  He  was  very  gallant,  I  believe  —  Mr. 
Crichton,  I  mean — but  I  know  some  one  much 
braver,"  she  said. 

Talbot  looked  at  her  quickly.  A  man  ought 
to  sympathize  with  valour,  but  her  air  of  enthusiasm 
was  not  communicated  in  its  entirety. 

*'  Oh,"  was  all  his  comment. 

Cicely  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  What  would 
you  do  if  you  met  a  mad  cow  ? "  she  demanded. 

"  A  mad  cow  }     Do  you  mean  a  mad  bull  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same."  Cicely  was  not  to 
be  vexed  with  minutiae.  "  But  what  would  you 
do  ? " 

"  It  depends  on  circumstances,"  he  returned 
cautiously. 
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**  That  means  you'd  run  away,"  she  said,  in 
some  scorn. 

"  One  is  not  Sandow,"  Talbot  conceded  ;  but 
he  surveyed  himself  without  any  notable  dis- 
satisfaction. Regarding  himself  as  of  average  size 
he  was  accustomed  to  remark  on  the  smallness  of 
most  men. 

Cicely,  however,  thought  that  one's  not  being 
Sandow  was  not  in  itself  an  excuse. 

"He  didn't,"  she  declared.  "He  made  the 
mad  bull  run  away  instead  ;  he  is  a  really  brave 
man." 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  very  mad,"  Talbot 
decided. 

"It  was  ;  it  had  eaten  a  whole  packet  of 
mustard.     I  call  it  very  brave." 

"  So  do  I,"  Talbot  agreed.  **  It  deserves  a 
medal.  Even  Sandow  wouldn't  eat  a  whole 
packet  of  mustard."  Cicely  attempted  disdain, 
without  much  success.  "  I  quite  understand,"  he 
pursued  calmly. 

Cicely  was  aware  that  her  bolt  had  missed  its 
mark. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  ?  "  she  asked,  with  obvious 
disappointment. 

Talbot  enjoyed  his  accidental  advantage  and 
took  a  small  revenge. 

"  We  leave  that  to  the  ladies,"  he  answered. 

"  I  think  you  require  another  hint,  Mr. 
Talbot,"  said  Cicely,  falling  back  on  her  impreg- 
nable position. 

Talbot,  however,  retorted  with  the  argumentum 
ad  feminam. 
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"  After  1  came  all  this  long  way  to  see  you  ?  '* 
he  protested. 

"  Did  you  really  do  that  ?  "  She  appeared  to 
relent. 

**  With  what  other  object  could  I  be  accused  of 
coming  .? " 

"  I  don't  think  that's  quite  truthful,"  she 
deliberated. 

"  I  never  pretended  there  was  any  one  else,"  he 
began  in  sudden  heat. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  for  perch  or  chub  or 
fish  of  some  sort .'' "  She  passed  by  his  rebuke 
and  looked  at  his  attire  with  a  discriminating  eye. 
Talbot  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  re- 
membered that  he  had  not,  after  all,  had  recourse 
to  the  Gladstone  bag. 

"  1  did  come  for  that,  all  the  same,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  For  the  fish  ? " 

"  Because  you  had  been  here,  and  because  you 
might  come  here  again.  And  you  came  ? "  he 
ended  with  a  question. 

"  You  are  forgiven,"  she  said,  with  dignity. 

Talbot  bowed.  "  I  have  some  small  matters 
to  forgive  too,"  he  insinuated. 

"  That's  usurping  our  privilege,"  Cicely  de- 
clared. "  Men  never  have  anything  to  forgive. 
If  they  have,  it's  their  own  fault." 

"  Was  it  my  fault  you  weren't  fishing  this 
morning  ?  "  he  asked  submissively. 

"No,  but   it  was  Mr.  ,  the  Admiral,  I 

think  you  call  him.    W^hy  do  you  call  him  that  .<*" 

"  What  else  could    one  call  him  ? "     Talbot 
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was  too  surprised  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
question.     "  How  was  it  his  fault  ?  " 

"  Intelligent  interest  again  ?  "  asked  Cicely, 
cruelly.     She  resented  the  insufficient  answer. 

"  What  a  dreadful  memory  ? "  he  said,  in 
mock  reproach. 

"  Why  not  ? "  she  replied.  "  It  sounds  so 
nice.     I'll  never  talk  of  curiosity  any  more." 

"  So  that  is  always  to  be  remembered  against 
me.     How  long  will  you  remember  fishing  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances."  She 
quoted  him  again. 

"Napoleon,"  said  Talbot,  trying  to  look 
Napoleonic,  "created  circumstances." 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  Cicely  sighed.  "  I  thought  I 
should  be  taught  something  soon." 

He  decided  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  create 
circumstances  just  then,  but  determined  to  reserve 
the  right  for  the  future. 

"I'll  promise  to  teach  you  nothing  but 
fishing.  Only  you  mustn't  learn  anything 
else." 

"That's  easily  promised,'"  agreed  Cicely. 
"  Learning  isn't  being  taught,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  you  do  sometimes  promise  rather 
easily."     Talbot  was  injured. 

"  Still  thinking  of  this  morning  .?  " 

"  It's  only  fair  you  should  teach  me  a  little 
sometimes.     I  want  to  learn  all  about  it." 

"  Because  what  concerns  your  friend  concerns 
you,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  said, 

"  Partly." 

"  You  are  making  reservations,'*  she  objected. 
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"In  which  I  am  in  good  company,"  he 
pointed  out. 

Cicely  nodded.  "The  Admiral — why  do 
you  call  him  that  ? " 

"You  are  not  to  learn  anything  but  fishing," 
he  reminded  her. 

"You  don't  deserve  to  hear  any  more,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Well,"  Cicely  began,  "  your  friend  managed 
very  nicely  the  first  time,  but  Aunt  Charlotte  saw 
him  the  second.  That  was  yesterday,  and  we 
nearly  went  back  to  town  ;  she  thought  all  kinds 
of  things." 

Past  dangers  awoke  no  thrill  in  Talbot  at  this 
moment. 

"  Would  you  have  been  very  much  dis- 
tressed .? "  he  asked. 

"  Uncle  Henry  would  have  been  in  such  a  bad 
temper,"  she  admitted. 

"Only  Uncle  Henry?" 

"  That's  not  quite  right,  is  it .? "  Cicely  re- 
proved him.  "  You  shouldn't  accuse  us  like 
that." 

Talbot  abandoned  the  point.  "  How  was 
the  calamity  averted — your  return,  I  mean  .?  I 
was  speaking  personally.  The  Admiral  would 
have  been  so  much  grieved." 

Cicely  explained.  "I  had  to  tell  her  how 
it  really  happened  that  they  met." 

"  Or  didn't  happen,"  he  murmured.  Cicely 
heard,  but  let  it  pass.  "  So  you  compromised 
by  coming  here  }  "  he  inquired. 
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"  Yes,  she  thinks  you  are  all  gone,  because 
you  are  hidden  up-stream.  And  she  really  would 
have  gone,"  Cicely  continued,  "  if  she  thought 
Mr.  Crichton  was  one  of  your  party." 

"  You  must  be  very  clever  at  telling  facts," 
laughed  Talbot. 

"  I  didn't  tell  her  anything  that  didn't  hap- 
pen," she  protested. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Lauriston,  is  she  so  very  terrible  ? 
I  don't  think  you  treat  her  very  well." 

"  She's  a  very  nice  aunt,"  said  Cicely,  "  when 
she  doesn't  know  things  she  doesn't  like." 

"  So  you've  been  keeping  her  very  nice,  I 
see.  But  does  the  Admiral  know  you've 
moved  ? " 

"  Doris  hasn't  sketched  again,  and  she  won't 
go  near  that  church,  ever." 

Talbot  elicited  further  details  of  the  affair, 
and  of  Majendie's  heroism  which  followed  in 
natural  sequence. 

"  I  understand  now  why  every  one  was  so 
dull  at  lunch,"  he  said. 

"  Were  they  ?  That  was  very  nice  of  them," 
Cicely  applauded. 

"  I  didn't  think  it  very  nice  at  the  time,"  he 
confessed  ;  "  but,  you  see,  I  didn't  know  myself 
why,  when,  or  where  you  had  gone.  Majendie's 
all  right." 

"  He  can  always  go  to  the  shop,  of  course," 
assented  Cicely. 

"  The  church  is  not  the  only  thing  to  sketch," 
suggested  Talbot. 

"  I  believe   Mr.  Crichton    said  there  was   a 
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pretty  old  oak  with  King  Charles  in  it,"  she 
confessed. 

"  And  your  friend  ?  '* 

"  She  might  go ;  but  she  wouldn't  if  she 
thought "  Cicely  paused  in  some  perplexity. 

"  She  needn't  think,"  said  Talbot,  decisively. 
"  But,"  he  broke  out  on  a  sudden  thought,  "  Mr. 
Lauriston  knows  Haddon  and  Smith  ;  I  don't 
see  why " 

*'  Oh  no,  no,"  pleaded  Cicely.  **  You  don't 
know  my  aunt." 

"  I  shall  have  to  know  her  some  day,"  he 
stated.  Cicely  remembered  the  greengages.  "  But 
it  needn't  be  to-morrow,  if  it's  a  good  morning 
for  fishing,"  he  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

*•  In  the  course  of  my  professional  experience," 
said  Majendie,  gloomily,  "  I  have  come  across 
several  instances  of  malaria  arising  out  of  the 
bite  of  the  English  mosquito  or  gnat — a  very 
virulent  type,  too." 

"  All  this  mud  must  be  bad,  too,"  suggested  the 
Admiral,  with  equal  gloom. 

"  Couldn't  be  in  a  worse  place,"  Majendie 
admitted.  "  This  is  an  unhealthy  part  of  England. 
It  was  noted  for  leprosy  at  one  time.  Nice, 
cheerful  disease,  leprosy  !  " 

"  There's  more  about  than  is  generally  known 
now,  isn't  there  ?  "  the  Admiral  inquired. 

Majendie  laughed  a  sardonic  laugh.  "The 
number  of  lepers  in  London  at  this  moment 
would  astonish  you,"  he  said.  "  We  know,  but 
the  public  doesn't  realize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing." 

The  speakers  were  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  roof  of  the  house-boat.  Talbot,  who  was  also 
on  the  roof,  was  extended  comfortably  in  a  deck- 
chair  close  to  them.  Supper  had  been  over  some 
time,  and  it  was  now  dark  except  for  the  stars,  the 
glowing  end  of  the  Admiral's  cigarette,  and  the 
beam  of  light  which  was  reflected  across  the  stream 
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from  the  cabin  below.  Inside,  Charles  was 
playing  cut-throat  poker  with  William,  having  in 
vain  tried  to  get  a  four  for  bridge  ;  the  Admiral 
and  Majendie  were  pessimistic  with  regard  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  cards,  while  Talbot 
had  been  pondering  on  the  advisability  of  leading 
a  better  life,  though  of  course  he  did  not  put  it  in 
that  way — he  merely  said  that  he  was  hanged  if 
he  had  come  into  the  country  to  play  cards. 

Out  of  this  train  of  circumstances  arose  the 
somewhat  depressing  conversation  that  we  have 
recorded.  The  medical  impulse  had  been  given 
by  Talbot,  who  had  remarked  cheerfully  that 
he  could  not  remember  when  he  last  felt  so  able- 
bodied  ;  the  only  thing  that  pained  him,  he  said, 
was  a  gnat  that  had  bitten  him  on  the  neck.  To 
this  Majendie  replied  with  his  malarial  mosquito  ; 
and  then  the  conversation  wandered  into  the 
very  arcana  of  medical  horror. 

"  Oh,  stop  that,  you  body-snatcher  I  "  said 
Talbot  at  last.  "To^  listen  to  you,  one  would 
think  it  marvellous  that  any  one  managed  to  live 
at  all." 

"In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  !  "  said 
Majendie,  disregarding  this  remonstrance,  "I 
have  only  met  one  layman  besides  yourself, 
Admiral,  who  had  anything  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  risks  a  man  runs  daily." 

"  I  always  took  an  interest  in  diseases,"  re- 
turned the  Admiral,  with  some  modesty.  "But 
is  cancer  of  the  tongue " 

Talbot  judged  it  to  be  about  time  to  divert 
the  conversation  more  effectually. 
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"  By  the  way,  Admiral,"  he  broke  in,  "  have 
you  brought  your  paints  and  things  with  you  ?  " 
Talbot  thought  that  the  Admiral  started,  though 
it  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face.  "  You  ought  to 
take  a  sketch  or  two  of  the  neighbourhood," 
he  continued.  "  I  came  on  an  admirable  subject 
the  other  day — Millcote  Church,  as  pretty  an 
ivied  tower  as  I've  seen  for  years." 

The  Admiral  started  again.  This  time  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it ;  his  cigarette  betrayed  him 
by  emitting  sparks. 

"  No,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  didn't 
bring  any  paints.     I  don't  do  much  at  it  now." 

"  Pity  to  drop  it,"  said  Talbot,  amiably.  "  A 
parlour  trick  of  some  kind  is  useful  to  have  ; 
never  could  do  anything  of  the  sort,  myself. 
Seeing  an  easel  this  afternoon  put  it  into  my 
head,  I  suppose." 

"An  easel.?"  repeated  the  Admiral,  quickly. 
«  Where  ? " 

*'  Oh,  in  a  wood,"  said  Talbot.  "  I  was 
taking  a  short  cut  by  that  horse-ride  where  King 
Charles's  oak  is." 

"  Was  there  anyone "  the  Admiral  began  ; 

but  he  checked  himself.  It  would  never  do  even 
to  hint  at  interest  before  the  brutal,  but  not 
obtuse,  Talbot. 

He  however  seemed  unsuspicious.  "  Oh,  only 
a  female,"  he  replied. 

**  Any  good  ? "  — the  Admiral  thought  he 
might  venture  on  this  ambiguous  question.  An 
answer  to  either  interpretation  would  give  some 
enlightenment. 
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"  I  didn't  look,"  Talbot  returned  indifferently. 
"  But  as  I  passed  her  portfolio  was  open,  and  I 
saw  a  sketch  of  Millcote  Church,  which  I  recog- 
nized— though  it  was  poor  enough  stuff.  That 
reminded  me  of  the  place,  and  I  thought  some- 
thing decent  could  be  made  of  it." 

The  Admiral  hugged  himself  silently.  The 
evidence  was  all  in  his  favour,  and  he  forgot  to 
be  annoyed  at  the  slighting  reference  to  what,  in 
part  at  least,  was  his  own  work. 

"Women  can't  paint,"  he  admitted,  for 
caution's  sake. 

Majendie  had  listened  to  the  dialogue  almost 
as  intently  as  the  Admiral,  and  now  he  sought 
to  draw  Talbot  out. 

"  Did  you  come  back  by  way  of  the  mill  } " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  We  did  quite  right 
to  move.  I  saw  another  woman  close  to  the  mill, 
a  black-haired  girl,  with  a  basket  and  a  parasol." 

Majendie  also  started.  The  answer  to  his 
inmost  thoughts  seemed  almost  too  abrupt  for 
reality. 

"  A  lady  ? "  he  asked,  as  indifferently  as  he 
could. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Talbot ;  "  but 
you  can't  tell  nowadays  till  you  hear  them  speak, 
and  not  always  then.  I  didn't  wait  for  that, 
naturally.  I  took  her  to  belong  to  that  infernal 
camp  ;  I  suppose  the  other  did,  too." 

"  Is  the  camp  still  there,  then  ? "  asked  the 
Admiral,  in  a  voice  from  which  he  could  not 
quite  eliminate  a  note  of  eagerness. 
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"  Oh  yes,"  said  Talbot,  wearily.  "  I  saw  the 
tents  through  the  trees." 

After  this  there  was  a  period  of  silence,  during 
which  Majendie  and  the  Admiral  exchanged 
furtive  but  congratulatory  kicks,  and  Talbot 
smiled  to  himself. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Majendie,  presently,  "  is 
Charles's  Gladstone  bag  quite  safe  ?  "  The  Glad- 
stone bag  had  been  on  his  mind  for  two  days. 
The  last  time  he  had  met  Agatha  he  had  suddenly 
become  conscious  that  his  appearance  was  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  his  profession, 
and  that  had  naturally  led  him  to  reflect  on  clothes 
in  general,  and  to  a  fervent  hope  that  Charles 
would  not  suddenly  find  his  Gladstone  bag ;  and 
yet  it  seemed  a  pity  that  good  raiment  should  be 
hidden,  like  the  talent,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt.  In  fact,  Majendie  was  in  two  minds 
about  the  Gladstone  bag  when  he  made  the  dis- 
tressing discovery  that  Agatha  had  apparently 
gone  for  ever.  This  had  driven  all  thought  of 
clothes  from  his  mind  for  the  time,  but  now  that 
he  had  been  restored  to  a  measure  of  equanimity 
he  naturally  recurred  to  the  interrupted  train  of 
meditation. 

It  was  Talbot  who  started  this  time  ;  he  was 
at  that  very  moment  occupied  with  the  same 
subject.  Fortunately  Majendie  could  not  see 
that  he  started,  and  was  not  looking  out  for  so 
unwonted  a  spectacle. 

"  Quite  safe,"  returned  Talbot,  decidedly  ; 
"  he  won't  find  it  if  he  looks  for  a  month." 
Indeed,  Talbot  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
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to  make  his  excavation  in  the  haystack  imper- 
ceptible to  curious  eyes,  and  thought  he  had 
succeeded. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Majendie,  dubiously  ; 
"  he's  an  obstinate  chap.     Whereabouts  is  it  .»*  " 

"  It's  a  long  way  from  here,"  said  Talbot, 
cautiously. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  the  place  ? "  asked 
the  Admiral.  Curiously  enough,  he  too,  had 
from  time  to  time  been  thinking  of  the  Gladstone 
bag. 

"  Absolutely,"  returned  Talbot. 

"  It  came  into  my  mind,"  said  Majendie, 
ingenuously,  "  because  I  came  on  an  ideal  hiding- 
place  for  it  yesterday.  It  struck  me  at  the  time 
that  one  might  put  a  thing  there  for  years  without 
any  one  being  the  wiser." 

Talbot  did  not  give  him  much  encouragement. 
"  Really  }  "  he  said  in  a  tone  that  displayed  very 
little  interest. 

Majendie,  however,  persevered.  *'  And  so 
if  you're  not  really  satisfied  with  your  place,  I 
mean  if  you  think  he  might  by  any  chance  happen 
on  it,  I  could  easily  put  it  in  my  place.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  have  all  the  anxiety." 

By  this  time  Talbot  was  smiling  to  himself ; 
Majendie  was  really  too  transparent.  His  smile 
broadened  when  the  Admiral  also  made  a  generous 
offer. 

"  That's  funny,"  said  he,  "  because  I  found 
just  such  a  place  myself.  In  my  place  you  could 
hide  a  thing  for  centuries  ;  I'll  put  it  there  if  you 
like." 
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"  Thanks  very  much,"  said  Talbot,  answering 
them  both  ;  "  but  there's  no  necessity  to  move 
it.  The  crack  of  doom  will  find  it  where  it  is 
now,  unless  I  take  it  away  myself." 

The  faces  of  his  friends  fell  in  the  darkness, 
but  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  extract 
information  which  was  so  clearly  not  to  be  ex- 
tracted. There  was,  therefore,  a  silence  until 
Talbot  yawned  and,  stretching  himself,  said  he 
thought  it  was  about  time  to  turn  in. 

The  witching  hour  had  struck  by  the  clock 
of  Millcote  Church  some  time  when  Charles's 
uneasy  slumbers  (he  was  dreaming  that  he  was 
still  playing  poker,  but  with  his  Gladstone  bag 
instead  of  William,  and  he  had  just  said  that  he 
would  "  see "  his  adversary)  were  broken  by  a 
noise.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  listened — yes, 
there  it  was  again,-  a  distinct  sound  of  wood 
knocking  against  wood,  which  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  as  the  contact  of  an  oar  with 
the  side  of  a  boat.  "  Burglars,"  thought  Charles, 
promptly  sitting  up  in  his  bunk  and  feeling  for 
some  clothes.  He  swiftly  put  them  on,  and  made 
for  the  door  of  the  house-boat  ;  he  would  creep 
along  the  roof  and  take  the  marauder  unawares 
from  above.  Very  quietly  he  mounted  the 
companion-ladder  and  made  his  way  towards  the 
stern.  Here,  as  he  expected,  was  a  dark  figure 
faintly  outlined  against  the  paler  background  of 
the  river  ;  it  appeared  to  be  stooping  down,  but 
there  was  not  light  enough  to  see  what  it  was 
doing. 

Then   the  figure  moved  and   there  was   the 
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unmistakable  sound  made  when  a  man  steps  into 
a  boat.     Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Charles 
sprang  from  the  roof  on  to  the  after-deck.     It 
was  evident  that  some  one  was  trying  to  steal  the 
dinghy,  and  he  instinctively  groped  in  the  dark 
for    the    painter   that    he   might    frustrate    this 
nefarious  intention.     But  instead  of  the  painter 
his  hands  encountered  some  large  smooth  object 
which  was  lying   on  the  edge  of  the  deck,  an 
object   that  sent  a  thrill    through    him.      There 
was    no   mistaking  that   excellent   leather.      But 
hardly  had  the  thrill  been   transferred  from   his 
fingers  to  his  brain  when  the  object  was  snatched 
away,  and  there  was  a  great  swirl  in   the  water 
indicating  that  the  boat  had  been  pushed  violently 
off.      Before    Charles    could    recover   from    his 
surprise   came   the    sound   of  oars,   and    it   was 
apparent     that    the     marauder    was     proceeding 
down-stream  at  the  rate  of  thirty-eight  strokes  to 
the  minute.     Charles  stared  blankly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound  for  a  full  minute,  and  then, 
springing  impetuously  ashore,  set  off  at  full  speed 
down  the  bank.     The  boat  had  a  long  start  ;    a 
swift  runner,  however,  can  keep  up  with  a  racing 
eight  without  difficulty,  and  he  calculated  upon 
soon  overtaking  the  heavy  dinghy.     But  it  is  not 
easy  to  run  along  a  river  bank  on  a  dark  night, 
and    Charles's   course   was   impeded   by   various 
obstacles  of  Nature.      Several  times  he  stumbled 
and  fell,  but  he  ran  gamely  on,  realizing,  after  a 
while,  that  he  was  gaining  on  the  boat. 

It  was  an  impressive  race.     Talbot  was  well 
aware  that  he  was  being  pursued — from  time  to 
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time  he  could  hear  observations  as  the  pursuer 
stumbled,  which  left  no  doubt  of  it — and  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  hustle  the  boat  along.  He 
was  a  powerful,  if  not  a  very  scientific,  oar,  but  a 
heavy  tuK  is  hardly  the  vessel  for  a  two-mile  race. 
He  set  his  teeth  and  put  his  back  into  it,  the 
perspiration  dripping  from  every  pore.  Fortu- 
nately, by  this  time  he  knew  the  course  of  the 
river  fairly  well ;  but  there  was  a  great  danger  of 
running  into  the  bank  on  so  dark  a  night,  and 
he  had  to  trust  largely  to  instinct  for  steering. 
Meanwhile  Charles  was  gaining  foot  by  foot,  and 
when  they  had  covered  about  a  mile  he  realized 
that  he  was  not  more  than  fifty  yards  behind. 
This  increased  his  confidence  but  diminished 
his  caution,  and  he  straightway  blundered  into 
a  low  bush  and  measured  his  length  on  the  grass, 
where  he  lay  for  a  time  too  shaken  to  move. 
Talbot,  gathering  from  further  heated  observa- 
tions that  there  had  been  an  accident,  quickened 
to  forty  strokes  and  gained  another  hundred 
yards.  His  breath  was  now  coming  painfully 
and  every  muscle  in  his  body  was  aching  ;  he 
felt  that  soon  he  would  be  done.  However,  he 
knew  from  experience  that  a  man  can  go  on 
rowing  long  after  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
dead.  Though  there  is  the  roar  of  ocean  in  his 
ears,  though  his  eyes  see  nothing  but  a  blood-red 
curtain  of  fire,  though  heart  and  lungs  have  ceased 
work,  the  limbs  and  back  continue  to  move 
automatically ;  and  indeed,  some  hold  that  a 
man  rows  better  in  this  state  than  when  he  is 
in   possession  of  his  faculties.     Talbot's  last  use 
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of  his  faculties  was  to  reflect  that  he  was  doing 
it  for  Cicely ;  then  he  became  a  heroic  auto- 
maton. 

Charles  also  was  in  bad  case.  His  fall  had 
knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  him,  and  he  had 
not  had  much  to  spare  at  the  time  ;  moreover 
he  was  bruised  and  scratched,  and  confused  by 
the  darkness.  However,  he  picked  himself  up 
and  ran  on  savagely.  He  blundered  over  the 
next  stile,  and  then  found  himself  in  the  long 
meadow,  at  whose  extremity  was  their  old  camp- 
ing-ground. This  was  in  his  favour ;  there 
were  no  more  hedges,  and  he  knew  the  country 
better.  He  began  to  recover  the  distance,  and 
in  another  quarter  of  a  mile  the  competitors  were 
neck  and  neck.  Talbot  had  slackened  his  stroke 
to  thirty-two,  unconscious  of  everything  except 
that  he  had  to  go  somewhere  in  a  boat.  Charles's 
hands  were  working  convulsively,  and  his  heart 
threatened  to  burst  its  bonds ;  he,  too,  was  only 
conscious  that  he  had  to  get  somewhere  in  order 
to  prevent  something — what,  he  knew  not.  So 
the  two  automata  continued  racing  side  by  side 
until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  old  camping- 
ground,  and  here  accident  befell  both.  Charles 
fell  headlong  into  a  dry  ditch  which  he  should 
have  crossed  by  a  plank,  and  this  finished  him. 
He  lay  motionless,  almost  too  beaten  to  breathe, 
and  unaware  that  Talbot  had  run  the  boat  hard 
into  the  bank  close  by,  and  was  now  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  head  on  the  bow  seat,  in  a  state  of 
collapse. 

In  this  lamentable  condition  both    remained 
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for  several  minutes,  and  then  Talbot  became 
aware  that  he  was  able  to  breathe  once  more  ; 
thought  succeeded  consciousness,  and  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  done  some  noble  deed  for 
Cicely's  sake — what  it  was  he  could  not  be  sure. 
Then  it  came  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  boat  and 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  he  put  out  an  inquiring 
hand  and  felt  about.  The  hand  lighted  on  the 
Gladstone  bag  just  behind  him,  and  this  recalled 
everything.  He  raised  himself  stiffly  into  his 
seat  and  listened.  He  could  hear  nothing,  and 
he  concluded  that  he  must  have  shaken  off  the 
pursuit.  Then,  grasping  a  scull,  he  pushed  the 
boat  out  from  the  bank  and  proceeded  to  paddle 
gently  down  to  the  osier-bed. 

Charles  took  longer  to  recover,  for  he  suffered 
from  shock  as  well  as  exhaustion.  His  first 
perception  was  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  oars  as 
his  adversary  went  on  down-stream,  and  he  lay 
wondering  who  could  be  rowing  past  the  house- 
boat at  this  time  of  night.  Slowly  he  began  to 
realize  where  he  was  ;  the  ditch  was  dry  so  far  as 
the  river  was  concerned,  but  dew  was  beginning 
to  fall,  and  he  felt  damp.  Then  he,  too,  raised 
himself  into  a  sitting  posture  and  endeavoured  to 
remember  what  had  happened.  He  had  just  got 
so  far  as  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
running,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  oars  again. 
Talbot  had  placed  the  Gladstone  bag  in  temporary 
security  and  was  coming  back  at  an  easy  stroke. 
He  passed  Charles,  and  the  sound  gradually  went 
further  and  further  up-stream.  Charles  arose, 
stretched  himself,  and  proceeded  to  follow  slowly. 
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His  thoughts  grew  clearer,  and  he  perceived  that 
he  had  lost  the  race  ;  however,  he  knew  approxi- 
mately where  the  bag  was  once  more,  and  he 
determined  to  search  the  osier-bed  the  first  thing 
on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

Majendie  and  the  Admiral  got  determinedly 
into  the  boat  without  wasting  words  in  explaining 
their  intentions.  However,  there  was  no  one  to 
demand  explanations.  William  was  not  in  sight, 
and  Charles  was  resting  languidly  in  his  deck- 
chair.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  had  had  enough 
sleep  to  compensate  him  for  his  really  unheard-of 
exertions  during  the  silent  hours ;  presently, 
indeed,  he  intended  to  stroll  down  to  the  osier- 
bed,  but  just  now  he  wanted  repose.  Talbot, 
that  man  of  iron,  had  departed  with  his  fishing- 
tackle  immediately  after  breakfast.  If  he  felt 
tired  he  did  not  say  so  ;  there  are  certain  exalted 
frames  of  mind  in  which  the  body  is  unconscious 
of  fatigue. 

The  Admiral  elected  to  be  landed  on  the 
other  bank,  and  Majendie  went  on  down-stream 
alone,  sculling  briskly.  On  nearing  a  field  that 
contained  a  brindled  cow,  however,  he  slackened 
speed  and  gazed  reflectively  at  a  certain  willow. 
Then  he  remembered  Talbot,  and  bent  to  the  sculls 
again  abruptly.  It  was  full  early  when  he  reached 
the  village  shop,  which  he  entered  demanding  a 
pound  of  tea.  While  it  was  being  wrapped  up  he 
casually  asked  if  there  had  been  any  other  customer 
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that  morning,  and  finding  that  Agatha  had  not 
yet  come,  he  left  without  completing  his  purchases. 
Then  he  reconnoitred  the  approaches.  Majendie 
had  never  been  a  volunteer,  and  the  survey  did 
not  appeal  to  any  professional  instincts.  There- 
fore, going  a  little  way  along  the  lane  that  led 
down  to  the  mill,  he  sat  down  on  a  bank  under 
the  hedge,  close  to  the  locked  gate,  out  of  sight 
of  a  person  coming  up  the  hill,  and  waited. 

He  had  long  to  wait.  His  first  pipe,  which 
he  had  postponed  in  order  to  get  off  sooner, 
fizzled  out,  to  the  relief  of  all  the  gnats  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  sought  revenge  for  their 
temporary  defeat  at  once.  Majendie  grew  im- 
patient, and  lit  a  second  pipe,  justifying  this 
excess  by  telling  himself  that  there  might  be  a 
malarial  mosquito  among  the  number  of  his  perse- 
cutors. He  was  even  about  to  fill  a  third  when 
he  heard  a  quick,  decided,  yet  light  tread  approach- 
ing. He  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket  and  adjusted 
his  eye-glasses. 

"  Good  morning.  Miss  Neave,"  he  said, 
standing  up  and  bowing  in  his  best  manner.  It 
would  have  impressed  any  reasonable  invalid  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  being  an  exact  copy  of  that 
calculated  inclination  which  had  distinguished  his 
father  among  those  who  help  to  preserve  our 
duchesses  for  us,  had  procured  that  eminent 
physician  a  knighthood,  and  would  doubtless 
grace  a  baronetcy. 

But  Agatha  was  by  this  time  sure  that  she 
was  an  invalid  no  longer,  and  she  was  not 
impressed.   Perhaps  the  bow  was  hardly  congruous 
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with  holiday  attire.  Majendie  himself  realized 
this  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  and  reflected 
that  the  magnificent  Charles  would  never  have 
perpetrated  it  in  the  circumstances.  Sir  Seymour 
had  made  a  study  of  the  art  of  bowing,  and  he 
would  have  instructed  the  tyro  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.  A  hat  of  soft  felt,  being  at  best  an 
un-English  headgear,  justifies  a  slight  exaggeration 
in  proJrundity,  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  arm  in  its 
replacement.  A  Panama  demands  a  certain  ease 
of  execution,  conveying  a  suggestion  of  correct 
informality.  But  the  delicate  nuances  of  the  art 
are  only  attained  by  the  medium  of  an  immaculate 
silk  hat,  not  unaided  by  the  concomitant  frock- 
coat.  Only  by  their  conjoint  employment  can  be 
conveyed  the  bow  proper,  which  should  completely 
express  the  history,  social  status,  profession,  or 
(preferably)  lack  thereof,  of  the  artistic  performer. 
The  "  interior "  of  a  Dutch  master  cannot  be 
emulated  when  the  artist  has  only  the  tools  of  a 
house-painter ;  in  such  circumstances  he  must 
content  himself  with  broad  impressionist  eff^ects. 
It  was  here  that  Majendie  erred.  Yet  it  would 
have  puzzled  the  magnificent  Charles  to  have 
accomplished  an  adequate  performance  with  the 
cloth  cap  at  Majendie's  disposal.  Had  Talbot 
only  fallen  in  with  his  suggestion  of  hiding  the 
Gladstone  bag  in  a  really  safe  place  it  might  have 
been  different. 

As  it  was,  Agatha  passed  him  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment, polite  but  distant,  of  the  kind  given  to 
over-pertinacious  acquaintances,  and  quite  in  the 
grand  manner  as  practised  in  Ealing.     She  had 
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determined  on  this  precise  greeting  in  the  event 
of  his  reappearance,  a  contingency  Cicely's  artless 
assumptions  had  rendered  distasteful.  She 
pursued  her  walk  a  litde  flushed,  but  hoping  the 
incident  was  closed.  But  Majendie  was  something 
of  a  strategist ;  her  advance  was  impeded  by  the 
locked  and  five-barred  gate,  and  she  was  impeded 
by  a  basket  and  a  parasol. 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said. 

The  lane  was  too  narrow  for  her  to  dodge 
him,  if  indeed  such  an  undignified  idea  had  ever 
occurred  to  her,  so  she  perforce  surrendered  her 
basket,  and  allowed  him  to  help  her  across.  A 
wild  scheme  of  seizing  the  basket  and  hurrying 
on  to  the  shop  before  he  could  get  over  came  into 
her  head  ;  but  Majendie  did  not  ofi^er  to  give  it 
up.  Instead,  he  surmounted  the  stile  without 
hurry,  and  shook  her  outstretched  hand  with 
effusion.  Agatha  had  been  preparing  a  set  speech, 
but  this  rapid  movement  baffled  her. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  shop  ? "  he  inquired, 
settling  the  basket  comfortably  on  his  arm. 

"Yes,"  Agatha  admitted.  "Pray  do  not 
trouble  to  carry  my  basket ;  I  can  manage  quite 
well." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,"  he  said  cheerfully ; 
"  I'm  going  there  too." 

Agatha,  inwardly  rebellious,  saw  no  way  out 
for  the  moment.  She  was  reduced  to  silence,  and 
began  to  walk  rather  quickly.  It  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  speak  to  him  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Majendie  again  cursed 
the  stroke  of  fortune  that  had  given  to  Talbot 
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the  sole  access  to  the  Gladstone  bag — Talbot,  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  its  whereabouts  could  be 
of  no  possible  utility.  However,  professional 
appearance  or  unprofessional  appearance,  he  was 
not  to  be  baffled. 

"You  are  not  compelled  to  hurry,  I  hope," 
he  said.  "  Walking  fast  is  not  a  good  thing  when 
the  sun  is  so  hot." 

"  I've  got  to  get  back  as  soon  as  I  can,"  she 
stated,  but  slackening  her  pace  a  little. 

"  What  a  pity  !  "  said  Majendie  ;  "  I've  been 
waiting  for  you  such  a  long  time." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  she  objected. 

"  May  I  not  hope  for  forgiveness — if  it  is 
an  offence  .?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  I  oughtn't  to  be  talking  to  you  at  all," 
Agatha  returned  with  severity. 

"  Because  we've  not  been  properly  intro- 
duced ? "  he  questioned.  His  tone  suggested  a 
suspicion  of  irony  that  was  fortunately  lost  upon 
Agatha. 

"  My  aunt  would  not  like  it  at  all,"  she 
replied. 

Majendie  suddenly  displayed  contrition  for 
past  offences. 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  waited  for  an 
introduction  before — when  you ?  " 

"You  said  it  wasn't  mad,"  Agatha  broke  in 
irrelevantly.  Then  she  was  angry  with  herself 
for  having  answered  him  ;  silence,  she  remembered, 
is  considered  the  most  truly  dignified  course  to 
take  in  Ealing. 

"  But   you     deigned    to    require    me    then," 
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pursued  he.  '*  Shall  I  have  to  hire  a  cow,  as  to 
whose  sanity  there  may  be  two  opinions,  every 
time  I  want  to  speak  to  you  ? " 

"  You  oughtn't  to  want  to  speak  to  me  at  all." 
Agatha's  tone  was  uncompromising.  She  hated 
being  bantered,  and  that  was  evidently  her  fate 
just  now.  "Give  me  my  basket,  please,"  she 
concluded. 

"  Let  you  carry  a  basket,  when  I  am  going 
your  way  !  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing," 
said  Majendie,  in  chivalrous  horror.  "Besides, 
Miss  Neave,  you  really  must  not  be  angry  with 
me,  because  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour.  That's 
why  I've  been  waiting  here  so  long.  I've  been 
sent  out  to  buy  stores  for  my  party,  and  I've  lost 
the  list  they  gave  me.  I  don't  know  any  more 
about  house-keeping  than  " — "  you  do  about  mad 
cows,"  he  was  going  to  add,  but  suppressed  it  for 
fear  it  should  weaken  his  argument.  "  So  I  was 
hoping  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  the  sort  of 
things  I  ought  to  buy.  Otherwise,  we  shall  all 
starve,  and  I  haven't  done  anything  so  very  dread- 
ful that  you  should  want  that,  have  I  ?  " 

Agatha  relented  a  litde.  "  But  how  can  I  know 
what  you  want  ? "  she  asked. 

"  If  you  don't  it  will  be  dreadful,"  he  replied. 
"  I  ordered  a  shilling's  worth  of  salt  once,  and 
they  gave  me  a  block  so  big  that  I  had  to  bury  it 
in  a  field.  It  would  have  killed  all  the  fish  in  the 
river,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  much  worse  now, 
if  I  am  left  to  my  own  devices.  So  you  really 
must  help." 

"  But  how  can  I  .?     What  ought  you  to  get  ? " 
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"  Everything.  There's  nothing  in  the  larder, 
I'm  told,  and  they  gave  me  a  list  about  a  yard 
long." 

"  You  ought  always  to  have  a  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon,"  stated  Agatha  in  Aunt  Charlotte's 
most  practical  manner.  She  was  beginning  to  be 
interested.  First,  and  foremost,  a  woman  loves 
shopping  on  her  own  behalf;  next  she  loves  shop- 
ping for  some  one  else.  "  Do  you  drink  tea  or 
coffee  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  drink  both,"  said  Majendie.  "Talbot 
generally  drinks  beer." 

"Not  for  breakfast?"  said  Agatha,  a  litde 
shocked. 

"  Oh,  not  for  breakfast,  of  course,"  he  agreed 
hastily  ;  "coffee  then,  tea  later." 

"  Two  ounces  a  head,"  Agatha  began  to 
calculate,  "  ought  to  last  you  a  week,  say  a  pound. 
I  expect  you  waste  a  littie  if  you  do  all  your  own 
cooking,"  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  feminine 
scorn.  As  his  pound  was  only  estimated  for  two 
days  this  was  perhaps  justified. 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  said  he  ;  "  and  how  much 
coffee  .? " 

"  Twice  as  much  as  the  tea,  my  aunt  says. 
Then  you'll  want  bacon " 

"  Do  let  us  sit  down,"  Majendie  pleaded, 
'*  and  then  I  can  write  it  all  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
It's  awfully  good  of  you." 

Agatha  yielded  unthinkingly.  At  her  dicta- 
tion Majendie  recorded  a  number  of  details  with 
which  he  purposed  to  confound  William.  Mean- 
while   her    manner    perceptibly    softened,    to    his 
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secret  amusement.  Of  set  purpose  he  was  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  instructed,  and  Agatha  enjoyed 
few  opportunities  of  imparting  instruction  except 
to  Cicely,  and  Cicely,  though  on  occasion  a  patient 
listener,  after  all  remained  Cicely  ;  here,  Agatha 
had  a  seemingly  genuine  pupil,  and  had  also  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  her  lost  dignity.  In 
her  heart  she  had  been  vexed  at  being  in  so 
ridiculous  a  plight  when  they  first  met.  It  was 
a  position  wholly  unworthy  of  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Lauriston,  a  daughter  of  Bel  Alp.  Now,  however, 
she  was  rapidly  regaining  her  prestige. 

Majendie  scribbled  away,  thinking  of  other 
things,  and  when  the  lesson  was  over  they  pro- 
ceeded amicably  to  the  shop.  Here  he  did  not 
give  his  orders,  but  seized  Agatha's  basket  so  soon 
as  it  was  full. 

"  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  carry  it  back  part  of 
the  way,"  he  said.  Agatha's  scruples  began  to 
return,  as  he  perceived.  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  ««?,"  he  continued,  when  they  were  out  of  the 
shop  ;  "  when  you've  saved  me  my  work  for  a 
week,  too.  It  is  a  pity  I  don't  know  Mrs. 
Lauriston  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Lauriston  will 
introduce  me.  Meantime,  I'm  going  to  carry 
your  basket." 

"  You  know  my  uncle  ?  "  said  Agatha,  a  little 
relieved,  but  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Oh  yes,"  returned  Majendie,  untruthfully, 
for  he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  actually  meet- 
ing that  gentleman  ;  "  but  I'm  hardly  in  calling 
trim  just  now,  or  I'd  carry  the  basket  a  little 
further.     I  won't  tell  about  the  cow  anyhow." 
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Agatha  submitted  to  his  escort.  It  was  not 
quite  what  she  had  expected  ;  but  then,  she  had  not 
anticipated  such  pertinacity.  After  all,  he  knew 
Uncle  Henry,  a  puzzling,  but,  on  the  whole, 
reassuring  circumstance.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
unflattering  to  find  that  he  was  anxious  for  her 
society,  and,  for  all  his  unconventional  attire,  he 
compared  favourably  with  the  young  men  who 
combined  "  something  in  the  City "  with  a 
residence  in  Ealing.  And  lastly,  though  Agatha 
was  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Lauriston,  she  was  also  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Neave  ;  and  Mr.  Neave  had 
never  been  remarkable  for  a  devoted  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  decorum  which  obtain  in  that 
elegant  suburb  ;  and  it  may  be  that  she  found  it 
not  unalluring,  just  for  once,  to  make  an  experi- 
ment in  what  Mrs.  Lauriston  would  have  called 
"  living  her  own  life." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  a  lovely  glade,  and  King  Charles's 
oak  is  very  interesting  ;  but  can't  we  go  for  a 
row  ? " 

"  It's  so  soon  after  breakfast,"  was  the  objec- 
tion." 

*'  I'll  do  all  the  rowing  ;  we'll  go  to  that  place 
where  the  weeping  willows  are,  where  the  water 
is  so  clear  and  still — the  mermaid's  corner,  we 
called  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  a  looking-glass, 
except  that  you  would  get  giddy  if  you  always 
had  to  stoop  to  see  what  your  hair  looked  like. 
And  then  it  would  never  get  dry,  and  just  imagine 
being  a  mermaid  in  winter,  when  it  was  frozen  ; 
it  makes  me  cold  to  think  of  it."  The  speaker 
gave  a  little  graceful  shiver.  "  I'm  going  to  sit 
quite  still  in  a  sunny  place  and  fish." 

"  Can't  I  come  with  you,  dear  ? " 

"  But  you  don't  fish,  you  know,  and  you'd  be 
dreadfully  bored  with  me  ;  you'd  have  to  sit  quite 
still,  too,  and  not  talk  at  all." 

"  I  think  I  could  do  that  for  ever  and  always 
by  the  river,"  Doris  decided  poetically. 

"  But  you  wouldn't  be  by  the  river,"  Cicely 
continued  ;  "you'd  have  to  sit  quite  a  long  way 
from  the  bank,  or  you'd  frighten  the  fish." 

238 
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"Oh,  I'll  do  that  if  I  can  come,"  Doris 
pleaded.  "  I  don't  seem  to  have  seen  you  to  talk 
to  for  days  and  days  ;  and  we  said  we  would  spend 
all  the  mornings  together,  while  Agatha  and  your 
aunt  were  house-keeping." 

At  this  reproach  Cicely  had  the  grace  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  herself;  Doris  was  her  friend, 
and  of  late  Doris  had  been  cruelly  abandoned  for 
— an  angling  acquaintance.  Had  Miss  Yonge 
known  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
easier.  There  comes  a  time  when  most  friend- 
ships are,  by  the  intrusion  of  an  acquaintance  of 
the  opposite  sex,  interrupted,  altered,  ended. 
Doris,  with  the  facts  in  her  possession,  would 
doubtless  have  acquiesced  meekly.  As  it  was, 
she  conceived  herself  neglected,  and  did  not 
suspect  that  she  was  merely  superseded.  Hence 
Doris  looked  at  Cicely  with  trusting  eyes,  reproach- 
ful indeed,  but  thinking  not  of  guile. 

"Doris  dear,"  said  Cicely,  with  sudden 
solemnity,  "  do  you  ever  feel  a  desire  to  be  alone, 
alone  with  the  sea  and  the  illimitable  sky,  alone  in 

communion  with "      She  stopped   with   an 

uneasy  feeling  that  her  speech  would  hardly  carry 
conviction.  She  was,  however,  more  fortunate 
than  she  deserved  to  be. 

"  With  Nature  ?  "  Doris  completed  the  period 
for  her.  "  Ah  yes,  I  understand."  She  put  her 
arm  round  Cicely's  waist  in  sympathy. 

"  It's  all  for  her  good,"  said  that  young  lady 
to  herself,  attempting  justification  before  the  inner 
tribunal  ;  but  conscience,  as  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution, tore  this  argument  to  pieces.     Cicely  let 
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the  trial  proceed  while  she  continued  the  crime. 
"  It's  so  nice  of  you  to  understand,  dear,"  she 
went  on.  *'  I  must " — she  vaguely  waved  a  soft 
little  hand  in  no  particular  direction  ;  "so  you 
won't  mind  doing  a  picture  of  King  Charles's  oak 
this  morning  ;  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  a 
sketch  of  it,  and  this  afternoon " — here  her 
manner  suddenly  brightened — "we'll  escape  to- 
gether for  a  nice  talk,  before  Uncle  Henry  lights 
his  cigar." 

Doris  patted  the  slightly  ashamed  cheek  of  the 
devotee  to  solitary  communing  with  Nature,  and 
departed  towards  the  glade,  as  Cicely  directed. 
The  internal  trial  was  ended,  and  conscience,  who 
unfairly  acted  as  jury  in  addition  to  prosecuting, 
pronounced  a  verdict  against  the  younger  Miss 
Neave.  Talbot  found  her  exceedingly  elusive  and 
very  prettily  despotic  all  that  morning  ;  she  was, 
of  course,  undergoing  sentence.  However,  when 
he  told  her  that  he  had  dropped  certain  necessary 
hints.  Cicely  allowed  herself  a  ticket-of-leave  to 
enjoy  their  becoming  accessories  to  certain  dupli- 
cities to  come. 

Meantime,  the  Admiral,  after  being  landed  by 
Majendie  on  the  further  bank,  had  set  off  for  his 
walk,  ruminating  in  secret  amusement  on  what  he 
considered  a  gratuitous  piece  of  information,  from 
the  enemy  Tdbot.  The  form  of  the  intelligence 
was  questionable,  but  its  clarity  was  unmistakable. 
While  taking  his  basket,  that  constant  angler  had 
remarked  to  him — 

"  Just  see  that  Charles  doesn't  go  near  Taylor's 
copse ;  that  female  is  sure  to   be   sketching  his 
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royal  namesake's  oak  again  to-day,  and  he'll  be 
bringing  her  back  to  tea,  confound  him." 

At  this  Majendie  and  the  Admiral  exchanged 
a  sympathetic  glance  while  Talbot  strode  haughtily 
away.  But  the  heavy  frown  his  gait  suggested 
was  entirely  absent  from  his  face,  as  the  magnifi- 
cent Charles,  who  was  just  emerging  sleepily  from 
the  house-boat,  observed.  Sir  Seymour,  taking 
too  large  a  view  of  his  own  importance,  attributed 
the  pleasant  expression  of  humour  on  Talbot's 
countenance  to  further  direful  plots  against  the 
Gladstone  bag. 

Therefore  the  Admiral  resolved  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  given  to  him,  and  he  set  off 
with  every  intention  of  preventing  Charles  from 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair  artist ;  this 
could  undoubtedly  be  best  effected  by  monopolizing 
her  himself.  He  walked  rapidly,  and  had  covered 
half  a  mile  before  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was 
rather  early  yet  for  the  expected  appearance.  A 
convenient  stile  suggested  a  halt,  and  a  halt  a 
pipe.  From  where  he  sat  he  commanded  a  view 
of  the  lane  leading  from  the  mill  to  Taylor's 
copse.  The  heat-haze  that  mellowed  the  distant 
hills  had  hardly  yet  melted  away,  though  the  sun 
was  coming  to  his  own,  and  all  the  world  was 
awake  and  busy.  A  dairy-maid  was  searching 
the  grass  in  a  distant  field  which  harboured  a 
brindled  cow.  The  Admiral  thought  out  an 
appropriate  quotation  from  the  Georgics,  and 
mused  on  the  poetry  of  milking-time.  He  was, 
however,  at  fault  in  his  reckoning  ;  the  dairy- 
maid was  searching  the  field  for  different  reasons. 
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The  diet  supplied  by  Agatha  had  taken  the  milk- 
maid's occupation  away  from  her  so  far  as  that 
particular  cow  was  concerned,  and  she  was  now 
looking  to  see  if  the  meadow  contained  any  herb 
sufficiently  noxious  to  dry  up  the  animal's  milk 
unexpectedly  and  out  of  all  due  season.  The 
Admiral,  however,  quoted  happily,  with  much 
academic  satisfaction. 

Presently  a  ploughboy  joined  the  dairy-maid, 
and  the  Admiral  had  recourse  to  Theocritus.  A 
passing  bumble-bee  droned  clumsily  by,  and  the 
Georgics  were  again  in  request.  Then  he  began 
to  review  the  classics  to  find  something  appropriate 
to  Doris.  He  dismissed  Ovid  with  haste,  and 
was  considering  the  possibilities  of  TibuUus  when 
a  slight  figure  carrying  an  easel  appeared  in  the 
expected  quarter.  The  classics  were  momentarily 
forgotten,  and,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
the  Admiral  rose  briskly. 

**  I  should  like  to  thank  Talbot,  poor  Talbot," 
he  remarked  irrelevantly.  A  blackbird  departed 
in  haste  at  this  utterance,  but  the  Admiral  missed 
the  reference.  He  was  already  on  his  way  to  the 
lane. 

"  I  must  claim  the  privilege  again,"  he  said,  a 
few  minutes  later,  taking  hold  of  the  easel.  Doris 
started,  for  she  had  not  heard  his  approach.  He 
only  just  rescued  it  from  falling.  "  I'm  glad 
you've  managed  to  retain  my  name,"  he  resumed 
in  answer  to  an  exclamation  of  frightened  recog- 
nition. "  But  why  did  you  never  finish  your 
sketch  of  the  tower  ?  " 

'*  I — I  couldn't,"  she  said  confusedly. 
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"  Vm  afraid  you're  not  very  persevering," 
said  the  Admiral,  firmly.  "  It  was  going  on  very 
well  too  ;  you  must  let  me  see  it  if  you've  got  it 
with  you." 

"  I  haven't  got  it,"  she  declared. 

"  Did  you  throw  it  away  altogether  ? "  he 
asked.  "You  shouldn't  give  a  thing  up  so 
easily." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  throw  it  away,  ever  ;  I  mean, 
I  never  do  throw  them  away,"  she  returned,  still 
in  confusion. 

The  Admiral  again  said,  "  Poor  Talbot !  "  but 
not  aloud.  He  was  leading  her  towards  the 
wood,  and  she  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  sub- 
missively. Now  and  again  she  looked  hurriedly 
about  her,  whether  seeking  a  way  of  escape  or 
fearing  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  might  be  at  hand  was 
not  quite  clear  even  to  herself. 

"  Do  you  want  the  easel  put  here  } "  he 
asked,  for  they  had  now  reached  the  grass  ride, 
and  were  face  to  face  with  the  great  oak  which, 
in  common  with  most  other  great  oaks,  had  had 
the  honour  of  affording  shelter  to  the  royal 
personage. 

Doris  acquiesced.  He  set  the  easel,  procured 
some  water  for  her  from  a  ditch,  and  asked  how 
far  she  had  got  with  the  sketch. 

"  But  I  haven't  done  any  at  all,"  she  said. 

"  Fortune  favours  the  brave,"  remarked  the 
Admiral. 

Doris  looked  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether 
fortune  was  strictly  impartial  between  the  brave 
and  the  fair,  and  the  Admiral  asked  if  she  had 
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not  been  there  the  day  before.  She  had  not,  but 
the  Admiral  did  not  suspect.  He  laughed  at 
poor  Talbot  again,  and  explained  boldly — 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  fortunate.  You  see,  a  friend 
told  me  he'd  seen  a  lady  painting  here  yesterday, 
so  I  came  to  see  if  it  wasn't  you." 

"Oh,  you  meant "  Doris  paused.     The 

meeting,  then,  was  not  accidental. 

"  Yes,  I  meant  to  meet  you  ;  and  now  I  have 
I'm  going  to  stay.  You  shouldn't  go  about 
alone  in  the  country  ;  you  might  meet  another  lot 
of  boys."    The  Admiral's  tone  was  full  of  decision. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  come," 
Doris  enunciated  slowly. 

"Are  you  afraid  Mrs.  Lauriston  wouldn't 
like  it  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  know  she  wouldn't."  On  this  point  Doris 
was  assured. 

"  Mrs.  Lauriston  is  not  the  only  person  to 
be  considered,"  said  the  Admiral,  firmly.  ^'/Etas 
parentum — I  mean,  I  often  find — every  one  in  any 
profession  does — that  parents  and  people  in  loco 
parentis  object  to  things  in  the  most  unreason- 
able manner.  We  often  have  to  disregard  their 
wishes,  or  schools  simply  could  not  go  on.  Of 
course,  if  you  yourself  would  rather  I  went  away 
it  would  be  different.  If  that  is  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  *  Mrs.  Lauriston,'  I  can  only 
apologize  and  go.  Your  work  interested  me, 
and  having  been  of  some  small  service,  I  had 
hoped  to  be  so  again."  The  Admiral  was  loftily 
reproachful. 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that,  I  don't  really,"  said 
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Doris,  in  some  confusion.     "  Only  I'm  her  guest, 
and  what  can  I  say  to  her  ? " 

'*  You  are  not  responsible  to  Mrs.  Lauriston," 
observed  the  Admiral. 

"  I  can't  do  what  would  displease  her,  when 
I'm  here,  can  I  ? "  Doris  was  firm. 

She  had  appealed  to  the  Admiral's  professional 
sense  of  discipline,  and  he  was  momentarily  at  a 
loss.  Truthfulness  and  sincerity  were  qualities 
which  he  was  dutifully  bound  to  approve,  and 
indeed  to  inculcate. 

"  At  any  rate,  since  I'm  here,  you're  not  going 
to  send  me  away  this  morning  ? "  he  temporized. 

Doris  felt  that  since  he  was  there,  perhaps  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  sketch  was 
begun  under  his  tuition,  and  Miss  Yonge  fell 
back  into  the  part  of  pupil.  He  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time,  endeavouring  by  incidental 
questions  to  ascertain  if  they  had  any  mutual 
acquaintance.     Presently  he  said — 

"  I  knew  a  Yonge  at  Oxford.  I  wonder  if 
he  was  any  relation  of  yours." 

Doris  confessed  to  having  had  a  brother  at 
Trinity. 

"  I  thought  I  recognized  the  resemblance," 
said  the  Admiral,  gaily.  As  his  Yonge  was  a 
Magdalen  man  this  was  perhaps  odd.  It  seemed 
odd  to  Doris,  though  for  another  reason. 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  like  him,"  said  she.  "  He's 
tall  and  dark." 

"  Outsiders  see  family  likenesses  best,"  re- 
turned the  Admiral,  hastily.  "  He  was  a  good 
oar,  your  brother." 
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"  He  never  told  me  that  he  rowed,"  com- 
mented Doris,  doubtfully. 

"  That  was  his  modesty,"  put  in  the  Admiral. 
Apparently  Yonge  of  Trinity  was  not  a  man 
to  be  relied  upon ;  however,  he  persevered. 
"  What's  he  doing  now  ?  I  haven't  heard  for 
a  long  time." 

"  He's  reading  for  something,"  she  said, 
"  some  dreadful  examination." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  him,"  sighed  the 
sympathetic  Admiral.  Distinction  in  the  humaner 
letters  naturally  makes  for  distinction  in  the 
humaner  feelings. 

"  He's  my  favourite  brother,"  she  confessed  ; 
"  I'm  so  glad  you  met  him." 

The  Admiral  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  had  not  the  criminal  capacities  of  his  chief, 
and  the  tradition  of  blameless  rectitude  being 
strong  upon  him,  he  diverted  her  attention  to 
the  landscape.  The  time  passed  rapidly ;  it 
progressed  indeed  faster  than  the  sketch,  which 
the  Admiral  retarded  with  able  criticism.  How- 
ever, the  lesson  had  eventually  to  end. 

"  I  must  carry  your  things  a  little  of  the  way 
back,"  he  said.  Doris  permitted  this  without 
demur.  "And  you  should  finish  the  sketch  in 
morning  light.  I  shall  hope  to  see  it  com- 
pleted some  day  ;  in  fact  I  hope  to  assist  in 
its  completion." 

"  But  you  promised,"  began  Doris,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  I  think  a  man  in  my  position  can  be 
trusted,"   returned    the    Admiral,   coming   to   a 
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resolution.  "  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow.  I 
cannot  call  on  Mrs.  Lauriston  to-day,  as  un- 
fortunately I  did  not  expect  to  meet  Mr. 
Yonge's  sister  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
am  hardly  suitably  attired.  But  I  shall  not,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
helping  your  sketch  until  Mr.  Lauriston,  whom 
I  know,  satisfies  the  conventions  on  my  behalf." 
The  Admiral  uttered  Mr.  Lauriston's  name  with 
a  confidence  not  quite  justified  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  which,  like  Majendie's,  was  purely 
vicarious  as  yet.  It  had,  however,  an  effect  on 
Doris,  and  when  he  added,  "  After  all,  this  is  the 
country.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather 
absurd  of  you  to  run  away  ? "  she  gave  a  some- 
what dubious  assent.  "  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
Admiral,  firmly. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

"  A  DOCTOR,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  ought  to  marry 
before  he  begins  to  practice." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  Majendie  ad- 
mitted. "  I  should  say  a  schoolmaster  ought  to 
marry  young  too — more  chance  of  a  house." 

"  If  he  gets  the  right  sort  of  wife,"  the  Admiral 
agreed.  "  Some  kinds  of  women  are  fatal.  There's 
a  sort  of  woman  who  tries  to  conduct  the  whole 
establishment,  and  who  is  always  creating  dis- 
turbances with  the  other  masters'  wives.  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  that  sort !  A  schoolmaster's 
wife  can't  be  too  tactful  and  unassertive  of 
herself." 

"  She  ought  to  be  a  good  manager,"  said 
Majendie,  thoughtfully,  "  and  brisk,  and  clever  at 
housekeeping  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

**  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  the  Admiral  conceded, 
cursorily ;  "  but  a  little  of  that  goes  a  long  way, 
I  like  a  womanly  woman." 

Majendie  felt  vaguely  annoyed.  "  We  all  do, 
I  suppose,"  he  said.  "But  if  I  had  a  wife  I 
shouldn't  like  it  if  she  couldn't  say  bo  to  a  goose. 
I  prefer  a  girl  with  some  spirit." 

"  What  is  known  as  spirit,"  said  the  Admiral, 
profoundly,  "generally  consists  in  a  sublime  in- 
ability to  sympathize." 
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"  Rot !  "  returned  Majendie.  "  I  like  a  woman 
who  can  enter  into  one's  life,  and  understand  one's 
work,  and  manage  a  house  well  at  the  same  time. 
That's  sympathy." 

"Really?"  said  the  Admiral,  loftily.  "I 
shouldn't  have  said  being  able  to  order  dinner,  or 

to  see  a  patient  if  you  were  out,  or "  his 

imagination  failed  him  for  the  moment,  which 
was  fortunate,  as  the  friends  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  disagreement. 

The  pause  which  followed  enabled  them  to 
reflect  that,  after  all,  they  were  both  in  too  good  a 
temper  to  quarrel,  and  they  stretched  themselves 
more  comfortably  in  the  chairs  which  they  had 
brought  into  the  shade  of  the  willows.  On  the 
bank  by  the  house-boat,  some  fifty  yards  away, 
Talbot  was  busy  washing  up  the  plates  used  at 
luncheon  :  Charles  had  felt  himself  sufficiently 
recovered  by  the  meal  to  wander  away  down- 
stream in  the  direction  of  his  Gladstone  bag  ;  and 
William  was  restfully  lying  on  the  grass  and 
watching  Talbot. 

"  Talbot  doing  some  work  for  once  in  a  way," 
observed  the  Admiral.  "  Do  you  know  I've  been 
wondering  lately  if  he's  quite  the  genius  we  used 
to  take  him  for  ? " 

"  There  are  some  things  he  can't  see,"  Majendie 
assented.  "  Funny  how  he  came  out  with  that 
information  without  suspecting,  wasn't  it  ?  "  They 
both  laughed  at  Talbot's  unconscious  form  as  it 
bent  over  the  bucket. 

"  It's  very  often  the  people  who  think  them- 
selves uncommonly  clever  who  are  easiest  to  take 
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in,"  the  Admiral  continued.  "  I  wish  we  weren't 
such  an  infernal  long  way  up-stream,"  he  added, 
irrelevantly. 

"  So  do  I,"  his  friend  agreed.  *'  Two  miles' 
walking  in  this  weather  is  beastly  hot  work.  We 
ought  to  move  down  again." 

The  Admiral  looked  doubtful.  "  We  ought," 
he  said  ;  "  but  how  could  we  work  it  .?  Talbot 
knows  the  other  camp  has  moved  back,  or  rather 
he  thinks  it's  been  there  all  the  time  ;  wild  horses 
wouldn't  move  him  back.  William  would  be  all 
right ;  he  prefers  the  old  place,  I  know." 

"  So  would  Charles,"  said  Majendie,  suddenly 
remembering  something.  "Talbot's  taken  his 
bag  off  down  there  again  ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you," 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  the  Admiral  inquired. 

"  Charles  told  me  himself.  He  saw  him  do 
it  last  night  when  we  were  asleep.  Went  down 
in  the  boat,  and  Charles  followed  along  the  bank 
but  lost  touch  of  him  somewhere.  He  can't  think 
where  he  got  to  ? " 

"  What  did  Talbot  do  that  for  ?  '*  asked  the 
Admiral,  in  surprise.  "  We  were  talking  about  it 
last  night  and  he  said  it  was  quite  safe." 

"  I  expect  Charles  got  a  bit  too  near  to  it,  all 
the  same,"  opined  Majendie.  "  Talbot's  not  the 
chap  to  run  any  risks.' 

"  Hasn't  it  struck  you  that  it's  a  bit  rough  on 
Charles  ?  "  the  Admiral  said  meditatively.  "  A 
joke's  a  joke  of  course,  but  it  can  be  carried  too 
far." 

"  Just  what  I've  been  thinking,"  the  doctor 
agreed.     "  I  really  have  had  thoughts  at  times  of 
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helping  Charles  to  find  the  thing,  just  to  score  off 
Talbot." 

"  That's  not  half  a  bad  idea,"  commented  the 
Admiral.  "  We  could  do  it,  I  believe,  if  we  knew 
whereabouts  it  was." 

"  It's  in  the  osier-bed  somewhere  ;  Charles  is 
sure  of  that.  It's  a  long  way  to  go  to  hunt  for  it, 
though.  If  only  we  were  back  at  the  old  place, 
how  much  simpler  everything  would  be." 

"  I  vote  we  insist  on  moving,"  returned  the 
Admiral,  with  decision.  "  Why  don't  you  talk  a 
bit  about  malaria  and  ague  and  things,  just  to  put 
Talbot  off  his  feed  ?  A  doctor's  got  such  a  lot  of 
special  knowledge  that  is  useful  in  a  case  like 
this." 

**Of  course  I've  had  some  experience," 
Majendie  admitted  modestly.  "  I  don't  mind 
trying  it  ;  honestly,  though,  I  don't  think  it'll  do 
any  good.  What  does  he  care  about  medicine  ? 
Less  than  nothing." 

"  Oh  well,  if  that  doesn't  work,  we  can  do  it 
straight  out,"  stated  the  Admiral.  "  We'll  put  it 
to  the  vote  whether  we  go  or  stay,  and  he  can't 
hold  out  against  everybody." 

While  this  treason  was  being  hatched  in  the 
distance,  Talbot  and  William  were  conversing 
pleasantly  over  the  washing  of  crockery. 

**  I  don't  believe  Charles  ever  went  near  the 
other  camp,"  Talbot  observed. 

"  I  know  he  didn't,"  William  said.  "  I  met 
the  man  Lauriston  the  other  day  and  sounded  him, 
and  it  was  quite  clear  from  his  manner  that  Charles 
had  been  lying." 
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Talbot  seemed  aggrieved.  "  Wish  I'd  known 
that  before,"  he  said.  '*  I  shouldn't  have  been  so 
keen  on  moving.  I  don't  like  this  place  nearly 
so  well  as  the  other.  All  the  best  fishing  is  close 
round  the  mill." 

"  We  were  within  easy  reach  of  our  provisions, 
too,"  William  put  in.  "  Majendie's  always 
willing  enough  to  go  and  fetch  things — I'll  say 
that  for  him — but  he  always  makes  mistakes.  I 
told  him  particularly  not  to  forget  the  sardines 
this  morning,  but  of  course  he  did." 

**  What  do  you  say  to  going  back  ? "  said 
Talbot,  suddenly.  "We  might  chance  Charles 
making  friends  with  the  other  people.  It's  only 
a  week  now — wish  it  was  a  month,"  he  added, 
half  regretfully. 

"  I'm  ready  to  go  back,"  William  replied. 
"  What  about  them  ? "  he  indicated  the  two  con- 
spirators under  the  willows. 

"  Oh,  I'll  answer  for  them,"  Talbot  announced, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "  I'll  go  and  broach  it,"  he 
added,  putting  down  the  last  plate  which  he  had 
washed.  "  We'll  go  after  tea  this  very  day  ; 
there's  no  time  like  the  present.  And,  what's 
more,  those  two  shall  tow  us." 

Talbot  nodded  resolutely  to  William  and 
walked  across  to  the  willows,  filling  his  pipe  as  he 
went. 

"  Tiring  work  washing  up,"  he  remarked,  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  his  friends. 

"  You  shouldn't  do  too  much  of  it,"  suggested 
the  Admiral,  half  in  irony  and  half  as  a  prelude 
for  the  doctor. 
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"  I  don't,"  responded  Talbot,  complacently. 

The  Admiral  was  vexed  enough  to  meditate  a 
piece  of  irony  with  a  sharper  point,  but  Majendie 
checked  him. 

"  You  don't  look  quite  the  thing,  old  man," 
he  said  to  Talbot,  adjusting  his  eye-glasses. 
"  Touch  of  liver  ?  " 

Talbot  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  a  forcible 
rejoinder,  and  refrained.  He  was  curious  to 
gather  the  trend  of  Majendie's  thoughts. 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  bit  liverish,"  he  admitted 
invitingly. 

"  H'm,"  commented  Majendie  in  a  professional 
tone.     "  Felt  any  tendency  to  shiver  .? " 

"  Every  now  and  then,"  Talbot  assented ; 
"  the  moment  I  get  out  of  the  sun." 

"  Headache  ?  Any  feeling  of  nausea  ? "  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  to  the  Admiral's  scarcely  veiled 
admiration. 

"  Some  headache,  good  deal  of  nausea,"  said 
Talbot,  succinctly. 

"  H'm,"  said  Majendie.  "  You're  not  well  ; 
let's  feel  your  pulse." 

Talbot's  pulse  was  strongly  regular,  a  model 
of  what  a  pulse  should  be. 

"  H'm,"  commented  the  doctor,  again  ;  "  a 
bit  too  slow  for  my  fancy.  Any  aching  in  the 
joints  ?" 

Talbot  confessed  that  he  ached  in  most  of  his 
joints.  It  was  in  a  measure  true,  and  was  a  not 
unnatural  result  of  last  night's  exertions.  His 
tongue,  which  was  next  examined,  caused  Majendie 
to  shake  his  head  gravely.     That  redness  was  an 
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unnatural  symptom  when  taken  with   the  other 
facts  of  the  case. 

"  You're  not  at  all  well,"  was  the  result  of  the 
examination. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me  ? "  Talbot  asked  ; 
he  was  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  inquiry, 
feeling  that  he  would  soon  get  a  clue  to  the  reason 
for  it. 

"You've  got  a  touch  of  mud-ague,"  said 
Majendie,  in  a  tone  of  admirable  certainty.  "  It's 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  ;  the  marshmen  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  suffer  from  it  constantly. 
It  cripples  them  in  the  end  ;  but  it's  easy  enough 
to  cure  if  taken  in  time." 

Talbot's  respect  for  a  professional  experience 
increased.    "  What  does  it  come  from  ? "  he  asked. 

"Living  in  this  creek  too  long,"  Majendie 
returned.  "  I'm  surprised  more  of  us  haven't 
had  it.  The  remedy's  simple  enough  ;  change  of 
soil,  and  whisky  with  hot  water  last  thing  before 
you  go  to  bed.  We  must  move  the  house-boat 
at  once." 

Talbot's  curiosity  was  satisfied.  He  now  be- 
gan to  see  the  point  of  the  thing,  and  he  restrained 
a  violent  impulse  to  laugh. 

"  No,  really,"  he  protested  ;  "  it  would  incon- 
venience you  people.  I'll  take  the  whisky  ;  that 
will  put  me  right." 

Majendie  was  puzzled  at  the  success  of  his 
manoeuvre.  Talbot's  appearance  was  aggressively 
healthy,  but  one  never  knows — even  a  doctor 
never  knows  ;  he  might  have  stumbled  on  some 
recondite  ailment  which  was  sapping  his  friend's 
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health  without  altering  him  externally.  In  any 
case  he  must  go  on  with  his  scheme,  now  that  he 
had  begun  it. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  authoritatively  ;  "  I'm 
the  medical  officer  of  this  expedition,  and  you're 
under  my  orders.  We'll  move  the  house-boat 
this  very  day,  as  soon  as  we've  had  tea." 

Talbot  submitted  with  unusual  humility.  "  Of 
course  a  doctor  is  the  best  judge  of  matters  of 
health,"  he  said.  "  Where  shall  we  move  to  ? 
There's  a  good  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up, 
just  below  a  farm." 

Majendie  allowed  one  eye  to  fall  on  the 
Admiral  in  momentary  consternation,  but  his 
voice  was  decided  enough  as  he  answered — 

"  No,  certainly  not ;  clay,  and  mud  too  ;  we 
must  have  gravel.  There's  no  gravel  anywhere 
up-stream  ;  the  only  place  I  can  think  of  is  where 
we  were  before.  Now,  it's  no  good  your  pro- 
testing ;  your  health  is  the  first  consideration. 
You'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  you  get  there.  To- 
morrow morning  you  won't  know  you've  been 
ill."  Majendie  thought  he  might  safely  venture 
on  this  prophecy  as  he  surveyed  his  friend.  It 
was  incredible  that  a  man  who  looked  like  that 
could  have  much  the  matter  with  him. 

Talbot  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced,  and 
then,  saying  that  he  would  acquaint  William  with 
the  proposed  removal,  he  rose  and  left  them. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  Admiral,  when 
he  had  gone ;  "  has  he  got  anything  the  matter 
with  him  ?  " 

"  I     don't     understand     either,"     confessed 
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Majendie.  "  I  never  saw  a  man  in  better  health  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional  experience. 
But  we're  going  back  ;  that's  the  main  thing." 

So  it  came  about  that  a  few  hours  later  there 
was  a  repetition  of  the  scene  which  was  described 
earlier,  save  that  this  time  Charles  was  pressed 
into  service  at  the  helm  while  Talbot,  by  virtue  of 
his  mysterious  indisposition,  reclined  comfortably 
on  the  roof  and  meditated  upon  the  fitness  of 
things  with  an  equal  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

"Allow  me,"  said  Charles,  ceremoniously,  "to 
introduce  my  friends,  Mr.  Majendie — Mr.  Lauris- 
ton — Mr.  Crichton — Mr.  Lauriston." 

"And  have  you,"  asked  Mr.  Lauriston,  plea- 
santly, *'also  resolved  to  join  the — ahem^search- 
party  ? "  He  pronounced  the  word  with  diffi- 
dence, for  he  was  not  unconscious  that  there  was 
an  element  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  idea  of  five 
grown  men  (for  Martin  was  in  the  background, 
having  volunteered  to  help  his  master,  the  thought 
of  a  possible  reward  having  eventually  dispelled 
all  unworthy  suspicions  from  his  mind),  looking 
for  a  Gladstone  bag  amid  grass  and  osiers.  He 
was  doubtful  whether  his  own  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings did  not  seem  to  call  for  explanation,  but 
that  would  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  two 
strangers. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Admiral,  with  equal  pleasant- 
ness, "we  are  much  interested." 

"  It  is  a  very  odd  thing,  where  it  can  be," 
observed  Majendie,  tactfully,  adjusting  his  eye- 
glasses. 

"  Very  odd,  indeed,"  assented  Mr.  Lauriston. 
These  young  men  were  evidently  sensible  ;  there 
was  none  of  that  tendency  to  irreverent  jocosity 
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about  them  which  might  have  compelled  him  to 
give  that  difficult  explanation. 

"We  do  not,"  said  Majendie,  virtuously, 
"  approve  of  practical  jokes  of  this  kind.  In  our 
opinion  Talbot  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
good  taste." 

"  Exactly,"  chimed  in  the  Admiral ;  "  and  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  assist  our  friend  Haddon  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability." 

Mr.  Lauriston  listened  to  these  praiseworthy 
sentiments  with  approval,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Charles  wondered  internally  why  his  friends 
had  not  developed  them  a  little  earlier.  However, 
better  late  than  never,  he  thought,  and  since  they 
were  here  at  last  they  should  be  made  useful. 
The  colloquy  recorded  took  place  in  the  little  hut 
among  the  osiers.  Charles  had  fortunately  met 
Mr.  Lauriston  the  day  before,  and  had  informed 
him  of  the  bag's  removal.  The  meeting  this  morn- 
ing therefore  was  by  arrangement,  an  arrangement 
which  included  Martin.  The  reinforcements  were 
unexpected,  for  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  earlier 
that  Majendie  and  the  Admiral  had  approached 
Charles  with  ready  sympathy.  Charles  had  at 
first  been  suspicious  ;  did  not  the  idea  of  delusion 
originate  with  Majendie,  and  had  not  the  Admiral 
been  his  aider  and  abetter  .?  But  the  two  frankly 
confessed  their  error,  and  displayed  so  genuine  a 
disapproval  of  Talbot's  high-handed  action  that  he 
could  not  choose  but  forgive  them.  To  make 
them  prove  the  value  of  their  professions,  how- 
ever, he  insisted  on  their  helping  him  to  look  for 
the  Gladstone  bag  at  once,  a  thing  they  seemed 
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ready  enough  to  do.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
they  now  stood  in  the  little  hut — castra  in  idoneo 
loco^  as  the  Admiral  called  it — ready  for  the  fray, 
while  against  the  wall  stood  a  row  of  five  bottles 
of  light  dinner  ale  and  five  glasses,  which  should 
serve  as  refreshment  when  thirst  came  upon  the 
forces. 

Introductions  over  and  compliments  com- 
pleted, they  left  the  hut  and  proceeded  to  beat  the 
osier-bed  in  open  order.  Charles  was  on  the 
right  flank,  a  circumstance  which  procured  him 
an  unexpected  pleasure.  He  had  paused  for  a 
moment  by  the  stile  at  the  far  end  of  the  planta- 
tion to  light  a  cigarette  ;  from  this  point  he  could 
see  the  mill  with  the  path  that  ran  by  it,  and  he 
was  idly  looking  in  that  direction  when  a  slender 
female  form  appeared  in  sight,  and  during  the 
brief  period  that  elapsed  before  it  vanished  round 
the  corner  of  the  mill,  Charles  gained  a  swift 
impression  of  a  charming  face,  graceful  movement, 
and  dainty  attire.  Cicely  was  not  unaware  that  a 
white  dress  with  a  big  straw  hat  decked  with 
red  poppies  became  her  marvellously  well,  and  she 
would  not  have  been  unduly  surprised  had  she 
known  that  her  appearance  had  impressed  Charles 
favourably.  But  she  did  not  know,  and  she 
continued  on  her  path  without  being  in  any  way 
disturbed.  Those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  exist 
gracefully  must  often  miss  many  of  the  minor 
triumphs. 

Charles  remained  at  the  stile  looking  after  her 
for  some  minutes,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
feelings  towards  Talbot  partook  of  more  animosity 
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than  they  had  done  hitherto.  That  he  should 
have  been  debarred  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time 
from  the  acquaintance  of  that  unusually  attractive 
young  person  by  the  mere  lack  of  appropriate 
costume  was  a  circumstance  that  he  could  not 
forgive.  The  fact  that  she  proved  to  be  more 
attractive  than  he  had  expected  made  it  somehow 
more  bitter ;  he  had  an  idea  that  Mr.  Lauriston's 
nieces  would  be  nice  girls  enough  but  not  worthy 
of  more  than  his  passing  attentions.  But  here 
was  an  apparition  that  would  attract  him  from  the 
far  end  of  any  given  drawing-room  ;  how  much 
the  more,  then,  in  a  barren  and  dry  land  where  no 
ladies  are  ?  Charles  meditated  with  annoyance  on 
lost  opportunities,  and  turned  to  his  search  with  an 
angry  brow.  Time  was  flying,  and  he  had  not 
yet  even  been  introduced.  Something  must  be 
done  and  that  speedily. 

Meanwhile  the  Admiral  and  Majendie  were 
hunting  diligently  about  five  yards  apart ;  they 
could  not  see  each  other,  but  they  were  both  on 
the  alert  for  any  indication  of  the  desired  dis- 
covery. To  say  truth,  they  did  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  quite  trust  each  other's  motives.  Ma- 
jendie, realizing  why  he  himself  wanted  to  find 
the  Gladstone  bag,  was  mortally  afraid  of  the 
Admiral's  coming  upon  it,  departing  secretly,  and 
hiding  it  straightway  in  that  safe  place  of  which  he 
had  spoken.  For  his  part  the  Admiral  did  not 
doubt  the  dishonesty  of  his  friend's  intentions. 
It  is  part  of  a  schoolmaster's  duty  to  understand 
mental  reservations,  and  he  knew  that  Majendie 
intended  merely  to  remove  the  bag  from  one  place 
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to  another  if  he  should  find  it,  and  to  remove  it 
without  mentioning  the  fact.  So  it  came  about 
that  both  firmly  resolved  to  nip  any  such  pro- 
ceeding in  the  bud,  and  in  consequence  they  did 
not  lose  touch  of  each  other's  movements. 

Mr.  Lauriston  and  Martin,  however,  sought 
with  whole-souled  diligence,  the  one  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  chase,  the  other  with  the  hope  of 
a  reward.  To  Martin  the  thing  was  that  truest  of 
recreations,  change  of  work.  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Lauriston  had  kept  for  some  days  a  watchful  eye 
upon  a  certain  fallen  willow  which  she  shrewdly 
conjectured  would  make  excellent  fire- wood,  and 
he  had  hourly  been  dreading  the  moment  when 
she  should  decide  that  he  had  better  begin  to  chop 
it  up.  This  littie  excursion  with  his  master's 
sanction  and  countenance  delayed  the  crisis  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  least.  Martin  had  no  taste  for 
chopping  up  fallen  willows  ;  it  was  not  a  thing 
that  his  Ealing  experience,  wide  though  that  was, 
provided  for,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  prove 
even  more  arduous  than  the  limb  of  the  elm  on 
which  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  set  her  affections  before. 
Moreover,  the  willow  was  in  full  sight  of  the 
camp,  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  too  true  a  sense  of 
discipline  to  allow  such  an  indulgence  to  her 
retainers  as  a  pipe  anywhere  on  the  premises. 
The  Gladstone  bag  not  being  within  the  juris- 
diction, there  were  no  such  restrictions  here, 
and  Martin  was  enabled  to  smoke  with  a  quiet 
mind. 

The  allied  forces   conducted  their  operations 
all    the    morning,   except   in    the    brief   interval 
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of  rest  and  refreshment,  during  which  Charles 
dispensed  the  contents  of  the  five  bottles.  But 
though  the  whole  osier-bed  was  covered,  no  trace 
of  the  missing  bag  could  be  found,  and  even 
Charles  was  brought  to  admit  at  the  subsequent 
council  that  it  could  not  be  there.  But  he  took 
the  matter  calmly,  and  thanked  his  assistants, 
regretting  that  he  had  put  them  to  so  much 
trouble  for  nothing.  His  manner  was  that  of  one 
who  has  taken  a  resolution,  and  Majendie  and  the 
Admiral  exchanged  a  look  of  surprise  when  he 
said  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
any  more  time  over  the  thing.  Mr.  Lauriston  was 
also  somewhat  surprised,  but  he  saw  the  force  of 
Charles's  argument ;  it  might,  he  admitted,  be 
anywhere.  He  eventually  departed,  concurring 
with  the  suggestion  that  any  further  search  should 
be  quite  unofficial.  If  any  one  should  come  upon 
the  bag  Charles  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it,  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  put  them  to  further  trouble. 
When  Mr.  Lauriston  and  Martin  (who  had 
received  a  small  instalment  on  account)  had  gone, 
the  other  three  lingered  awhile  by  the  hut. 
Charles  lighted  a  cigarette  and  surveyed  his  friends 
critically. 

"  You  look  beastly  disreputable,  you  two,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  Your  blazer's  torn,"  he  added, 
addressing  Majendie  more  particularly,  though  the 
indictment  applied  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the 
Admiral  also. 

Majendie  stirred  uneasily.  He  was  aware  of 
his  deficiencies,  but  he  had  had  a  vain  hope  that 
his  appearance  might  not  be  so  bad  as  he  thought 
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it  was.  The  truth  was  unpalatable,  and  he  replied 
with  some  acrimony — 

"  Well,  you  can't  expect  me  to  look  as  if  I  came 
out  of  a  bandbox  after  hunting  for  your  infernal 
bag  all  the  morning.  You're  not  much  to  strut 
about,  yourself."  His  eye  settled  remorselessly 
on  his  friend's  trousers,  which  showed  plainly  the 
results  of  Charles's  frantic  race  a  night  or  so  before. 

"  You  look,"  said  the  uncompromising  Admiral, 
who  also  resented  Charles's  attack,  "  as  if  some  one 
had  gone  over  you  with  a  harrow  and  then  rolled 
you  about  in  the  mud." 

The  severity  of  this  description  caused  Charles 
to  look  at  himself  in  alarm.  He  too  had  had  the 
hope,  ascribed  by  human  beings  to  the  ostrich  and 
probably  by  the  ostrich  to  human  beings,  that  the 
will  to  conceal  is  as  effective  as  concealment. 

"  I  fell  into  that  ditch,"  he  admitted,  when  he 
realized  that  the  Admiral's  statement  was  not 
inaccurate,  "  when  I  was  running  after  Talbot. 
You  can't  get  mud  off  flannels.  But  I  shall  be  all 
right  to-morrow,"  he  added  more  hopefully. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Majendie, 
somewhat  puzzled. 

"  I'm  going  to  walk  into  Packington  after 
lunch  and  send  a  telegram,"  said  Charles,  not 
without  pride. 

"  A  telegram  !  "  echoed  the  Admiral,  also  not 
quite  comprehending  Charles's  plan  of  improving 
his  condition. 

"For  more  clothes,"  explained  the  other.    "  I'm 

sick  of  going  about  in   rags,  and  besides " 

Charles  did  not  finish  the  sentence.     "  I  wonder 
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you're  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  too,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  the  subject. 

"  We're  all  right,"  said  Majendie,  without 
much  conviction  ;  "  what  do  appearances  matter 
here  ?  Besides,  you  won't  get  your  clothes  for 
days,  and  if  you  do,  the  man  will  send  down  even- 
ing dress,  or  something  absurd.  Don't  be  an  ass  I " 
Majendie  did  not  appreciate  the  idea  of  Charles, 
who  was  evidently  hand  and  glove  with  Mr. 
Lauriston,  suddenly  securing  the  advantages  of 
his  London  wardrobe,  and  then  eclipsing  himself 
in  the  graces  of  Miss  Agatha  Neave  after  a  formal 
introduction.  Advantages  being  equal,  he  thought 
he  would  hold  his  own,  but  in  that  case  advantages 
would  not  be  equal.  And  in  the  matter  of  sending 
for  clothes  Charles  also  gained,  for,  as  befitted  his 
social  condition  and  wealth,  he  possessed  a  valet 
who  could  be  trusted  to  pack  all  that  his  master 
might  require.  A  young  house-surgeon,  however, 
is  not  so  fortunately  placed,  and  there  was  no  one 
whom  Majendie  could  safely  trust  with  so  delicate 
a  mission.  Wherefore  he  was  prepared  to  combat 
the  idea. 

The  Admiral,  however,  who  had  been  thinking, 
seemed  inclined  to  support  Charles. 

"  I  should  like  to  feel  decent  for  once  myself," 
he  said.  "  It's  rather  barbarous  to  be  going  about 
like  this,  even  if  one  is  camping  out.  One  is  not 
Talbot." 

"  I'll  send  a  wire  for  you  at  the  same  time," 
said  Charles,  readily.  He  felt  that  in  the  event  of 
a  collision  with  Talbot  a  well-dressed  friend  in 
need  would  be  useful. 
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But  the  Admiral  was  troubled  with  misgivings 
similar  to  Majendie's. 

"  I  was  wondering,"  he  objected,  "  if  we 
couldn't  get  some  clothes  in  Oldborough.  It 
would  be  quicker." 

"  How  far  is  Oldborough  ? "  asked  Charles, 
weighing  the  proposal. 

"  About  seven  miles,"  answered  the  Admiral. 
"  We  could  hire  a  trap  and  drive  in." 

"Don't  know  much  about  country  tailors," 
commented  Charles,  dubiously  ;  "  and  ready-made 
things  are  impossible,  even  in  London." 

"  Better  than  those,  anyhow,"  said  the  Admiral, 
indicating  Charles's  muddy  garments. 

Charles  saw  the  point  of  this  remark  ;  almost 
anything  would  be  better  than  what  he  had  on. 
But  he  would  not  yield  all  at  once,  and  Majendie, 
who  had  now  grasped  the  possibilities  of  the  plan, 
hinted  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  drive  him- 
self. 

"  Well,"  said  Charles,  presently, "  I  don't  mind 
going  in.  I  can  send  a  telegram  there  if  the  shops 
are  too  hopeless." 

This  decided,  they  returned  to  the  house-boat 
for  lunch,  and  an  hour  or  so  later  might  have 
been  seen  getting  into  an  elderly  dog-cart  which 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Green  Dragon 
hostelry  in  the  village  of  Packington. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

"Why,  Agatha,  I  could  really  do  quite  as  well. 
Have  you  got  house-keeping  on  your  mind,  dear 
—  or  house-boat-keeping  ?  My  sleeve's  all  wet 
too,"  protested  Cicely. 

The  three  girls  had  taken  the  boat.  Doris 
was  at  the  sculls,  and  the  elder  Miss  Neave  had 
firmly  possessed  herself  of  the  rudder-lines. 
Cicely,  all  too  trustful,  had  leant  comfortably  back 
beside  her  sister,  letting  one  arm  hang  over  so 
that  she  might  feel  the  water  slip  between  her 
fingers  and  occasionally  capture  a  lily-leaf  in 
triumph.  Agatha  was  sitting  upright  and  busi- 
ness-like, handling  the  lines  with  the  air  of  the 
truly  efficient,  but  apparently  her  thoughts  had 
wandered,  for  they  ran  into  the  bank  with  a 
sudden  completeness  that  surpassed  even  Cicely's 
performances  when  steering. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  thinking  of  something  else," 
Agatha  confessed,  banishing  meditation  with 
decision. 

"  Or  somebody  else  ? "  insinuated  Cicely,  softly. 
She  held  up  her  arm  reproachfully,  pulled  her 
sleeve  back  to  the  elbow,  and  watched  the  water 
trickle  from  her  finger-tips  while  she  made  a  little 
graceful  pretence  of  shivering.     Then  she  opened 
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her  eyes  wide  with  an  air  of  innocence  as  she 
inquired,  "  If  I  get  a  very  bad  chill  do  you  think 
he'll  prescribe  for  me  ? " 

Agatha  jerked  the  lines,  hoping  that  Doris 
would  take  the  hint  and  row  on.  But  Miss 
Yonge  was  gazing  dreamily  across  the  fields, 
possibly  in  the  direction  of  King  Charles's  oak. 

"  I  m  sure  I  could  manage  quite  a  bad  chill," 
pursued  Cicely,  "  and  then  you  could  nurse  me, 
and  he  could  come  every  day,  and  everythingwould 
be  quite  nice  and  proper.  No,  you  mustn't  be 
angry,  dear."  This  advice  was  a  trifle  tardy,  as 
the  adviser  perceived.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  be  a 
tease,"  she  continued  contritely.  "  I  thought  you 
found  him  rather  in  the  way,  always  at  the  shop. 
No,  I  know  you  didn't,  and  1  am  your  sister, 
aren't  I  ? "  she  concluded,  artlessly  massacring 
grammar  while  she  settled  herself  more  comfort- 
ably in  her  share  of  the  cushions  (all  but  one)  and 
picked  out  her  ripest  greengage  as  a  peace-off^ering. 

Agatha  looked  down  at  her,  half  appeased. 
"What  mischief  are  you  planning  now?"  she 
inquired,  reviewing  previous  experience  which  led 
her  to  distrust  Cicely  in  her  guileless  role.  But 
Cicely's  sympathetic  look  would  have  extracted  a 
State  secret  from  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  was  not 
wholly  lost  even  on  a  sister.  Agatha  accepted  the 
greengage  and  put  it  carefully  in  her  lap,  the 
unripest  side  down.  She  looked  at  Doris,  and 
saw  that  she  was  still  abstracted. 

Cicely  took  Agatha's  nearest  hand  and  patted 
it  affectionately,  while  she  said,  in  coaxing  tones — 

"  Did  he  come  to-day  ?  " 
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"How  cold  your  hand  Is,  child,"  conceded 
Agatha. 

The  younger  Miss  Neave  nodded.  "  Every 
day  ? "  Agatha  was  silent,  a  sufficient  reply. 
"  Tm  so  glad,"  said  Cicely.  "  Do  you  always  talk 
about  house-keeping  ?  " 

"  He  comes  to  the  shop,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Not  only  to  shop  ? "  Cicely  suggested. 

"  He  doesn't  know  much  about  it,"  said 
Agatha. 

"  So  you  have  to  teach  him — what  fun  !  " 
Cicely  permitted  herself  a  little  laugh.  "  And  he 
doesn't  try  to  teach  you  anything  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  Agatha  declared  decisively. 

"  I  think  he  must  be  a  very  clever  doctor," 
said  Cicely,  after  a  brief  survey  of  her  sister's 
satisfied  expression. 

"  His  father  is ;  he's  a  knight,"  replied 
Agatha  ;  "  and  I  think  he  must  be  too  :  he's 
picked  up  quite  a  lot  about  how  to  cater." 

Cicely  smiled.  Her  last  remark  had  not  been 
fully  appreciated,  but  that  did  not  trouble  her. 
She  was  reflecting  on  the  fitness  of  things,  for 
she  knew  that  she  would  never  have  taught  any- 
body anything,  and  that  Talbot  would  have  defied 
any  feminine  instruction  she  more  than  suspected. 

"  What  would  Aunt  Charlotte  say  ? "  pro- 
pounded Cicely,  after  a  short  pause. 

Doris  looked  up  suddenly  with  a  slighdy 
embarrassed  air. 

"  I  wasn't  talking  about  you,  dear,"  said 
Cicely,  who  correctly  interpreted  her  friend's  little 
start  of  apprehension  ;  "  but  I  think  you  might 
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tell  us  sometimes.  It's  not  fair  of  you  two  at 
all ;  I  never  see  either  of  you  in  the  mornings 
now." 

"That's  not  our  fault,"  retorted  Agatha, 
rather  glad  of  an  opportunity.  "If  you  made 
yourself  useful — and  you  can  do  that  when  you 
like — instead  of  going  off  goodness  knows  where 

and  fishing " 

"  You  wouldn't  be  giving  house-keeping 
lessons,  and  I  might  be  shopping  instead  ? " 
interrupted  Cicely,  taking  the  offensive  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  her  strategical  ancestry.  "  But 
I  don't  mind.  I'll  go  to  the  shop  to-morrow,  and 
you  can  fish  for  Uncle  Henry's  dinner  instead." 
She  clapped  her  hands  as  the  full  deliciousness 
of  the  exchange  struck  her. 

"  Do,  do  1  "  she  pleaded.  "  I'd  give  anything" 
— Cicely's  little  hands  in  an  expansive  gesture 
gracefully  indicated  the  universe — "just  to  see 
his  face." 

"I  sha'n't  allow  you  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,"  Agatha  decreed ;  "  you're  not  to  be 
trusted." 

"  I'll  only  talk  about  house-boat-keeping," 
protested  Cicely,  who  had  not  been  thinking  of 
Majendie's  face  at  all.  "  I  really  will.  I'll  take 
Aunt  Charlotte's  book  of  recipes,  and  teach  him 
to  make  entries  with  tomatoes  and  vinegar  and 
whipped  cream — from  the  cow,  too ;  then  he 
could  think  of  you  all  the  time  he  was  eating 
them.  Would  it  cost  very  much  to  buy  the 
cow }  We  might  take  it  back  to  Bel  Alp  until 
he  gets  a  big  practice  and " 
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"  Cicely,  don't  talk  nonsense ! "  was  the  rebuke. 

"Oh  dear,  then  I'd  better  not  talk  at  all," 
sighed  she,  in  modest  self-depreciation.  She 
dropped  her  head,  perhaps  to  hide  a  smile  called 
up  by  the  thought  of  the  exchange.  Agatha  by 
the  side  of  the  perch-hole,  very  erect,  with  a  still 
more  erect  fishing-rod,  surprised  by  the  very 
correctly  attired  angler — it  made  an  irresistible 
picture.  "  I  suppose  I  may  be  trusted  with  the 
fish  ? "  she  demurely  inquired. 

Agatha  did  not  deign  to  reply  ;  but  Doris 
intervened. 

"You  must  let  me  come  with  you  one  day, 
Cicely  dear  ;  only  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  you 
putting  things  on  hooks.  How  do  you  do 
it  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  has  to  be  done,"  Cicely  answered, 
with  a  determined  air.  "They  do  wriggle, 
though  ;  "  she  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  water  at 
the  mere  idea,  and  again  resorted  to  the  offensive 
— in  the  strategic  sense.  "But  you're  still 
sketching  King  Charles's  oak,  aren't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  It's  rather  a  difficult  subject,"  Doris  agreed. 

"  Why  don't  you  make  him  climb  up  and  sit 
for  King  Charles  ?  "  pursued  Cicely,  still  bent  on 
mischief.  "  He's  very  nice-looking,  isn't  he  ?  " 
she  added  by  way  of  excuse. 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that,"  said  Doris,  in 
a  reproving  tone. 

"  I'm  sure  he'd  do  it  if  you  asked  him.  And 
it  wouldn't  matter  about  the  costume  because  the 
leaves  would  hide  all  that,  of  course.  Then  you 
could  keep  it  always,  like  the  cow." 
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Two  pairs  of  eyes,  one  indignant,  one  re- 
proachful, compelled  apologies,  but  if  Doris  was 
appeased,  the  elder  Miss  Neave  most  certainly 
was  not. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  amuse  you  to  make  a 
man  ridiculous  ? "  she  said  very  severely. 

Cicely  blushed  slightly.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  correct  angler  and  his  notable  neatness  of 
costume. 

"  No,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  think  that's 
very  kind  of  you,  Agatha.  I  wouldn't  do 
that,  not  if  he  was  a  nice  man.  But  if  he  made 
himself  just  a  little — a  very  little — wouldn't  you 
rather  like  that  ?  Suppose  he  had  wanted  to 
climb  up  the  tree  himself,"  she  triumphantly 
concluded. 

"  But  then  he  couldn't  help  me  with  the 
sketch,"  objected  Doris. 

"  Of  course  not,  dear ;  I  quite  see,"  agreed 
Cicely,  who  saw  remarkably  well. 

"  You  shouldn't  talk  about  what  vou  don't 
understand,"  put  in  Agatha,  still  wrathful. 

"  House-boat-keeping  ?  "  was  on  the  tip  ot 
Cicely's  tongue  ;  but  she  suppressed  it  with  a 
noble  effort  and  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the 
water  for  due  appreciation. 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,  you  know  I  didn't, 
Agatha,"  she  pleaded  pathetically  ;  "  1  shouldn't 
like  any  doctor  to  be  ridiculous.  I'm  sure  he 
never  could  be.  And  schoolmasters  never  are, 
are  they  ? " 

Peace  was  concluded  and  followed  by  a 
moment  of  silence,  during  which  Cicely  was  again 
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tempted  by  the  spirit  of  confidence.  But  she 
remembered  her  tacit  pact  with  her  angler ;  they 
were  not  to  betray  each  other.  Besides,  if 
Majendie  and  the  Admiral  were  to  discover,  it 
would  be  Talbot's  turn  to  appear  ridiculous.  He 
would  be  very  angry  too — not  that  she  was  afraid 
of  that,  of  course,  she  assured  herself — but  if  he 
was  to  be  a  little,  just  a  very  little — well,  absurd, 
he  must  not  be  that  to  anybody  else  but  her- 
self. This  point  settled,  she  could  resume 
operations. 

"  Now,  I'm  going  to  be  very  good,"  she 
announced,  "  because  you  know  you'll  want 
somebody  to  help  you.  We  sha'n't  always  be 
here,  shall  we  ? " 

The  others  sighed  a  melancholy  assent  in  their 
respective  keys. 

"  And  Aunt  Charlotte — she  isn't  always 
sympathetic,  is  she,  especially  about  house- 
boats ? "  continued  Cicely.  "  But  she  will  be  if 
we  manage  it  properly — when  she's  talked  to 
Uncle  Henry  a  bit.  Does  Mr.  Crichton  know 
Uncle  Henry  .? "     She  turned  to  Doris. 

"  Oh  yes,  and  he  knows  my  brother  too," 
said  Miss  Yonge,  readily. 

"  Then  you're  all  right,"  observed  Cicely. 
Doris  looked  at  her  as  if  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand. "  I  mean,  when  he  wants  to  give  you 
sketching-lessons,  he  can  call  on  your  brother. 
There  won't  be  any  difficulty  at  all ; "  Cicely 
sighed,  underrating  the  Admiral's  possibilities  in 
guile.  She  dismissed  Doris  from  her  calculations ; 
the  affair  appeared  prosaic. 
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"  I  shouldn't  have  liked  it  if  he  hadn't,"  said 
Doris. 

Cicely  selected  another  ripe  greengage.  "  First 
prize  for  good  conduct,"  she  smiled,  presenting  it 
to  her  friend.  "  First  prize  for — no,  second  for 
good  conduct,"  she  amended,  handing  another  to 
Agatha.  She  consumed  a  third  deliberately,  with 
no  spoken  judgment. 

"  Mr.  Majendie  knows  Uncle  Henry,  of 
course,"  Agatha  stated  loftily. 

"  How  long  ? "  inquired  Cicely.  Agatha  was 
not  prepared  to  be  exact.  "It's  rather  a  pity." 
Cicely  saw  her  possibilities  of  romance  diminish- 
ing. She  might,  it  appeared,  be  left  alone  in  her 
glory.  "Does  Uncle  Henry  know  he  knows 
you  ? "  she  asked  more  hopefully. 

"  I'm  sure  no  one  could  possibly  object  to 
him."  Agatha  wore  an  air  of  proprietorship 
which  pleased  Cicely  infinitely.  She  understood 
her  sister,  it  seemed. 

"  No  one  who  knows  you,  dear,  could  possibly 
imagine  such  a  thing,"  she  agreed  dutifully  ;  "  but 
Uncle  Henry  won't  introduce  him  to  Aunt 
Charlotte,  unless  it's  managed  very  carefully  ;  and 
what  will  you  do  when  we  get  back  to  Bel  Alp  ? 
She  won't  have  any  other  doctor  but  that  dread- 
ful Mr.  McAlister  with  the  Scotch  accent,  who 
pats  you  on  the  head  and  talks  about  *  pitten  oot 
yer  bonnie  wee  tongue,'  and  says  we  ought  to 
play  *  gowf,'  when  it's  all  because  they've  been 
trying  German  cooking.  So  it's  no  use  being  ill, 
you  know — except  down  here,  of  course,  as  I  said. 
We — you,  I  mean,  must  try  Uncle  Henry." 
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Agatha  made  a  movement  of  irritation. 
"  Aunt  Charlotte's  prejudiced  against  the  house- 
boat," she  said. 

"  Are  there  any  other  nice  men  there  }  "  asked 
Cicely,  looking  at  Doris  ;  but  Doris  was  mute. 

"  There  are  five  men  altogether,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,"  said  Agatha,  in  her  elder-sisterly  tone. 

Cicely  held  up  her  hand,  looked  archly  at 
each  in  turn,  and  pulled  down  two  fingers. 

"  One  does  the  house-keeping,  and  one  goes 
about  with  Uncle  Henry,  and  one  fishes,  and  I 
think  is  rather  surly,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  half 
smile  as  the  fingers  were  pulled  down  in  turn. 

"  Number  two  sounds  best,"  laughed  Cicely  ; 
«  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Sir  Seymour  Haddon  ;  he  is  a 
baronet,"  Agatha  made  answer. 

Cicely  had  heard  about  a  certain  "  magnificent 
Charles,"  otherwise  "Haddon,"  but  only  now 
was  the  full  splendour  of  the  seeker  after  Gladstone 
bags  revealed.  She  clapped  her  hands  merrily. 
"That's  delightful,  dear,"  she  said;  "it  will  be 
quite  all  right  with  Aunt  Charlotte." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Charles  took  a  last  look  at  his  reflection  in  the 
water  as  he  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  lock,  and 
decided  that  on  the  whole  he  would  do.  The 
resources  of  Oldborough  had  been  somewhat 
strained  that  afternoon  to  supply  the  demands  of 
three  unreasonable  strangers,  who  all  wanted 
perfectly  fitting  clothes,  cut  in  the  latest  fashion, 
then  and  there.  This,  however,  the  manager  of 
the  principal  emporium  regretfully  assured  them 
could  not  be  ;  a  perfect  fit  they  could  have  ;  the 
latest  fashion  they  could  have  (the  manager,  of 
course,  did  not  know  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
fashions  alter  in  the  Metropolis  and  he  was  re- 
ferring to  the  latest  but  four)  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  these  things  on  the 
instant.  Let  them  give  him  a  little  reasonable 
time  and  he  would  match  his  establishment  against 
any  similar  establishment  in  London,  a  somewhat 
over-rated  city,  as  he  hinted. 

Charles  inquired  what  the  manager  considered 
a  reasonable  time.  Could  he  let  them  have  the 
clothes  to-morrow  ?  The  manager  smiled  de- 
corously at  what  was  an  obvious  witticism  on  the 
part  of  a  prospective  client,  and,  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  head,  finally  promised  that  the  clothes 
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should  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  He  explained 
that  this  was  unusually  precipitate,  but  as  he  was 
upon  his  mettle  he  would  do  it.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  neither  Charles  nor  his  friends  appre- 
ciated this  offer  as  the  concession  it  really  was,  for 
the  one  laughed,  the  others  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  all  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
they  might  as  well  wait  fourteen  years  as  fourteen 
days.  Charles  then  declared  that  he  would  send 
his  telegram  after  all,  and  the  three  made  as  if  to 
depart. 

But  the  manager  could  not  see  custom  leaving 
him  without  a  special  effort  to  keep  it  somehow, 
and  he  hurriedly  added  that  perhaps  Charles  would 
like  a  suit  of  white  flannels,  such  as  he  had  just 
made  for  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
not  yet  sent  home.  Now  he  came  to  look  at  him, 
Charles's  measurements  must  be  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  man  in  question,  and  the  suit 
was  there  now  ;  Charles  might  do  worse  than  try 
it  on.  It  was  forthwith  produced,  and  found 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  The  unknown  gentle- 
man was  apparently  a  trifle  broader  in  the  back, 
but  otherwise  there  was  little  amiss  with  the  fit. 
Finally,  despite  suggestions  from  both  the  Admiral 
and  Majendie  that  Charles  looked  on  the  whole 
more  presentable  in  his  old  clothes,  and  that  the 
new  suit  would  fit  either  of  them  with  greater 
precision,  Charles  became  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  unknown  gentleman's  garments  at  a  somewhat 
extravagant  price. 

This  success  rendered  the  manager  more  hope- 
ful, and  he  remembered  that  he  might  be  able  to 
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do  something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  Admiral 
and  Majendie,  who  asked  whether  he  had  any 
more  clients  of  about  their  size.  It  appeared  that, 
by  all  that  was  fortunate,  two  other  unknown 
gentlemen,  who  in  point  of  measurement  might 
have  been  doubles  of  the  Admiral  and  the  doctor, 
were  also  customers  of  his,  and  in  fact  were  at  the 
moment  awaiting  two  grey  flannel  suits.  In  a 
word,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  three  left  the 
shop  clad  in  the  suits  of  the  three  unknown  gentle- 
men and  carrying  their  old  clothes  neatly  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  together  with  sundry  minor 
purchases  that  are  necessary  to  a  respectable 
outfit.  An  early  cup  of  tea  was  enjoyed  in  Old- 
borough's  one  restaurant  ;  and  then  the  dog-cart 
was  taken  from  the  stable,  and  they  drove  back  to 
Packington  well  content  with  their  afternoon's 
work. 

It  was  only  then  about  half- past  five,  when 
Charles,  feeling  more  like  himself  than  he  had  for 
some  time,  paused  to  gaze  at  the  reflection  of 
dazzling  white  that  greeted  him  from  the  river 
below,  and  then  went  purposefully  on  towards  the 
encampment.  His  glimpse  of  Cicely  in  the 
morning  had  fully  determined  him  to  lose  no 
more  time,  and  he  had  come  straight  from 
Packington,  depositing  his  brown-paper  parcel  in 
the  mill  as  he  passed. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  were 
seated  peacefully  in  the  two  deck-chairs  at  the 
door  of  the  store-tent,  the  one  smoking  a  cigar, 
the  other  engaged  on  a  piece  of  needlework 
destined  some  day  to  fetch  its  weight,  or  nearly 
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its  weight,  in  gold  at  a  bazaar.  Tea  had  been 
somewhat  early,  in  deference  to  Cicely,  who  had 
suddenly  announced  that  the  evening  was  the  best 
time  for  fishing,  and  that,  unless  tea  was  at  four, 
one  did  not  get  any  evening.  She  accordingly 
gained  her  evening  and  went  off  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  promising  Mr.  Lauriston  some  very  large 
fish.  As  she  had  already  angled  that  morning  not 
unsuccessfully  her  energy  provided  subject  for 
comment,  and  when  Agatha  and  Doris  had 
departed  also  in  the  boat  her  uncle  and  her  aunt 
talked  placidly  of  Cicely  and  her  doings. 

"The  child  is  getting  quite  energetic," 
observed  Mrs.  Lauriston,  threading  her  needle 
with  unerring  hand. 

Mr.  Lauriston  assented.  "  The  holiday's 
doing  her  a  lot  of  good,"  he  said.  "  She  was 
getting  rather  pale,  I  thought,  before  we  came 
down  here  ;  but  I've  never  seen  her  in  better 
health  and  spirits  than  she  is  now." 

"  It  was  a  very  good  idea  of  yours,  Henry," 
said  his  wife,  generously  ;  "  a  complete  change  for 
all  of  us,  and  an  inexpensive  one.  We've  had 
lovely  weather  too."  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  in  an 
amiable  mood.  Everything  had  gone  well  since 
the  camp  had  moved  a  second  time,  and  she  was 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  house-boat's  return. 
Her  party,  for  various  reasons,  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact,  and  once 
having  learnt  that  the  dreaded  vessel  had  gone 
from  its  moorings  she  had  not  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  its  coming  back.  Moreover  she  had 
that  afternoon  made  up  her  mind  on  the  subject 
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of  the  fallen  willow,  as  Martin's  laborious  form 
about,  fifty  yards  away  showed. 

Mrs.  Lauriston's  voice,  therefore,  betrayed 
only  surprise  when  she  presently  exclaimed — 

"  Henry,  here's  some  one  coming ;  yes,  he  must 
be  coming  to  the  camp,  the  path  doesn't  lead  any- 
where else." 

Mr.  Lauriston  looked  up,  and  was  suddenly 
tongue-tied,  for  there,  not  fifty  yards  away,  came 
stepping  briskly  and  clad  in  shining  white  raiment, 
— the  magnificent  Charles. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  Is  it  any  one  you  know  ? "  de- 
manded Mrs.  Lauriston,  Fortunately,  her  eyes 
being  upon  the  stranger  and  not  on  her  husband, 
she  did  not  detect  his  confused  inability  to  speak. 
Realizing,  however,  that  she  had  not  had  an 
answer,  she  repeated  her  question. 

Charles  meanwhile  was  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  and  the  crisis  was  becoming  acute.  But,  as 
will  have  been  noticed  before,  it  was  always  in  a 
crisis  that  Mr.  Lauriston's  military  training  came 
to  his  aid,  and  all  the  ex-volunteer  in  him  awoke 
as  he  decided  that  if  you  go  half  way  to  meet  a 
danger  it  is  robbed  by  so  much  of  its  imminence. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  and  explaining  things  to  his 
wife  thus — 

"Yes,  young  friend  of  mine — able  fellow — 
City,"  he  left  her  side  and  advanced  to  meet 
Charles,  nerving  himself  for  the  almost  inevitable 
crash,  but  feeling  like  some  small  boat  tossing 
rudderless  upon  the  illimitable  sea,  or  perhaps 
more  like  some  unhappy  volunteer  private  who 
remains  alone  on  the  stricken  field,  his  oflScers  all 
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shot  down  and  not  even  an  acting  corporal  left  to 
superintend  his  subsequent  manoeuvres.  Yet 
even  in  so  grave  a  case  training  comes  to  aid  the 
helpless,  and  even  as  that  forsaken  private  will 
spring  smartly  up  to  attention  and  hope  for  the 
best,  so  did  Mr.  Lauriston  keep  a  firm  front  and 
advance  to  greet  his  inopportune  visitor,  hoping 
that  all  might  yet  be  well,  though  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible.  All  things  considered,  the  private 
was  in  better  case.  He  had  only  to  deal  with  an 
enemy,  whereas  Mr.  Lauriston  had  to  deal  with  a 
woman,  and  moreover  with  a  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  mentioned  the  word  City.  Suppose  Charles 
were  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  City  ?  But 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  coming  ills,  and  Mr. 
Lauriston  was  determined  to  keep  conversation  as 
close  to  stocks  and  shares  and  as  far  from  house- 
boats as,  without  rudeness,  a  man  and  a  house- 
holder might. 

He  met  Charles  with  a  certain  amount  of 
hearty  gesture  which  was  intended  to  indicate,  for 
his  wife's  benefit,  the  surprise  one  naturally  feels 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  an  old 
friend,  shook  hands  warmly,  and  then  led  him 
towards  the  lady. 

"  I  thought  you  might  possibly  look  in  on  us," 
he  was  saying  as  they  came  within  earshot ;  and 
Mrs.  Lauriston  rose  to  greet  the  guest. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  hurriedly,  "  I 
don't  think  you  have  met  my  friend  " — the  friend's 
name  was  a  little  obscured  by  a  fit  of  coughing 
and  Mrs.  Lauriston  therefore  did  not  catch  it. 
That  was  no  great  matter ;  the   name  could  be 
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ascertained  afterwards,  but  she  warned  her  husband 
against  recklessly  swallowing  cigar-smoke  in  that 
manner. 

Charles's  experienced  eye  took  in  the  situation 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  he  perceived  that  it  would 
be  well  to  proceed  warily.  Mrs.  Lauriston  did 
not  appear  the  kind  of  lady  to  whose  better 
acquaintance  a  husband's  introduction  is  necessarily 
a  passport.  He  decided  that  his  remarks  should 
at  first  be  few,  though  good,  for  he  realized  that 
the  better  acquaintance  of  the  other  and  younger 
lady  seen  this  morning  might  depend  on  the 
favour  of  this  one.  A  hasty  but  searching  glance 
round  the  camp  had  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
other  and  younger  lady  was  not  there  now.  "  Is 
it  permitted  ?  "  he  asked,  with  that  deferential 
smile  that  won  him  golden  opinions  wherever 
married  ladies  do  congregate.  Mr.  Lauriston  had 
just  offered  him  his  cigar-case,  and  Charles's  tone 
implied  that  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  only  to  indicate 
the  proceeding  by  the  merest  glance  and  he  would 
give  up  smoking  for  ever.  The  homage  was  not 
lost  upon  her,  and  she  gave  him  permission  very 
graciously.  In  Ealing  something  more  definite 
than  a  mere  glance  would  be  required  to  check  a 
young  man  from  using  tobacco  permanently,  and 
Mrs.  Lauriston  appreciated  this  tactful  reminder 
of  the  power  of  her  sex. 

"  How  are  Consols,  to-day  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Lauriston,  suddenly,  true  to  his  determination  to 
keep  the  conversation  away  from  house-boats. 

"  Consols  ? "  said  Charles,  vaguely,  not  of 
course  comprehending  the  reason  of  the  question. 
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It  seemed  an  odd  one,  and  he  looked  at  Mr. 
Lauriston  to  see  what  he  meant  by  it. 

That  gentleman's  eye  expressed  a  dumb 
entreaty,  though  of  what  nature  Charles  could  not 
be  sure,  and  his  mouth  gave  an  explanation  that 
was  no  explanation. 

"  We  don't  see  a  paper  down  here,"  he  said. 
"They  showed  a  slight  upward  tendency  a  week  ago, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  they  had  begun  to  recover." 

"  Yes,  they  are  recovering  wonderfully,"  said 
Charles,  whose  knowledge  of  Consols  was  of  a 
much  less  recent  date  than  Mr.  Lauriston's,  but 
who  was  desirous  of  answering  the  appeal  rather 
than  the  question. 

"  Are  they,  indeed  ? "  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  with 
interest.  "  They  haven't  touched  ninety,  I 
suppose  ? " 

He  credited  his  visitor  with  greater  technical 
knowledge  than  that  deceptive  person  possessed, 
for  Charles's  conversation  displayed  a  variety  that 
was  apt  to  give  an  impression  or  sound  informa- 
tion on  all  subiects,  a  result  often  attendant  on  a 
judicious  use  of  generalities.  Therefore  it  came 
about  that  Charles  was  not  sure  whether  Consols 
were  inordinately  high  at  ninety.  But  it  seemed 
safer  to  say  that  they  had  not  reached  that  giddy 
height. 

"  I  thought  not,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston  ;  "  they 
will  never  see  a  hundred  again." 

"  Never,"  Charles  agreed. 

"  How,"  asked  Mr.  Lauriston,  "  are  West 
Nigerians  ?  People  seemed  a  bit  shy  of  buying 
when  I  left  town." 
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"Not  going  off  well,"  answered  Charles. 
"  People  are  shyer  than  ever." 

"  I  can't  say  I'm  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston. 

"  I'm  not  surprised  myself,"  Charles  admitted, 
wondering  what  it  was  all  about,  and  when  it  was 
going  to  end. 

"  You're  not  touching  Kamschatkans,  are 
you  ?  "  Mr.  Lauriston  inquired. 

"  No,"  Charles  confessed  ;  "I'm  not  at  all 
sure  of  them." 

He  began  to  feel  that  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion lacked  interest,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Lauriston 
to  see  if  she  showed  signs  of  boredom  ;  but  that 
excellent  lady  seemed  satisfied.  City  talk  did  not 
bore  her  because  she  understood  it  to  be  right  and 
necessary,  and  in  this  instance  she  found,  or 
thought  she  found,  in  these  deep  sayings  an 
indication  that  the  visitor  was  a  man  of  substance. 
He  was  also  personable  in  his  white  flannel  suit, 
and  had  not  on  the  whole  a  married  appearance. 
It  was  almost  a  pity  that  Agatha  had  gone  out  in 
the  boat. 

"I  heard  on  good  authority  the  other  day," 
resumed  Mr.  Lauriston,  "  that  the  London, 
Bournemouth,  and  West  Coast  is  going  in  for  the 
electrification  of  its  system." 

"  ReaUy  ?  "  said  Charles. 

"  A  fact,"  continued  his  host.  "  I  hold  some 
shares,  and  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  send  their 
value  up  again  to  what  I  gave  for  them." 

"  There  certainly  ought  to  be  a  rise,"  Charles 
assented  rather  wearily,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
a   considerable   portion    of   his    own    handsome 
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competence  came  from  this  source.  His  man  of 
business  would  doubtless  have  had  more  to  say  on 
the  matter,  and  Charles  felt  that  he  would  gladly 
have  left  all  expression  of  opinion  to  him. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Lauriston  conversed  on 
the  money-market  in  a  similar  strain,  until  the 
other  realized  that  his  supply  of  relevant  answers 
was  getting  extremely  low.  He  turned  to  the 
lady  in  desperation. 

"  But  it  seems  a  little  out  of  place  to  talk  of 
these  things  in  so  pastoral  a  spot,  doesn't  it  ?  "  he 
said,  hoping  that  the  feminine  desire  to  take  a 
share  in  whatever  conversation  is  going  on  would 
support  him. 

Mrs.  Lauriston,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  great  talker,  unless  she  had  something 
that  must  be  said. 

"  Men  have  to  talk  about  business,  of  course," 
she  decided  ;  '*  and  naturally  you  have  a  good 
deal  to  discuss  even  in  the  country." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  must  bore  you  very  much," 
urged  Charles. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston.  "  I  don't 
understand  money  matters,  so  1  never  listen. 
My  niece  Agatha  knows  more  about  them  than  I 
do,  and  she  says  they  are  very  interesting."  She 
felt  that  there  was  no  harm  in  putting  in  a  good 
word  for  Agatha.  This  acute  young  business- man 
might  perhaps  be  looking  out  for  a  wife  of  the 
kind  that  would  be  able  to  help  him  in  his  affairs, 
and  Mrs.  Lauriston,  like  a  good  aunt,  never 
neglected  her  opportunities  of  seeking  to  secure  a 
comfortable  settlement  for  her  elder  niece.    Cicely, 
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of  course,  was  such  a  mere  child  that  there  was  no 
need  to  think  of  her  as  yet. 

Charles  straightway  began  to  wonder  if  that 
were  Agatha,  that  vision  of  the  morning.  If  so, 
appearances  were  deceptive,  for  he  would  have 
staked  a  good  deal  on  the  vision's  total  immunity 
from  interests  of  that  nature.  It  would  prove 
very  disappointing  if  she,  too,  insisted  on  dis- 
cussing the  money-market  and  showed  a  critical 
insight  into  the  methods  of  fraudulent  millionaires. 
An  impulsive  feminine  desire  for  the  heads  of 
fraudulent  persons  generally  would  be  pretty  and 
seemly ;  but  a  calm  analysis  of  their  defalcations 
with  reasoned  judgments  on  the  vexed  questions 
of  trusts  and  watered  stock,  such  as  Mr.  Lauriston 
was  at  that  moment  giving,  would  consort  but  ill 
with  the  rare  charm  of  her  appearance.  Charles 
waited  tactfully  until  Mr.  Lauriston  had  dissected 
the  particular  millionaire  in  question,  and  then 
sought  a  little  more  enlightenment  as  to  this  gifted 
niece. 

"Your  niece  does  not  speculate  herself,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked  playfully. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  was  a  little  shocked.  Ealing 
ladies  may  be  intelligent,  but  they  do  not  for  that 
reason  hasten  to  squander  their  intelligence  in  such 
a  way. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  with  decision, 

Charles  felt  that  one  of  his  few  remarks  had 
fallen  short  of  the  standard  of  goodness,  and  he 
hastened  to  try  and  condone  it. 

"  Ladies  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
money  market  more  and  more,"  he  said. 
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"  So  I  have  been  told,"  replied  Mrs.  Lauriston. 
**  I  cannot  say  I  approve  of  such  a  thing.  No 
niece  of  mine,  I  am  sure,  would  ever  compete  with 
men  in  that  way." 

Her  tone  was  rather  frigid.  This  young  man 
was  evidently  one  of  those  revolutionary  persons 
who  are  prepared  to  admit  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  by  no  means 
ready  to  part  with  the  consciousness  of  feminine 
superiority.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  as  well  that 
Agatha  had  gone  out  in  the  boat. 

Charles  perceived  that  another  of  his  few 
remarks  had  hardly  been  good,  and  he  relapsed 
into  silence  while  Mr.  Lauriston  dissected  a 
defaulting  solicitor,  and  after  this  had  been  done 
thoroughly,  he  rose  to  take  his  leave.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  did  not  press  him  to  come  again.  The 
more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  she  resented  his 
suggestion  that  a  niece  of  hers  should  have  deal- 
ings in  the  City,  and  she  decided  that  he  was  not 
the  kind  of  person  whom  she  could  invite  to  Bel 
Alp.  His  manners  were  good  enough  certainly, 
but  she  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  his  morals. 

Charles  walked  back  towards  the  mill  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  things  in  general.  He  had, 
it  was  true,  paid  his  call,  but  hardly  with  the 
good  results  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  vexed 
with  Mr.  Lauriston  for  manipulating  the  conversa- 
tion as  he  had  done,  and  he  was  vexed  with  him- 
self for  an  unaccustomed  failure  to  conciliate  a 
lady  ;  and  lastly,  he  was  even  more  vexed  at  the 
absence  of  the  other  lady  who,  after  all,  could  not 
be  so  very  deeply  immersed  in  business  matters 
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and  whose  appearance  was  very  likely  justified. 
He  would,  however,  call  again  before  long  and 
endeavour  to  set  matters  right  ;  he  had  litde 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  do  so  if  he  could  once 
divert  the  talk  into  more  reasonable  channels. 
Thus  meditating,  he  turned  into  the  mill  to  fetch 
the  parcel  which  he  had  left  there. 

The  inside  of  the  mill  was  a  scene  of  ropes 
hanging  from,  and  ladders  leading  to  the  floor 
above,  of  corn-bins,  sacks,  and  the  usual  signs  of 
industry,  with  a  coating  of  flour  over  all.  In  the 
left-hand  corner  was  the  office,  a  little  room 
partitioned  off^  from  the  rest  by  wooden  walls,  and 
containing  a  desk,  stool,  and  cupboard.  Charles 
had,  with  the  clerk's  permission,  placed  his  parcel 
on  the  desk,  and  he  now  stepped  in  to  pick  it  up. 
On  the  threshold  he  paused,  looking  straight  in 
front  of  him.  The  doors  of  the  roomy  cupboard 
were  open,  and  in  it,  on  the  lowest  shelf,  lay,  plain 
to  view,  an  indubitable  Gladstone  bag  with  the 
initials  S.H.  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  sprang 
in  and  seized  it  with  an  eager  hand,  meaning  to 
bear  it  oflF  without  delay.  But  as  he  pulled  it  out 
of  the  cupboard  it  struck  him  that  it  felt  strangely 
light,  and  he  undid  the  straps  and  opened  it. 
Then  a  sad  sight  met  his  eyes.  The  neatness 
that  did  such  credit  to  his  valet  was  gone,  and 
with  it  was  gone  most  of  the  raiment.  The  blue 
suit  had  vanished,  the  brown  boots  and  the 
Panama  hat,  while  the  things  that  were  left  nearly 
all  betrayed  signs  of  use  ;  crumpled  shirts  and 
collars,  a  varied  collection  of  brilliant  and  ill-treated 
ties,    all    betrayed   an   alien    and    careless   hand. 
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Charles  remained  thunder-struck  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  recovered  himself,  shut  the  bag  up,  put  it 
in  the  cupboard  again,  grasped  his  parcel  and 
departed,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  miller's 
men,  who  were  all  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mill, 
and  without  noticing  in  the  exteme  corner  of  the 
shelf  a  heap  of  old  clothes  that  might  have  made 
things  more  clear  to  him  if  he  had  examined  them. 
He  went  home  puzzling  over  the  circumstance 
and  meditating  how  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  was  the  theme  of  some 
conversation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauriston. 

"  A  baronet  ? "  that  lady  exclaimed,  after  her 
husband  had  given  a  few  reluctant  answers. 
"  And  you  talked  of  nothing  but  the  City,  and  I 
thought  he  was  a  stockbroker  1  Henry,  why  was 
I  not  told  ?  Where  does  he  live  ?  Why  didn't 
you  ask  him  to  stop  to  supper  ? " 

And  for  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Lauriston, 
without  mentioning  the  house-boat,  was  fully 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  Charles,  for  himself,  and  for  many  other  things 
not  immediately  connected  with  either.  He  felt 
that,  though  the  baronet  might  condone  the 
vessel,  there  were  many  features  of  the  case  which 
would  make  explanation  difficult  for  a  husband. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

"  There  was  a  girl  once — but  you're  not  listening," 
began  Cicely. 

"  I'm  listening  very  hard,"  asserted  Talbot, 
looking  at  her  a  trifle  uneasily.  She  had  surveyed 
his  notably  correct  attire  with  an  interest  somewhat 
too  minute  to  please  him,  and  she  had  seemed 
secretly  amused.  He  pulled  down  his  sleeve 
nervously  (it  was  a  trifle  too  short  for  his  arm), 
and  her  gaze  then  fell  on  his  brown  boots,  which 
he  in  turn  contemplated  with  dissatisfaction. 
They  were  still  a  little  tight  ;  what  was  worse 
they  looked  tight,  and  he  knew  it.  He  settled 
himself  determinedly,  however,  and  looked  at  her 
instead. 

Cicely  smiled  in  a  superior  manner,  and  leaned 
back  more  comfortably  against  her  favourite  tree 
by  the  perch-hole. 

"  You'll  have  to  listen,"  she  announced,  "  it*s 
for  your  good." 

"  I  didn't  expect  this  of  you,"  demurred 
Talbot. 

A  prolonged  study  of  Cicely  had  distracted 
him  from  his  minor  discomforts,  and  he  felt 
himself  again. 

"  Besides,  I  want  your  advice,  as  I  don't 
think  the  girl  behaved  very  well,"  continued  she. 

289  u 
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"They  never  do,"  he  assented,  readily 
enough. 

Cicely  smiled  again.  "  You  speak  feelingly  ? " 
she  suggested.  "  Otherwise  you  can't  be  excused, 
you  know." 

"  There  are  exceptions,"  conceded  Talbot, 
gallantly. 

"  Mostly  exceptions,"  she  insisted. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I'm  quite  content  to  know 
one." 

Cicely  accepted  the  compliment  demurely. 
"  However,  this  girl  didn't  behave  at  all  well," 
she  resumed. 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  Talbot  sighed  tragically. 
**  Did  he  ever  get  over  it  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  told  you  the  story  yet,"  she  said 
firmly.     "  I'm  going  to  begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  What  a  very  unusual  proceeding,"  he 
laughed. 

Cicely's  eye  demanded  instant  explanation. 

"  I  thought  you  always  began  at  the  end  and 
finished  with  the  middle,"  he  said.  "  It  doesn't 
keep  one  waiting  for  the  point ;  and  it's  a  very 
hot  afternoon." 

"  This  isn't  a  novel,"  objected  Cicely,  "  and  it 
hasn't  got  an  end  yet." 

"  Then  of  course  I  can't  hear  it ;  I  quite 
understand.  *  There  was  a  girl  once,*  I  think  you 
said." 

"  There  were  several  of  them,"  corrected 
Cicely,  "  and  the  others  were  all  nice." 

"And  the  one  who  wasn't  was  the  prettiest  ? " 
he  inquired. 
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Cicely's  eyes  danced  with  merriment,  purpose- 
ful merriment.  He  felt  vaguely  apprehensive, 
but  he  persevered. 

"  They  were  all  jealous  of  her  ? " 

"  They  were  rather  afraid  of  her,  I  think  ;  she 
was  a  very  big  girl." 

Again  she  looked  mischievously  at  the  correct 
angler.     Then  she  paused  to  frame  her  parable. 

"  And  who  was  he  ? "  Talbot  suggested. 

Cicely  was  not  to  be  hurried.  "They  all 
went  down  to — to  a  little  country  place,  and  they 
agreed  they  wouldn't  take  many  dresses  and 
things,  but  be  quiet  and  not  be  bothered  with 
men." 

"  Not  even  with  an  uncle  ? "  he  said,  becoming 
dimly  suspicious  that  this  was  that  inexcusable 
thing,  a  story  with  a  purpose. 

"  No,  they  went  down  quite  by  themselves  ; 
and  you  mustn't  interrupt,  or  I  shall  never  get  to 
the  end  at  all." 

"As  you  said  there  wasn't  one,  that  won't 
matter  very  much,"  he  observed. 

"  They  went  down  quite  by  themselves,"  Cicely 
resumed  firmly. 

"  Did  any  of  them  fish  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  They  didn't,  but  the  curate  did." 

"  And  he  taught  them  ?  "  Talbot  betrayed  a 
slight  anxiety. 

"  He  was  a  very  nice  curate,"  answered  Cicely, 
circuitously  ;  "  and  one  of  them,  the  big  one,  saw 
him  when  she  was  going  for  a  walk.  He  wasn't 
fishing  at  all  properly,  so  she  stopped  a  bit  and 
showed  him  how  to  do  it.     He  was  quite  grateful. 
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because  he  had  never  caught  anything  before,  which 
was  rather  dull,  of  course.  And  she  told  him  a  lot 
he  didn't  know." 

"  She  seems  to  have  been  quite  capable  of 
doing  that,"  was  Talbot's  comment. 

"  She  went  back  and  didn't  say  a  word  to 
anybody,"  continued  Cicely. 

"  Some  remnant  of  good  feeling  ? "  he 
suggested. 

Cicely  had  recourse  to  a  greengage.  It  was 
a  deceptive  greengage,  and  its  flavour  was  un- 
worthy of  the  honour  of  her  selection.  She  put 
it  gently  down  and  smiled  to  herself ;  he  would 
not  interrupt  much  longer,  she  suspected. 

"  There  was  another  girl  down  there,"  she 
went  on, "  who  hadn't  quite  understood  what  they 
meant  to  do  and  had  packed  a  very  pretty  dress — 
by  mistake,  of  course — so  the  rest,  when  they 
found  it  out,  protested,  and  the  big  girl  took  away 
her  portmanteau  in  the  night." 

Talbot  started.  Cicely  did  not  look  at  him  ; 
instead  she  continued  rapidly. 

"  You  see,  there  was  a  party  of  curates  down 
there,  and  the  big  girl  said  she  would  be  sure  to 
dress  herself  up  and  get  to  know  them,  so  she 
took  away  the  pretty  dress  and  went  in  it  to  see 
the  one  who  fished,  and  she  went  in  it  with- 
out letting  anybody  know,  and  at  last  they 
found  out,  and  they  thought  it  very  mean  of  her, 
and " 

An  inarticulate  grunt  that  expressed  many 
things  untranslatable  into  any  self-respecting 
feminine    vocabulary   interrupted    the    narrative. 
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Cicely  paused  willingly  enough  ;  she  lacked  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  practice  in  continuous  speech. 

"  You  said  ? "  she  inquired,  the  question 
sounding  rather  timidly,  even  to  herself. 

Her  tone  restored  Talbot  a  little.  "  I  don't 
care  what  they  thought,"  he  declared.  "What 
did  the  curate  think  ?  " 

"  He  thought  the  dress  didn't  fit  at  all  well," 
rejoined  Cicely,  cruelly,  having  recovered  her  self- 
possession. 

"  Who's  been  telling  you  all  this  ?  "  demanded 
Talbot,  with  steady  ferocity.  "  Majendie  ^ 
Crichton  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  he'll  go  and  beat  them,  or  some- 
thing dreadful !  "  thought  Cicely  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
shy  peep  at  him  was  not  reassuring.  Talbot  both 
felt  and  looked  as  if  a  little  violent  exercise  at 
some  one  else's  expense  would  do  him  good. 

"No,  neither  of  them  told,"  she  declared 
hurriedly. 

"  Some  one  told  you  ;  who  was  it .? " 

Cicely  looked  at  him  in  admirable  surprise, 
with  a  dainty  assumption  of  feminine  dignity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  conceded  Talbot,  in 
some  contrition.  But  he  still  boiled  inwardly, 
and  picking  up  his  rod  he  threw  his  line  savagely 
into  the  unoffending  river.  Fortune  was  kind, 
and  sent  a  perch  to  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of 
indignation.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  bite  and 
the  necessity  of  landing  the  fish  in  some  measure 
restored  Talbot's  temper. 

"  Will  this  buy  the  information  ? "  he  said, 
holding  up  the  fish. 
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"  I  believe  you're  getting  curious,"  she 
returned.  "  No,  it  isn't  intelligent  interest ;  that's 
only  for  things  that  concern  yourself,  you  know." 

He  had  been  about  to  interrupt ;  but  she  held 
up  a  restraining  finger.  Contemplation  of  a  very 
shapely  little  hand  in  a  becomingly  dictatorial  atti- 
tude distracted  him  momentarily  ;  but  he  persisted. 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  know,  when  it's  your 
story." 

Cicely  nodded  her  august  approval  of  his 
altered  manner. 

'*  But  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you." 

Talbot  repressed  impatience.  "  What  did  the 
curate  do  ? "  he  asked,  with  an  effort. 

"  He  told  the  big  girl,"  said  Cicely,  calmly  ; 
**  and  she  was  very  rude  to  him." 

Talbot  considered  this  point.  '*  I  suppose  I 
deserved  that,"  he  admitted,  in  a  wholly  uncon- 
vinced tone.  "  But  did  he  tell  the  other  curates  ? " 
he  asked,  with  feeling. 

"  1  never  heard  of  his  doing  that,"  Cicely 
rejoined  deliberately.  She  smiled  inwardly  at  his 
look  of  relief.  Yes,  he  was  being  a  little,  just  a 
little,  well — absurd,  and  it  was  all  for  herself, 
which  was  quite  what  it  should  have  been. 

"He  must  have  been  a  very  nice  curate," 
said  Talbot,  in  gratitude  ;  "I'm  sure  there 
couldn't  have  been  a  nicer  anywhere." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  like  curates,"  observed 
Cicely,  with  a  little  touch  of  self-appreciation. 

"  As  I  said,  there  are  exceptions,  and  1  should 
be  quite  content  to  know  that  one,"  he  replied 
pointedly. 
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Cicely  felt  that,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least, 
Talbot  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  possess  just  the 
little  absurdity  that  was  required  of  him. 

"  I  don't  think  you've  quite  seen  the  moral  of 
my  tale,"  she  objected. 

"  You  said  there  wasn't  one,"  he  returned. 

"  I  said  there  wasn't  an  end,  but  I  didn't  say 
there  wasn't  a  moral,"  she  answered. 

"  But  you  mustn't  put  the  moral  before  the 
end,"  stated  Talbot.  "  Think  of  the  fables  in 
the  copybooks." 

"  Remember  the  bargain,"  retorted  Cicely. 

"  I'm  not  teaching  you  anything  ;  I'm  only 
reminding  you." 

Cicely  shook  her  head.  "  I  didn't  want  that ; 
I  wanted  your  opinion  of  the  big  girl." 

"  I'll  tell  you  on  one  condition." 

"  No  conditions,"  stoutly  declared  Cicely. 

"  Well,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  "  Talbot  was 
firm. 

"  I  won't  promise  anything ;  I've  told  you 
what  the  curate  thought." 

Talbot  remembered  what  the  curate  thought, 
and  despite  himself  he  once  more  acquired  some- 
thing of  what  had  been  expected  of  him. 

"  Did  the  curate's  aunt  tell  him  about  the  big 
girl  ?  "  he  demanded,  with  a  sternness  curiously 
inappropriate  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

"  Oh,  do  say  it  again  just  like  that,"  laughed 
Cicely. 

Talbot's  sense  of  humour  returned  ;  he  had 
had  his  answer.  However  he  meant  to  make 
sure. 
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"  Did  the  curate's  aunt  and  the  girl  who  had 
lost  her  dress  spend  every  morning  looking  for 
the  Gladstone — portmanteau,  I  mean,  in  the 
wood  ? " 

"  Intelligent  interest  ?  "  asked  she,  nodding 
an  answer. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Talbot.  "  The  curate 
guessed  of  course.  He  was  a  very  clever  curate," 
he  added,  with  a  polite  bow. 

"  It  wasn't  very  hard  to  guess."  Cicely 
deprecated  the  compliment.  "  You  see  it  wasn't 
the  big  girl's  style  at  all." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  big 
girl,"  hazarded  Talbot,  hopefully. 

"  How  could  I  ?  Don't  you  think  it  was 
very  wrong  of  her  ?  " 

"  But  did  the  curate  sympathize  with  her  ? " 
he  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  You  couldn't  expect  a  really  nice  curate  to 
do  that,  could  you  ?  "  fenced  Cicely.  "  Besides, 
the  other  girl's  shoes  didn't  fit  her  at  all." 

Talbot  moved  his  feet  painfully.  Certainly 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  just  a  little  absurd, 
despite  his  consciousness  of  lofty  motives.  But, 
as  he  had  evidently  not  been  betrayed  and  had 
only  been  discovered  by  Cicely,  his  confidence 
returned. 

"  Didn't  the  curate  like  that  rather  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"It  amused  him,  of  course,"  Cicely  agreed 
readily,  *'  and  there  isn't  much  to  do  in  the 
country." 

"  I  expect  he  was  really  pleased  if  he  was  a 
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nice  curate,"  Talbot  insisted.  "  It  was  all  done 
to  please  him,  you  see." 

"  But  he  was  very  sorry  for  the  other  girl, 
and  he  would  have  liked  to  know  her  perhaps," 
Cicely  returned  with  deliberation.  "  It  was  very 
mean  of  the  big  girl,  but  perhaps  the  other  was 
afraid  of  her,  you  see." 

"  The  other  girl  shouldn't  have  brought  that 
dress,"  declared  Talbot.  "  It  was  all  his — her 
fault  from  the  beginning.  She  shouldn't  have 
provoked  them  by  wanting  to  get  to  know  the 
curates  and  so  have  put  temptation  in  their 
way." 

"But  only  really  dishonest  people  take  ad- 
vantage," said  Cicely,  rebukingly.  "  The  school- 
mistress and  the  nurse  didn't  steal  things  when 
they  went  to  see  the  other  curates.  They  were 
really  straightforward  people." 

"  Was  the  curate — I  mean  did  he  tell  his 
aunt  and  uncle  that  he  went  fishing  with  the  big 
girl  .? "  asked  Talbot,  slyly. 

"  I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  it,'* 
said  Cicely,  loftily.  She,  however,  had  seen  his 
point  clearly  and  her  manner  became  increasingly 
dignified. 

Talbot  understood  that  his  retort  had  gone 
home,  so  he  forbore  to  press  it  further. 

"  Everybody  would  have  done  what  the  big 
girl  did.  The  schoolmistress  and  the  nurse  both 
wanted  to  find  the  portmanteau  so  that  they 
might  hide  it  again — only  they  didn't  get  the 
chance,"  he  ended  with  an  unrepentant  chuckle. 

"  I  don't  think  that  makes  it  any  better  " — 
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Cicely  was  severe — "and  the  dress  might  have 
suited  them  better  too." 

Talbot  ignored  this  return  to  the  original 
indictment. 

"If  you  really  want  my  opinion  about  the  big 
girl,"  he  said  determinedly,  "I  think  she  was 
quite  right.  She  took  it  away  to  prevent  the 
others  meddling  about  with  curates." 

"  That's  not  a  very  nice  way  of  putting  it," 
protested  Cicely,  demurely. 

But  Talbot  was  not  to  be  interrupted.  "  It's 
the  fact,"  he  averred.  "  They  didn't  go  down  to 
be  bothered  with  curates — quite  right  too.  Of 
course,  when  the  big  girl  met  the  curate,  that 
was  different.     She  just   used   the   portmanteau 

because "  he  hesitated  and  was  on  the  verge 

of  abandoning  narrative  in  the  third  person. 

"  Now  you're  trying  to  steal  my  story,"  Cicely 
objected  ;  "that's  too  bad  of  you." 

"I'm  only  giving  you  my  opinion,"  he  re- 
turned, "  as  you  asked  me  to." 

"  It's  rather  a  hasty  opinion,"  she  considered, 
"  and  you  don't  seem  a  bit  sorry  for  the  girl  who 
lost  her  portmanteau.  The  curate  was  very  sorry 
for  her  indeed  ;  he  told  his  aunt  so." 

"  What  did  his  aunt  say  ? "  Talbot  inquired 
in  some  alarm. 

"  His  aunt  said  she  would  introduce  him  to 
the  other  girl,  and  the  curate  thought  he  would 
be  sure  to  like  her ;  he  felt  so  sorry  for  her." 
Cicely's  voice  expressed  volumes  of  orthodox 
compassion. 

"  Oh,  did  he  .^  "     Talbot  was  indignant,  but 
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he  reflected  that  the  introduction  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  which  in  some  measure  consoled  him. 
"  You've  not  come  to  the  end,  though,"  he  added. 

"You  don't  deserve  to  hear  the  end,"  she 
decreed  ;  "you  don't  think  of  anybody  but  the 
big  girl." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Talbot  asserted  ;  "  I've 
been  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  curate,  and  how 
nice  it  was  of  him  to  understand  and  forgive  her." 

"  I  never  said  he  did  that,"  Cicely  returned. 

"  But  he  did,  though,"  Talbot  insisted  con- 
fidently. 

"  I  think  you  might  leave  me  my  own  story." 
Cicely  pretended  injury. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  find  an  end  for  it,"  he 
pleaded. 

Cicely  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  Isn't  that 
a  fish  biting  ?  "  she  eventually  digressed. 

Talbot  did  not  even  turn  to  look.  "  Some 
stories  shouldn't  have  an  end,"  he  went  on  slowly, 
"  except  the  old  ending  which  isn't  one." 

Cicely  smiled  shyly.  However,  she  evaded 
his  meaning.  "The  curate  said  the  big  girl 
must  give  the  portmanteau  back.  He  didn't 
approve  of  borrowed  plumes." 

"  Or  stolen  sweets  ?  "  asked  Talbot. 

"  If  you  like  to  put  it  that  way,"  Cicely 
admitted  serenely. 

"  He  never  told  his  aunt  and  uncle,  you 
know,"  Talbot  explained. 

"  He  liked  to  be  thought  a  good  angler  ;  it 
was  very  natural  of  him,"  she  said  for  the 
defence. 
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"  Very,"  Talbot  conceded,  *'  but  unusual. 
That's  why  he  was  so  nice,  of  course." 

"  It's  very  unusual  for  curates  to  be  nice,  do 
you  mean  ? " 

"  Nothing  is  so  unusual  as  to  be  natural.  To 
be  natural  is  to  be  nice,  and  I  must  say  I  like  a 
natural  curate,"  he  ended  politely. 

"  Have  you  been  making  an  epigram  }  " 
Cicely  asked  suspiciously. 

"  I  apologize,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  the  fault  of  the 
curate."  Cicely  looked  for  elucidation.  "  Nice 
ones  make  one  feel  so  delightfully  young,"  he 
explained. 

"  And  only  very  young  people  make  epigrams  ? 
The  big  girl  was  not  very  young,"  she  said  re- 
provingly. "  But,"  she  resumed,  "  don't  you 
think  she  ought  to  give  back  the  portmanteau  ^  " 

"That  depends  !  "  said  Talbot,  judicially. 

"  On  what  ? " 

"  On  the  end  of  the  story,"  he  answered. 

"  I  think  she  ought,"  Cicely  continued  ;  "  and 
I've  decided  what  she  oug^ht  to  do  besides." 

"  I  expect  she  has  decided  too,"  Talbot  said 
firmly. 

"  I  must  be  going  back  now."  Cicely  prepared 
to  rise. 

Talbot  humoured  her.  A  few  moments  were 
occupied  in  disposing  the  perch  in  the  basket. 
Then  Cicely  delivered  her  parting  shot. 

"And  the  big  girl  ought  to  bring  the  other 
to  the  curate's  aunt  when  she's  given  back  the 
portmanteau."  With  that  she  accepted  his  hand 
and  got  up. 
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Talbot  laughed.  *'  You  have  forgotten  one 
thing,"  he  said.  "  The  big  girl  didn't  know  the 
curate's  aunt.  Your  story  will  have  to  be  de- 
veloped a  little  before  that.  To-morrow  after- 
noon ? "  he  questioned  after  a  slight  pause. 

Cicely  nodded. 

"  Then  the  curate  wasn't  really  angry  at  all," 
he  declared  triumphantly. 

"  No  nice  curate  ought  to  be  angry^'  said 
Cicely,  and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of 
the  mill. 


CHAPTER    XXX 

Charles  returned  towards  the  house-boat  deep  in 
thought,  traversing  the  path  among  the  osiers 
with  slow  steps.  The  sudden  discovery  of  his 
Gladstone  bag  had  for  the  moment  diverted  his 
mind  from  the  other  camp,  and  he  was  filled  with 
a  keen  desire  to  know  who  was  wearing  his  un- 
exceptionable blue  suit,  his  brown  boots  and 
Panama  hat,  and  also  why  the  person  was  doing 
this  thing.  Evidence  seemed  to  point  in  one 
direction,  the  direction  of  Talbot,  who  had  taken 
his  property  away.  But  for  what  purpose  the 
brutal  Talbot,  who  prided  himself  on  his  disreput- 
able exterior,  could  be  wearing  the  apparel  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine.  Charles  felt  like  a  jury 
which  is  asked  on  purely  circumstantial  evidence 
to  convict  a  hitherto  unblemished  bishop  of 
stealing  a  billiard-cue,  and  he  felt  that  the  thing 
needed  much  more  proof.  Other  possibilities 
arose  before  him.  It  might  be  that  one  of  the 
mill-hands  was  taking  advantage  of  the  resources 
unexpectedly  put  in  his  way,  and  was  conducting 
a  country  courtship  clad  in  Charles's  raiment. 
That  was  improbable  too ;  among  London  valets 
and  lady's-maids  such  a  thing  was  not  unknown, 

but  so  humorous  a  conceit  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
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for  in  the  country.  Yet  it  was  not  more 
improbable  than  that  the  rugged  Talbot  should 
have  sought  to  modify  himself.  Feminine  in- 
fluence and  Talbot,  of  course,  were  things  that 
Charles  would  never  have  associated  together  even 
for  the  sake  of  argument.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  great  puzzle,  and  he  resolved  to  consult  his  new 
allies,  Majendie  and  the  Admiral,  who  might  be 
able  to  offer  some  plausible  explanation. 

He  found  them  still  sitting  over  the  remains 
of  tea  and  conversing  with  William,  who  seemed 
immoderately  amused  about  something  and  who 
when  he  saw  Charles's  resplendent  white  suit 
relapsed  into  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had  just  been  the  recipient  of  certain 
rather  unwilling  confessions  from  the  doctor  and 
the  Admiral,  consequent  on  his  unsparing  criticism 
of  their  altered  appearance  and  his  pertinent 
inquiries  as  to  the  reason  for  it.  Charles  looked 
at  him  rather  blankly  ;  he  had  been  prepared  for 
reproach,  and  even  contumely,  but  hardly  for 
boisterous  mirth.  Moreover  his  allies  had  made 
no  confession  to  him,  and  he  therefore  missed 
some  of  the  humour  of  the  situation.  He  re- 
ceived no  enlightenment,  for  William,  after 
recovering  himself,  went  away  to  fish,  leaving  the 
well-dressed  trio  together. 

"  What  was  he  laughing  at  ? "  demanded 
Charles,  when  he  had  gone. 

"  You,"  said  the  Admiral,  succinctly.  The 
extorting  of  confessions  had  not  been  done  without 
discomfort  to  the  persons  concerned,  and  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  distribute  it  a  little  more  evenly. 
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"  Why  ?     I    don't   understand.     What's   the 
matter  with  me  ?  "  Charles  inquired  suspiciously. 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  is  there,  Majendie  ?  "  said  the 
Admiral. 

"  No,  nothing  at  all,"  the  doctor  chimed  in, 
readily. 

The  seeds  of  discomfort,  once  sown,  are  of 
rapid  growth.  Charles  put  a  hand  up  to  his  tie, 
which  felt  all  right,  glanced  at  his  white  suit 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  looked  as  right  as  it 
was  in  it  to  look.  There  was  nothing  much  amiss 
with  his  white  boots  eitlfer,  and  altogether  the 
reason  for  William's  laughter  seemed  hard  to 
discover.  He  decided  that  the  only  dignified 
course  was  to  ignore  it. 

"  I've  found  my  Gladstone  bag,"  he  announ- 
ced as  the  most  effectual  method  of  diverting  the 
conversation  and  so  avoiding  further  uncomfortable 
mystery. 

He  was  successful  and  the  others  were  plainly 
impressed. 

"  Found  it  ?  Where  ?  "  they  exclaimed 
together. 

"  Not  far  away,"  said  Charles.  It  would  not, 
he  thought,  be  politic  to  divulge  the  precise  locality 
as  yet,  and  besides,  a  little  unsatisfied  curiosity 
might  be  good  for  them,  as  well  as  a  just  return 
for  the  discomfort  they  had  caused  him. 

"  You  needn't  have  gone  to  Oldborough  after 
all,"  said  Majendie. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  found  it  if  I  hadn't,"  Charles 
admitted  ;  "and  besides  the  clothes  are  gone 
out  of  it."     This   elicited   demands  for  further 
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piirticulars,  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  them  of  the 
condition  of  the  bag  when  he  found  it,  and  of 
the  obvious  signs  that  some  one  had  been  wearing 
the  clothes  for  some  time. 

"It  can't  be  Talbot,"  declared  the  Admiral, 
when  the  narrative  was  finished.  "  He  spends 
all  his  time  fishing,  and  you  know  what  he  is 
about  clothes  even  in  London." 

'*  Unless  he's  gone  mad,"  suggested  Majendie, 
rather  hopefully.  "  He  seemed  queer  that  day 
we  moved  from  the  other  place,  if  you  remember." 

"  He  wasn't  mad  at  lunch  anyhow,"  said 
Charles,  reflectively.  **  He  very  nearly  found  out 
that  we  were  going  into  Oldborough."  It  had  in 
fact  been  the  case  that  Talbot  had  noticed  an  air 
of  conspiracy  about  the  three,  but  he  had  not 
troubled  much  as  to  the  nature  of  the  plot.  An 
absorbing  interest  is  apt  to  lessen  the  importance 
of  other  things,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  Cicely 
a  second  time  that  day  had  indisposed  him  for 
searching  analysis  of  other  people's  business.  A 
giant  running  his  course  takes  no  notice  of  pigmies, 
and  Talbot  felt  himself,  by  reason  of  the  recent 
exaltation  and  ennobling  of  his  character,  to  have 
become  no  inconsiderable  giant — when  not  actually 
in  Cicely's  presence.  When  he  was  with  her  it  was 
different.  In  some  circumstances  a  woman  by 
taking  thought  is  able  to  abstract  several  cubits 
from  a  man's  mental  stature. 

"The  insane  often  display  a  species  of  cun- 
ning which  is  deceptive,"  urged  the  doctor, 
adjusting  his  eye-glasses.  But  his  theory  was 
not  favourably  received.     Neither   of  the  others 
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felt  that  they  could  impute  madness  to  Talbot, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  connect  him  with  the 
occurrence  by  any  other  method  of  reasoning. 

Charles,  however,  had  thought  out  a  plan  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
and  settle  the  identity  of  the  ass  who  was  wearing 
the  lion's  blue  suit,  brown  boots,  and  Panama  hat, 
as  he  vaguely  phrased  it  to  himself. 

'*  I've  decided  what  to  do,"  he  said. 

The  others  looked  to  him  for  enlightenment. 

"A  watch  must  be  kept,"  he  continued,  "all 
day.  We  will  do  it  in  relays.  Whoever  it  is,  is 
certain  to  go  into  the  mill  at  some  time  or  other. 
If  it's  Talbot,  whoever  is  on  guard  must  follow 
him  and  see  where  he  goes  to  and  what  he  does. 
If  it's  any  one  else,  just  knock  him  down  and  sit 
on  him,  or  bring  him  along  here  so  that  he  may  be 
talked  to  kindly." 

"  How  about  the  clothes  ? "  asked  the 
Admiral.  "  You  don't  want  to  knock  your  own 
clothes  down  in  the  mud,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  clothes,  of  course," 
said  Charles,  rather  loftily.  "One  could  not  be 
expected  to  wear  them  again,  so  it  doesn't  matter 
what  becomes  of  them.  It's  the  theory  of  the 
thing  that  matters.  Whoever  the  person  is,  he's 
got  to  learn  that  he  can't  go  about  in  another 
man's  clothes  with  impunity." 

"  Supposing  it  is  Talbot  ? "  asked  Majendie, 
who  foresaw,  in  that  contingency,  some  difficulty 
in  imparting  the  piece  of  information  suggested. 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  Talbot,"  began  Charles,  and  then 
hesitated.     He   also   saw    the   difficulty.      "  Oh, 
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well,  in  that  case  one  will  have  to  consider  the  next 
step  ;  it  doesn't  do  to  be  precipitate.  But  let  us 
hope  it  isn't,"  he  concluded. 

"It  would  be  much  easier  to  deal  with 
a  stranger,"  the  Admiral  admitted. 

"  Well  then,"  Charles  went  on,  "  it's  agreed. 
You,  Admiral,  will  take  the  first  watch  from  nine 
till  eleven  ;  you,  Majendie,  will  come  on  from 
eleven  till  one  ;  I'll  get  Lauriston  to  take  the 
afternoon  with  me  ;  and  we'll  divide  the  evening 
among  us." 

Majendie  and  the  Admiral  looked  at  one 
another  askance.  The  prospect  of  spending  a 
morning  in  the  manner  suggested  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  either  of  them  ;  indeed  it  was  im- 
possible, for  they  had  made  other  arrangements. 
The  fact  that  but  a  week  more  remained  of  their 
holiday  had  had  some  effect  on  their  view  of 
things,  and  they  proposed  to  spend  this  week  to 
the  best  advantage.  There  might  possibly  be 
some  advantage  about  Charles's  scheme,  but  it  was 
not  the  best,  and  it  did  not  really  accrue  to  them. 

"I  can't  manage  to-morrow,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Majendie.  "  I  don't  mind  an  hour  or  two 
on  Sunday  morning." 

Charles  regarded  him  with  surprise.  "  Why 
can't  you  manage  to-morrow  ?  "  he  asked. 

Majendie  was  perplexed  for  an  answer.  He 
had  no  immediate  wish  to  take  Charles  into  his 
confidence  ;  one  confession  in  a  day  is  enough 
discomfort  for  any  man,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  begin  another,  for  William  had  yielded  to 
persuasion,  entreaty,  and  threat,  and  had  promised 
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to  keep  his  own  counsel  about  what  he  had  heard. 
He  accordingly  decided  to  equivocate. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said,  with  a  great 
show  of  candour,  "1  want  to  fish  to-morrow." 

"  All  day  ? "  inquired  Charles,  his  surprise  in 
no  way  diminished.  Majendie  did  fish  sometimes, 
but  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  so  with  con- 
viction ;  it  was  understood  that  he  merely  took 
out  a  rod  when  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
Charles  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  employment 
suggested  by  himself  was  a  good  deal  better,  and 
his  tone  expressed  it. 

"Well,"  explained  Majendie,  with  growing 
frankness,  "  I  want  to  score  off  Talbot.  I've 
found  some  tremendous  great  fish — chub — in  a 
certain  hole,  and  if  I  could  catch  one  or  two  it 
would  make  him  look  small.  They're  much 
bigger  than  anything  he's  caught ;  and  besides, 
he  hasn't  caught  many  lately,  so  it  would  be  a 
double  score." 

"  You  won*t  score  off  him  that  way,"  said 
Charles,  sceptically.  "  You  won't  catch  them, 
and  if  Talbot  sees  you  fishing  he'll  find  out  where 
they  are,  and  hell  get  them,  so  it  will  be  a  score  off 
you.  I  wouldn't  give  him  the  opportunity  ;  much 
better  not  let  him  know  anything  about  them." 

But  Majendie  was  proof  against  Charles's 
insidious  reasoning. 

"  I'll  promise  you  he  sha'n't  know  about 
them,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  mean  to  catch  them 
myself  if  I  can.  Time  is  getting  short,  too  ;  that's 
why  I  want  to  begin  to-morrow." 

"The   shorter   the  time  the  less  reason  for 
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wasting  it,"  argued  Charles ;  but  the  doctor  was 
determined  and  would  not  consent  to  Charles's 
programme. 

The  other  then  turned  to  the  Admiral.  "  At 
any  rate  you  don't  want  to  fish,"  he  asserted. 

The  Admiral  admitted  it,  but  it  seemed  that 
his  time  also  was  no  less  fully  occupied. 

"  I've  got  to  finish  a  series  of  sketches  I'm 
engaged  on,"  he  said. 

"  Sketches  !  "  exclaimed  Charles,  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  contempt.  He  was  beginning  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  professions  of  good-will  that  had 
been  made  to  him  a  short  time  ago.  They  would 
not,  it  appeared,  stand  the  test  of  practical  utility. 

"  A  holiday  task  ? "  he  inquired  sarcastically. 
"  Let  us  have  a  look  at  them." 

"  Not  until  they  are  finished,"  the  Admiral 
answered  firmly  ;  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  exhibiting  them,  not  the  least  being  that 
they  were  not  his  own,  or  even  in  his  possession. 

"  I  will  show  them  to  you  some  day,"  he 
conceded,  with  a  swift  mental  vision  of  a  tasteful 
drawing-room  of  the  future,  whose  walls  should 
be  appropriately  ornamented  with  water-colour 
land-scapes,  the  joint  work  of  a  certain  gifted 
couple,  and  the  admiration  of  all  persons  of 
culture. 

But  Charles,  knowing  nothing  of  the  drawing- 
room,  somewhat  warmly  denied  any  real  desire  to 
behold  the  masterpieces,  intimating  that  he  had 
asked  to  see  them  in  a  spirit  of  irony,  and  that 
the  Admiral  was  too  obtuse  to  appreciate  that  fact. 
The  Admiral  was  moved  to  retort,  and  a  brisk 
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discussion  ensued,  after  which  Charles  departed, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  expect  any  assistance  from  two  persons  so  self- 
centred  and  so  narrow-minded  as  his  friends. 
Herein  he  judged  them  hardly,  as,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  he  himself 
would  readily  have  admitted.  But,  since  he  knew 
nothing,  he  departed  in  dudgeon  to  bathe,  and  to 
scheme  vengeance  against  the  unknown  purloiner 
of  his  raiment. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

Mr.  Lauriston  had  misgivings.  Reason  told 
him  that  the  business  on  which  he  was  engaged 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  military  in  cha- 
racter, but  conscience  refused  to  admit  this 
definition  of  it,  arguing  that  it  was  police-work 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  all  very  well,  said  con- 
science, to  crouch  in  a  ditch  looking  for  an  enemy, 
because  you  know  that  the  enemy  is  crouching  in 
another  ditch  looking  for  you,  or,  at  any  rate,  that, 
if  he  is  not,  he  ought  to  be.  Moreover  in  true 
military  operations,  when  from  the  security  of 
your  ditch  you  have  observed  the  head  of  the  foe 
incautiously  upraised  from  another  ditch,  your 
duty  is  clear  and  simple  ;  you  at  once  retire  on 
your  main  body  with  the  valuable  information 
you  have  acquired.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  has 
probably  seen  you  getting  out  of  your  ditch, 
whereupon  he  gets  out  of  his  ditch  and  retires  on 
his  main  body  to  report  his  valuable  information  ; 
and  so  all  is  peace,  for  no  good  scout  will  sacrifice 
useful  intelligence  to  the  vain-glorious  desire  for 
an  affair  of  outposts  of  which  he  may  possibly  not 
get  the  better. 

Had  Mr.  Lauriston's  instructions  been  merely 
to  watch  and,  if  he  saw  a  person  clad  in  a  blue 
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suit,  brown  boots,  and  a  Panama  hat,  to  retire  on 
Charles  and  report  the  circumstance,  conscience 
would  have  admitted  that  the  affair  wore  a  military- 
complexion  and  was  not  derogatory  to  an  ex- 
volunteer.     But  such  had  not  been  his  orders. 

"  If,"  Charles  had  said,  "  you  see  him,  knock 
him  down  and  sit  on  his  head,  or  else  bring  him 
along  to  me  at  the  house-boat." 

Mr.  Lauriston  had  been  about  to  object  that 
he  feared  he  was  not  now  able  to  knock  people 
down  with  the  facility  of  his  youth  ;  but  Charles, 
who  had  been  on  guard  all  the  morning  without 
seeing  any  one,  and  who  was  now  hungry  and 
rather  out  of  temper,  departed  without  waiting 
for  an  answer.  Moreover,  he  did  not  intend  to 
return  for  two  hours  or  more,  and  Mr.  Lauriston 
had  a  strong  and  military  sense  of  duty.  He  had 
undertaken  to  mount  guard  until  Charles  returned, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  do  ;  but  as  to  knocking 
down  or  capturing  the  enemy,  he  was  not  sure 
that  it  was  part  of  his  duty.  He  preferred  to 
think  that  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
volunteer,  or  ex-volunteer,  may  use  his  intelligence 
and  advance  or  retire  (taking  advantage  of  every 
bit  of  cover)  at  his  discretion.  Besides,  he  was  an 
ex-volunteer,  not  an  ex-policeman,  and  he  naturally 
took  the  military  view  of  the  situation  so  far  as 
he  could.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  so  with  a 
whole  heart,  for  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  was  at  a  disadvantage  ;  he  did  not 
even  know  that  he  was  an  enemy.  How  then 
should  he  be  crouching  in  a  ditch  looking  out  for 
Mr.  Lauriston  ?    There  was  a  one-sidedness  about 
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It  that  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  it  was  almost 
to  be  regretted  that  he  had  lent  himself  to  the 
scheme.  However,  since  it  was  so  he  would  do 
his  duty,  but  he  would  not  be  rash. 

This  determined,  he  lighted  another  cigar  and 
settled  himself  more  comfortably  in  the  ditch. 
His  post  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  mill 
between  the  osier-bed  and  the  hedge  that  separated 
it  from  the  lane.  Charles  had  chosen  it  in  the 
morning  because  it  commanded  a  view  of  both 
approaches  to  the  mill-door,  and  had  made  a  seat 
in  the  ditch  with  a  board  and  some  bricks,  from 
which  he  was  able  to  look  through  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hedge,  probably  caused  by  some 
dog  that  was  accustomed  to  pass  that  way.  Mr. 
Lauriston  had  not  much  trouble  therefore  in 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out,  though  were  any  one  to 
come  past  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
head  which,  oddly  placed  amid  the  foliage,  might 
attract  attention. 

It  was  some  time  before  anything  happened, 
but  when  he  was  about  halfway  through  his  cigar 
he  caught  sight  of  a  female  figure  coming  past  the 
mill.  It  was  Agatha  with  her  basket.  Mr. 
Lauriston  withdrew,  hoping  that  she  would  not 
notice  the  hole  in  the  hedge  and  feel  an  over- 
powering impulse  to  mend  it.  She  would  wonder 
what  her  uncle  was  doing  there,  he  felt.  How- 
ever, Agatha  passed  by  safely  and  went  on  up  the 
hill.  She  had  not  been  gone  long  when  he  heard 
another  person  coming  along  the  path  through 
the  osier-bed.  The  path  was  soft,  but  there  was 
a  rustling  of  the  osiers  which  served  instead  of 
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audible  footsteps.  This  person  got  over  the  stile 
and  also  went  up  the  path  towards  the  village. 
Mr.  Lauriston,  peeping  out  cautiously  after  he 
had  passed,  recognized  Majendie,  and  noticed  that 
he  was  adjusting  his  eye-glasses. 

A  little  later  still  a  third  person  appeared  on 
the  path  by  the  mill,  a  person  with  a  parasol  and 
two  red  cushions. 

"  She  isn't  going  to  fish,  then,  after  all,"  said 
Mr.  Lauriston  to  himself,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
rod  of  which  Cicely  had  spoken  with  affection  at 
luncheon.  Cicely  walked  slowly  past  the  mill, 
turned  the  corner  to  the  right,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  bushes  that  grew  round  the  mill-pool. 
Her  uncle  smiled  after  her,  and  reflected  that  he 
would  be  able  to  use  the  absence  of  a  fishing-rod 
as  a  conversational  weapon  if  she  tried  to  tease 
him  that  evening.  But  his  meditations  were 
interrupted  by  more  rustling  of  osiers,  which 
indicated  that  another  person  was  approaching  in 
haste.  Very  soon  the  person  was  in  the  road,  and 
Mr.  Lauriston  saw  him  take  a  hurried  look  up 
and  down,  and  then  disappear  into  the  mill. 

Mr.  Lauriston  felt  excited.  The  enemy  was 
probably  now  before  him.  If  a  man  attired  in  a 
blue  suit,  brown  boots,  and  Panama  hat  were  to 
come  out  of  the  mill  there  would  be  no  question 
of  it.  He  watched  the  door  expectantly,  and 
before  very  long  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  just 
such  a  person  emerging.  The  man  again  looked 
both  up  and  down,  and  then  vanished  round  the 
corner  of  the  mill  in  the  direction  taken  by 
Cicely. 
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Mr.  Lauriston  sat  up  on  his  board  to  think. 
It  was  too  late  to  knock  the  man  down  now, 
which  was  perhaps  as  well,  in  view  of  his  military 
conception  of  duty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
his  youthful  facility.  It  was  still,  however,  open 
to  him  to  pursue  the  person  and,  if  occasion 
offered,  to  capture  him  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
occasion  would  not  offer,  but  he  determined  to 
advance,  and  making  his  way  cautiously  through 
the  osiers  he  gained  the  road  and  thence  crept 
from  bush  to  bush  in  the  approved  military 
fashion,  reconnoitring  every  yard  of  country 
before  he  traversed  it,  and  carefully  avoiding  dry 
sticks  or  leaves  that  might  crackle  and  declare  his 
presence. 

All  this  took  a  considerable  time,  for  Mr. 
Lauriston  believed  in  thoroughness,  and  he  would 
not  leave  one  bush  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  the  enemy  was  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  next.  At  last,  however,  he  came  to  a  point 
where  there  were  no  more  bushes  and  where,  if  he 
continued  to  advance,  he  must  do  so  across  the 
open.  There  was  a  clump  of  willows  down  by 
the  river  some  distance  to  his  right,  but  else- 
where the  landscape  was  bare,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Lauriston  felt  the  ground 
behind  his  bush,  found  it  dry  enough,  and  sat 
down  to  consider  his  next  move. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

"I  THINK  the  curate  went  straight  back  to  his 
aunt  and  uncle,"  said  Cicely,  shaking  her  head 
disapprovingly. 

Talbot  was  still  nefariously  resplendent,  and 
resolutely  conscious  of  it. 

"  The  curate  didn't  go  directly,"  he  asserted  ; 
"  he  wasn't  really  annoyed,  you  know." 

Cicely  shook  her  head  again.  He  seemed  even 
more  than  usually  determined,  and  had  possessed 
himself  of  her  favourite  cushion  and  was  putting 
it  against  her  particular  tree.  Although  she  had 
arrived  first,  something,  perhaps  this  very  fact,  had 
induced  her  to  stroll  a  little  way  down  the  bank, 
to  find  Talbot  waiting  for  her  on  her  return. 
She  reflected  that  she  had  walked  quite  far  enough 
for  the  present,  but  he  was  not  to  be  pardoned 
yet. 

"  Girls  aren't  supposed  to  be  vain,"  she 
observed  generally,  continuing  her  parable. 

"  That  isn't  it  at  all,  you  know,"  said  Talbot, 
"  and  the  curate  knew  that." 

"  But  when  he  had  said  what  she  ought  to  do 
and  she  didn't  do  it,  he  wasn't  at  all  pleased," 
Cicely  continued  judicially.  "It  wasn't  at  all 
proper  of  her,  was  it  ?  " 
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"  It  was  all  to  show  what  she  thought  was 
due  to  the  curate,  and  besides  you  never  told 
the " 

"  The  curate's  aunt  went  again  to  look  for  the 
portmanteau,"  Cicely  digressed  suddenly.  "  I 
believe  they're  looking  for  it  now,"  she  ended 
with  a  little  merry  laugh  and  a  mischievous  glance 
at  him.  But  though  his  lips  smiled  his  eyes  never 
changed ;  they  were  fixed  steadily  on  hers. 
Cicely  looked  away  with  an  effort.  "The  big 
girl  should,"  she  began. 

"  I  know  I  should,"  Talbot  conceded  ;  "  but 
there's  one  thing  I  must  know  first." 

"  No,"  protested  Cicely  ;  "  I've  told  you  all  I 
can,  and  I  ought  to  be  very  angry  with  you,"  she 
concluded  rather  weakly,  with  a  consciousness  that 
she  was  not  to-day  mistress  of  the  situation. 

"  I  must  know  the  end  of  the  story,"  he  said 
resolutely. 

"  Oh  !  not  this  afternoon."  Cicely  looked 
up,  appealing. 

"  There  are  not  many  more  afternoons,"  he 
replied  slowly. 

Cicely  was  silent.  She  turned  half  away  and 
looked  at  the  river,  where  a  fish  had  just  risen. 
The  little  circling  ripple  widened,  but  she  did  not 
call  his  attention  to  it.     The  end  was  coming. 

"  Did  the — did  the  curate,"  began  Talbot, 
hesitatingly.  Cicely's  left  hand  hung  by  her  side 
near  him,  and  her  race  was  almost  wholly  averted. 
The  little  soft  fingers  unclosed  helplessly.  Talbot 
took  her  hand  caressingly.  "  You  know  I  have 
always  loved  you,"  he  said.    Her  hand  trembled  ; 
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she  did  not  speak.  "  Say  that  you  love  me, 
Cicely.  You  must,  you  shall.  Don't  turn  away 
from  me,  unless  that  is  to  be  the  end.  I  will  love 
you  all  my  life,  if  you  will.  Look  at  me,  Cicely, 
and  tell  me  your  answer.     You  must" 

Cicely  was  still  silent,  but  she  did  turn  a  very 
little,  just  to  look  at  him  once,  for  she  did  not 
want  to  answer  just  yet.  She  wanted  to  think, 
she  said  to  herself,  and  he  wasn't  giving  her  any 
time.     One  peep  though 

It  was  a  longer  peep  than  she  had  intended. 
Talbot  was  very  close  to  her,  his  features  set  and 
grave.  But,  as  she  raised  her  face,  the  soft  mouth 
puckered  in  pretty  perplexity,  half  yielding,  half 
elusive,  he  smiled  triumphantly. 

"  You  do  love  me  a  little,"  he  said,  stooping 
lower,  "  and  we  are  going  to  love  each  other 
always." 

It  was  not  at  all  what  she  had  meant  to  happen, 
as  she  remembered  later  ;  but  then  he  had  kissed 
her  before  she  had  any  time  to  say  anything,  and 
without  even  asking  if  he  might — which  was, 
perhaps,  just  as  well,  as,  if  he  had  asked,  she  would 
of  course  not  have  allowed  it,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  done  it,  and  that  would  have  been  a  pity. 
So  at  least  she  thought  afterwards  ;  but  at  that 
moment  she  only  felt  that  somebody  had  taken 
her  quite  away  from  herself  and  that  she  was  very 
happy. 

"  You've  spoilt  my  hat,  I'm  sure  you  have," 
was  Cicely's  first  remark  after  the  interlude.  She 
slipped  away  from  him  blushing,  and  re-settling 
herself  put   up  both  hands    to    minister   to   the 
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imaginary  damages,  reconnoitring  Talbot  from 
under  the  brim  with  softly  mischievous  eyes. 

The  correct  angler  descended  to  earth  with  a 
half-sigh.  However,  he  resumed  triumphantly 
his  previous  theme. 

"  You  do  love  me  a  little,  then,  don't  you  .? " 

Cicely  smiled.  "  Well,  perhaps,"  she  con- 
ceded. 

"  I  did  from  the  very  first,"  averred  Talbot. 

"  From  the  very  first  ?  "  she  echoed.  Talbot 
repeated  his  statement  with  conviction.  "  Are 
you  quite,  quite  sure  ? "  she  pursued. 

Talbot  was  positive,  and  expressed  himself  at 
some  length. 

"  Yes,  when  I  first  saw  you  sitting  just  where 
you  are  now.     So  I  began  at  once." 

"  Oh,  but  you  didn't  see  me  at  all,"  said  she. 
"  You  thought  of  nothing  but  the  fish.  You 
didn't  even  look  at  me  till  you'd  caught  it." 

"  That  was  very  foolish,"  agreed  Talbot. 

*'You  don't  mean  that,  you  know,"  said 
Cicely.     "  Fish  are  so  very  important." 

*'  But  I  do,"  he  insisted.  "  I  might  have 
known  you  quite  a  minute  longer  if  it  hadn't 
taken  so  long  to  catch.  And  I  can  never  get  that 
minute  back  now,  can  I  ? " 

"  If  you  hadn't  caught  it,  we  would  never 
have  known  each  other  at  all,  poor  fish  1  "  sighed 
Cicely. 

"There's  still  the  minute,  though."  Talbot 
had  not  yet  forgiven  the  introductory  perch. 
"  We  shall  always  have  that  to  make  up.  It  will 
take  many  many  years,  won't  it  ?     And  to  think 
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that  there  were  all  the  years  before  It,  and  I  never 
knew  you  till  then  ! "  He  was  aghast  at  the 
improvidence  of  time. 

"  But  you  caught  fish  and  never  thought  about 
me,"  she  said. 

"  I  never  thought  there  could  be  you,  you 
see.  If  I  had  known,  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
about  anything  else.  There's  only  one  you,"  he 
added. 

Cicely  smiled  approvingly.  "  I  used  to  think 
about  you  though,"  she  admitted.  "Only  you 
weren't  at  all  like  you." 

"  What  was  I  like  ? "  Talbot  was  amused. 

"  You  didn't  behave  like  the  big  girl  and  hide 
portmanteaux,"  said  Cicely.  "  You  used  to  rescue 
people." 

"  Not  from  mad  cows,"  he  suggested. 

"  You  were  a  really  noble  man."  Cicely 
abandoned  fancy's  ideal  and  returned  to  reality. 
"  But  1  think  you — yoUy  I  mean — are  just  as  nice, 
only  you  ought  to  give  them  back,  oughtn't  you  ?  " 

*'  Well,  perhaps  I  ought,"  he  confessed. 
"  Shall  I  be  nicer  then  than  the  one  you  used  to 
think  about  ? " 

"  You  are  the  same,  really,"  decided  Cicely  ; 
"  but  I  never  thought  you  would  be  down  here." 

"  I  suppose  I  used  to  think  about  you  too 
sometimes,"  confessed  Talbot,  after  a  little  medita- 
tion, "  only  nobody  ever  knew." 

"  When  the  fish  didn't  bite  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  No,  you  didn't  fish,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
indicated  his  opinion  of  those  who  did. 

«  Well,  do  I .?  "  she  defended  herself. 
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"  You  do  just  exactly  what  you  ought  to  do,'* 
he  agreed,  "  and  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  do  without  you. 
You'll  have  to  come  with  me  always  when  we're 
married." 

They  considered  this  prospect  in  silence  for  a 
while,  and  then  Cicely  suddenly  realized  the 
situation. 

"  Oh,  whatever  have  I  done  ?  "  she  exclaimed 
tragically. 

"  Nothing  very  dreadful,"  suggested  Talbot, 
not  yet  enlightened. 

"  But  it  is  dreadful,  it's  perfectly  horrid  ;  what 
can  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  quite  the  most  charming  little 
person  in  the  universe,"  he  smiled  at  her.  "  Now, 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You,  you  don't  know  me  I "  she  said,  still 
tragic. 

"Well,  I  shall  live  to  learn,  and  I  want 
nothing  better,"  said  Talbot. 

"  But  we've  not  been — oh,  don't  you  under- 
stand ? " 

"  You  mean,  I  haven't  the  privilege  of  Mrs. 
Lauriston'sacquaintance  ?"  said  Talbot,  still  smiling. 

"  How  can  you  laugh  ?  "  she  said  plaintively. 
"  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  We've  met,  and  we're  going  to  be  married," 
stated  Talbot,  firmly.  "That's  not  so  very  dread- 
ful, is  it  ? "  he  insinuated. 

"  But  what  will  my  aunt  say  ?  "  asked  Cicely, 
with  a  blush. 

"  That  I  don't  deserve  to  have  you,  I  suppose. 

However,  if  you  don't  mind " 
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"  But  I  oughtn't  ever  to  have  been  here  at  all. 
How  can  I  tell  her  ? "  she  appealed. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,  so  suppose  that  I  tell 
her  ?  Is  she  so  very  dreadful  ?  I  did  ask  you 
once,  you  know,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  understand  at  all,  and  it  was 
all  my  fault,"  Cicely  sighed. 

"  Now,  you're  not  to  say  that  again,"  he 
ordained.  "  But  I  see  Mrs.  Lauriston  is  a  very 
dreadful  person  sometimes.  However,  it's  our 
affair." 

*'  She'll  say  I  must  never  see  you  any  more," 
prophesied  Cicely,  with  solemnity. 

"That  won't  happen,  whatever  she  says," 
remarked  Talbot.  "  Well,  then,  suppose  we 
make  it  a  little  worse  ? " 

"  It  can't  be  any  worse,"  mourned  the  repen- 
tant one. 

"  I  mean,  suppose  we  went  away  now  and  got 
married." 

"  How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ? " 
Cicely  was  alarmed. 

"  There's  very  little  I  wouldn't  think  of,  and 
do  too,  if  it  was  a  case  of  losing  you,"  said  Talbot, 
firmly.    "  We  could  tell  her  afterwards,  of  course." 

"  Oh,  if  you  say  such  things  I  oughtn't 
ever "  began  Cicely. 

"  We  neither  of  us  always  do  quite  what  we 
ought,  fortunately,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  That's  not  kind  of  you,"  Cicely  objected 
reproachfully. 

"  Then  we've  only  done  what  we  ought  to 
have  done,  dear,  and  that's  quite  settled." 
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"Aunt  Charlotte  will  be  so  angry,  though," 
she  said,  returning  to  the  main  point.  "Oh,  I 
ought  to  have  told  her  at  the  very  beginning." 

"  Then  she  wouldn't  have  let  you  fish,  perhaps, 
and  where  should  we  have  been  now  ? "  he 
demanded.  Truth  compelled  Cicely  to  say  that 
she  feared  she  would  have  been  in  Ealing.  "  I 
should  have  been  in  Ealing  too,  then,"  he  declared  ; 
"  but  it  would  have  been  different.  Don't  say 
you  would  have  had  it  different.  Cicely,  for  if  you 
do  I  must  regret  all  the  perfect  hours  of  my  life. 
Just  you  and  I  ;  I  wouldn't  exchange  a  moment 
that  we  have  had  or  alter  it.  You  don't  really 
want  it  to  have  been  different,  do  you  .? " 

"  No,  I  couldn't,"  she  admitted  ;  "  but  I  ought, 
I  know  I  ought." 

"  What  a  woman  you  are,"  cried  Talbot, 
delightedly. 

"  So  ought  you,"  persisted  Cicely,  smiling 
again. 

"  I  expect  I  ought,"  he  agreed  cheerfully  ; 
*•  but  I  suffer  from  the  moral  obliquity  of  the 
mere  man,  you  see." 

'*Yes,  I  ought  to  have  known,"  she  sighed 
anew  ;  "  so  it's  my  fault." 

"  If  so,  I'm  glad  I  took  Haddon's  clothes," 
stated  Talbot.  Cicely  looked  at  him  for  enlighten- 
ment. "  That  was  my  fault  anyhow,  and  I  ought 
to  have  known,  so  we're  a  pair,"  he  explained. 

"  Now  you're  being  horrid  too,"  protested 
Cicely.  *'  It  doesn't  make  it  any  better,  and  it 
wouldn't  help  with  Aunt  Charlotte  a  little  bit." 

"  Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but "  Talbot 
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was   returning   to  his    original    short    way   with 
relations. 

"  You  know  you  mustn't  say  that  again  ;  it 
wouldn't  be  right."  Cicely  was  decided.  "  Oh 
dear,  it's  a  dreadful  tangle  !  Why  did  you  ?  Why 
did  you  ?  We  could  have  begun  again  so  nicely, 
and  nobody  would  ever  have  known." 

*'  There  wasn't  much  time  to  begin  again,"  he 
said.  "  But  you're  right  ;  we  must  not  have  any 
concealments." 

Cicely  agreed  regretfully.  "  Not  even  a 
little  ?  "  she  suggested  with  a  pathetic  air. 

"  No,  not  even  a  little,"  he  returned.  "  I'll 
go  and  see  your  people  at  once." 

"  Oh,  not  Aunt  Charlotte  I  "  she  cried.  "  You 
don't  know  what  she'd  say.  Oh  it's — it's — 
you  mustn't.  She'll  forbid  me  ever  to  see  you. 
And  you  wouldn't  like  that,  would  you  ? "  she 
inquired,  with  a  delicious  mixture  of  coquetry  and 
alarm. 

Talbot's  negative  was  enthusiastic,  and  he 
would  have  possessed  himself  of  her  hand  to 
point  it,  and  perhaps  more  ;  but  Cicely  held  up 
an  admonitory  finger. 

"  There  mustn't  be  anything  to  conceal,"  she 
smiled. 

"  Then  I  must  go  to  your  aunt,"  he  announced. 
He  felt  that  he  could  face  any  number  of  aunts, 
whole  battalions  of  aunts,  and  his  heroic  aspect 
diverted  her  from  her  panic  and  lent  her  a  little 
courage. 

"  You're  not  to  ;  you'll  have  to  take  my  orders, 
sir,"  she  said,  with  pretty  imperiousness.     ''I'll 
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tell  her  a  little  about  you,  and  then,  if  you  behave 
really  properly,  she'll  let  you  come  sometimes." 

"  No  concealments,"  commented  Talbot,  who 
saw  Cicely's  idea.  "  Do  you  know,  I  think 
you  I  mean,  that  your  aunt  hasn't  a  proper  sense 
of  her  responsibilities." 

Cicely  looked  at  him  quickly.  "  I  don't  think 
the  meaning  very  complimentary,  is  it  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  And  that,"  he  continued,  "  is  why  I  want  to 
relieve  her  of  them.  You  ought  to  have  some  one 
to  look  after  you,"  he  insinuated.  "  As  it's  been 
all  my  fault,  I'm  glad  to  say  it's  going  to  be 
myself." 

"  I  can't  tell  her  at  once."  Cicely  disregarded 
his  suggestions. 

"  But  there's  your  uncle,"  suggested  Talbot. 

Curiously  enough  they  had  both  overlooked 
Mr.  Lauriston,  and  Cicely's  "  So  there  is,"  had 
almost  a  ring  of  surprise  in  it,  as  well  as  of  relief. 

"Then  I'll  find  your  uncle  and  tell  him," 
Talbot  decided.     "  I'll  go  and  find  him  now." 

"  Now  ?  "  Cicely  echoed. 

"  Yes,  now,"  he  replied,  "  this  minute." 

"  But "  she  protested  feebly. 

"  You  said  you  did  a  little,  just  a  little,"  he 
returned,  taking  her  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

Mr.  Lauriston  sat  behind  his  bush  and  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  open  country  across  which 
the  enemy  had  evidently  moved.  He  wondered 
vaguely  where  Cicely  was,  for  she  too  had  passed 
that  way  ;  but  he  reflected  that  she  was  probably 
settled  comfortably  somewhere  by  the  river-bank, 
and  to  look  for  her  would  be  to  expose  himself  to 
the  risk  of  discovery.  Moreover  Mr.  Lauriston 
held  decided  views  about  the  influence  of  women 
in  military  affairs,  though  he  did  not  give  expres- 
sion to  them  in  Ealing,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
better  not  to  let  Cicely  know  that  operations  were 
being  conducted  in  her  vicinity.  A  woman's 
actions  cannot  be  predicated,  and  he  feared  that, 
though  Cicely  was  Cicely,  she  might  be  sufficiently 
akin  to  the  rest  of  her  sex  to  desire  to  superintend 
his  manoeuvres,  and  to  demand  that  he  should 
execute  an  instant  and  heroic  frontal  attack  for 
her  amusement.  Accordingly  he  dismissed  the 
idea  of  finding  her  and  lighted  a  cigar.  As  the  open 
country  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  he 
thought  the  smoke  would  not  betray  him,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  consolation  in  his  position  of 
solitary  danger. 

As  to  the  smoke  not  betraying  him  he  was 
326 
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wrong.  Talbot,  after  taking  an  adequate  fare- 
well of  Cicely,  had  left  the  perch-hole,  intent  on 
finding  Mr.  Lauriston  immediately,  though  he 
was  not  sure  of  his  whereabouts  or  even  of  his 
appearance.  For  the  one  point,  however,  he 
trusted  to  the  luck  that  had  attended  him  so 
marvellously  that  day,  and  for  the  other  to 
intuition  ;  it  was  impossible  that  an  uncle  of  his 
beloved  one  should  not  have  inherited  enough 
of  her  perfection  to  be  recognizable.  Strong  in 
these  convictions  Talbot  started  off  to  set  the 
seal  upon  his  happiness  and  to  compel  Mr. 
Lauriston's  acquiescence  in  the  engagement  that 
had  just  been  arranged.  He  was  in  his  most 
giant-like  mood,  and  felt  confident  that  no 
avuncular  protest  or  violence  would  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  the  course  he  was  running. 

Just  as  he  emerged  from  the  clump  of  willows 
and  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  mill,  his  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke 
that  appeared  to  be  rising  from  a  bush  about  fifty 
yards  away.  In  spite  of  his  preoccupation  he 
could  not  help  wondering  what  it  meant,  and  the 
thought  flashed  upon  him  that  it  might  be  a 
heath-fire  just  beginning  ;  this  thought  expanded 
into  ideas  of  burning  prairies  and  smouldering 
forests,  and  culminated  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
Cicely  among  her  willows.  Talbot  went  very 
swiftly  to  put  out  whatever  flame  might  be 
causing  the  smoke. 

The  grass  was  soft :  Mr.  Lauriston's  vigilance 
was  wholly  expended  on  the  open  country  ;  and 
Talbot  reached  the  bush  unseen  and  unheard,  to 
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discover  that  the  smoke  proceeded  from  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  cigar  between  the  lips  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  grey  flannel  suit,  who  was 
seated  on  the  grass  and  apparently  meditating  on 
the  scenery.  Talbot  checked  the  foot  with  which 
he  had  been  prepared  to  stamp  out  the  flame — it 
was  obviously  not  quite  the  thing  to  stamp  out  an 
elderly  gentleman  or  even  his  cigar — and  paused. 
It  did  not  for  the  moment  occur  to  him  that  this 
was  Cicely's  uncle,  and  he  might  have  withdrawn, 
had  it  not  been  that  Mr.  Lauriston  became  sud- 
denly conscious  that  he  was  under  observation. 

Mr.  Lauriston  looked  round  to  find  standing 
at  his  side,  clad  in  neat  blue  suit,  brown  boots, 
and  Panama  hat,  the  man  on  whose  movements 
he  had  believed  himself  to  be  keeping  an  eye. 
The  discovery  was  too  sudden  to  admit  of  speech 
at  first,  and  Mr.  Lauriston  kept  silence  while 
they  looked  at  each  other.  His  mind,  however, 
was  not  idle,  and  he  ran  over  the  instructions  that 
he  had  received  in  the  event  of  some  such  situa- 
tion as  this.  He  was  to  knock  the  miscreant 
down  and  sit  on  his  head,  or  else  to  capture  him 
and  take  him  to  the  house-boat.  Mr.  Lauriston 
revised  these  instructions  in  the  light  of  Talbot's 
appearance,  and  with  regard  to  the  before- 
mentioned  loss  of  youthful  facility,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  without  reinforcements  it 
would  be  eminently  unwise  to  attack  ;  indeed, 
even  if  he  were  reinforced  by  Charles,  it  seemed 
improbable  that  the  two  of  them  could  do  either 
of  the  things  recommended  if  the  formidable 
person  before  him  resisted  in  any  way. 
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Mr.  Lauriston  put  all  thought  of  his  instruc- 
tions away  from  him  :  acting  on  them  could  only 
result  in  needless  loss  of  life  (his  own  life)  and 
nothing  would  be  gained  ;  but  he  was  too  good 
a  soldier  to  neglect  his  duty,  even  though  he 
declined  an  immediate  engagement.  He  would 
if  possible  keep  in  touch  with  the  enemy  until 
reinforcements — Charles,  Majendie,  the  Admiral, 
Martin,  the  miller  and  his  two  men — could  be 
collected,  and  then  battle  might  be  given. 

"  Ahem,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  in  pursuance  of 
this  determination. 

Meanwhile  Talbot  had  utilized  the  brief 
period  of  mutual  inspection  to  wonder  who  the 
elderly  gendeman  was,  and  why  he  was  sitting 
there.  He  was  still  without  suspicion  of  his 
identity  ;  he  was  seeking  some  one  with  Cicely's 
eyes  and  hair  and  similar  pretty  ways  (an  un- 
reasonable amount  to  expect  of  an  uncle  by 
marriage,  but  lovers  are  not  reasonable),  and  he 
did  not  see  in  Mr.  Lauriston  any  of  these  things. 
He  did  see,  however,  that  the  elderly  gentleman 
with  the  rather  bald  head,  grey  whiskers,  and 
moustache,  bent  a  somewhat  severe  eye  upon 
him,  a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  his  having  been 
disturbed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Talbot,  politely  ; 
"  I'm  afraid  I've  disturbed  you.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  here." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Lauriston, 
somewhat  coldly,  choosing  his  words  with  care. 

"  I  saw  the  smoke  of  your  cigar,"  Talbot 
explained,  "  and  thought  something  was  on  fire." 
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"  Nothing  is  on  fire,"  Mr.  Lauriston  answered, 
feeling  that  the  enemy  was  possessed  of  a  good 
deal  of  assurance. 

"  Except  your  cigar,"  amended  Talbot,  hoping 
that  this  would  provoke  a  smile.  He  felt  happy 
himself,  and  he  wanted  this  elderly  gentleman 
to  feel  happy  too,  though  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was  or  why  he  was  sitting  behind  the 
bush. 

Mr.  Lauriston  did  not  smile.  To  smile 
would  be  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy,  he 
felt,  and  moreover  he  strongly  disapproved  of 
the  laxity  of  morals  that  could  allow  the  person 
before  him  to  go  about  in  another  man's  raiment 
and  yet  preserve  a  cheerful  countenance.  Such 
behaviour  was  positively  indecent.  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  more  strongly  he  disapproved, 
and  at  last  he  determined  to  do  what  was  clearly 
his  duty.  As  a  scout  and  an  ex-volunteer  he 
owed  it  to  Charles,  as  a  man  and  a  householder 
he  owed  it  to  himself  and  the  community,  to 
raise  a  protest  at  least  against  open  and  flagrant 
dishonesty. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,"  he  said,  disregarding 
Talbot's  pleasantry,  "where  you  got  those 
clothes  ? " 

Talbot's  expression  of  half-humorous  interest 
changed  to  blank  astonishment.  How  in  the 
world  did  this  elderly  gentleman,  sitting  behind 
a  bush,  come  to  have  suspicions,  apparently  well 
founded,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  costume  ? 
For  a  moment  Talbot  was  completely  taken 
aback. 
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"  These  clothes  ?  *'  he  repeated  mechanically. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Lauriston,  firmly, 
"  and  those  boots,  and  that  hat." 

Suddenly  Talbot  realized  who  the  elderly 
gentleman  was  ;  of  course  this  was  Cicely's  uncle, 
though  he  hadn't  her  eyes  or  her  hair,  and 
certainly  none  of  her  pretty  ways,  and  of  course 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  clothes  from 
Charles.  Astonishment  gave  place  to  amusement, 
and  Talbot  laughed  aloud,  while  Mr.  Lauriston 
looked  at  him  indignantly,  but  not  without 
anxiety,  for  if  the  person  was  mad  he  would 
certainly  be  a  very  dangerous  madman  indeed, 
and  the  reinforcements  he  had  thought  of  would 
probably  be  inadequate. 

But  Talbot  checked  his  laughter,  remember- 
ing that,  for  Cicely's  sake,  the  uncle  must  be 
propitiated  and  not  converted  into  an  enemy. 
He  also  thought  he  saw  a  way  of  utilizing  a 
situation  that  looked  awkward,  of  turning  defeat 
into  victory. 

"  You  must  be  Mr.  Lauriston  ? "  he  said. 
"  This  is  very  fortunate,"  he  continued,  when  the 
question  had  been  answered  by  a  slight  nod  of 
acauiescence.  "  In  fact  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Or  course  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  clothes. 
May  I  sit  down  ?  " 

Talbot  accordingly  sat  down  by  Mr.  Lauriston, 
who  was  surprised  in  his  turn,  but  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  solution  of 
the  question  at  issue. 

"  My  name  is  Talbot,"  continued  the  speaker, 
filling  his  pipe  ;  "  I  dare  say  my  friend  Haddon 
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has  mentioned  me  to  you,  though  I  expect  he 
hasn't  given  me  much  of  a  character  in  the  social 
line." 

Mr.  Lauriston  admitted  that  he  had  heard  of 
Talbot. 

"  I  gathered  that  you  were  an  angler,  and 
anglers  are  always  solitary,"  he  said  politely, 
feeling  that  as  he  was  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
the  clothes  there  was  now  no  need  for  other  than 
a  friendly  demeanour. 

Talbot  nodded.  "  I  was  solitary,"  he  said, 
"  but  that's  rather  changed.  However,  I'll  come 
to  that  presently.  Well,  Haddon  isn't  like  that, 
is  he  ? "  Mr.  Lauriston  conceded  this.  "  He's 
a  regular  society-man,  fond  of  drawing-rooms  and 
at-  homes,  and  flirtations  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
I  don't  mean  to  run  him  down,  because  he's  a 
first-rate  fellow,  but  we  all  have  our  weaknesses 
and  that's  his.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  I'm 
wearing  his  clothes."  Mr.  Lauriston  looked 
surprised  ;  the  reason  did  not  seem  explanatory 
enough.  "You  see,"  said  Talbot,  noticing  the 
look,  *'  we  came  down  here  with  a  definite  object. 
Most  of  us — all  except  Haddon,  in  fact,  who's 
rich  by  nature — work  pretty  hard,  and  when 
one  takes  a  holiday  one  wants  a  real  holiday,  a 
return  to  the  primitive  man,  so  to  speak."  Mr. 
Lauriston  nodded  thoughtfully.  "  Well,  I  ask 
you,"  Talbot  continued,  "  can  one  return  to  the 
primitive  man  in  this  sort  of  costume  ? "  This 
again  was  admitted  by  a  nod,  but  Mr.  Lauriston 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Talbot,  however,  went  on  before  he  could  do  so. 
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"Therefore  it  seemed  good  to  us  to  remove 
temptation  out  of  Haddon's  way.  When  one's 
in  the  condition  of  primitive  man  one's  not  good 
company  for  ladies.  You  see,  women  arrogate 
to  themselves  all  the  right  of  being  primitive  and 
they  won't  tolerate  it  in  men.  Therefore  we 
didn't  want  Haddon  in  all  the  panoply  of  civili- 
zation to  display  us  as  freaks  to  any  ladies  whom 
he  might  know  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  was 
his  first  thought  on  arrival,  and  we  had  to  act 
speedily  to  prevent  it." 

'*!  didn't  know  about  that,"  Mr.  Lauriston 
admitted  after  a  little  meditation,  in  which  he 
recurred  involuntarily  to  some  of  his  own  sensa- 
tions on  that  evening  of  disillusionment ;  "  it 
makes  a  difference  of  course.  I  understand  why 
you  took  them  away ;  but  I  confess  it's  not  clear 
to  me  why  you're  wearing  them  now." 

"  I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you,"  said  Talbot, 
earnestly.  "  It's  rather  amusing  in  a  way  too. 
If  Charles  (that's  what  we  call  him,  by  the  way), 
has  talked  much  about  me  to  you,  you  will  have 
gathered  that  I  was  not  addicted  to  feminine 
society,  a  triple  bronze  sort  of  man  where  women 
were  concerned." 

Mr.  Lauriston  smiled,  a  little  enviously.  **  He 
gave  me  the  impression  that  you  were — not 
impressionable,"  he  replied. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  nice  way  of  putting  it," 
said  Talbot.  "  It's  quite  true ;  I'm  not  in  a 
general  way.  But  oddly  enough  I  hadn't  been 
down  here  two  days  when  I  discovered  that  I  was 
not   feeling  so  primitive  as  I  had  been  ;  in  fact, 
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I  was  recalled  rather  suddenly  to  our  time  and 
its  necessities." 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  smiling  again,  but  he  made 
a  deprecatory  movement  as  though  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  force  any  confidences. 
He  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they 
should  be  given  to  him.  Talbot  had  not  the  air 
of  one  who  tells  all  his  private  affairs  to  a  stranger. 

"  But  you  have  a  right  to  know,"  said  Talbot, 
"  as  you  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  Glad- 
stone bag,  and  besides,  I  feel  that  I  should  like 
the  benefit  of  your  opinion.  I  can't  somehow, 
regard  you  as  quite  a  stranger,  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  so."  His  tone  was  candour 
itself,  and  Mr.  Lauriston  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  flattered.  Besides,  few  men  can  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  another  man's  love-story — for  the 
telling  of  it  cannot  but  place  their  own  wisdom 
in  a  light  of  creditable  superiority.  Therefore 
Mr.  Lauriston  put  aside  his  wonder  and  prepared 
to  listen  benignly. 

Talbot  saw  that  he  had  made  a  good  im- 
pression and  went  on  with  his  artless  explanation. 

"  As  you  have  guessed,  of  course,  my  aspira- 
tions after  a  universally  primitive  existence  were 
modified  by  meeting  a  lady,  and  as  one  can't  pay 
one's  addresses  without  a  collar — at  least  one 
doesn't  feel  sure  of  one's  self  without  one — I  was 
compelled  to  borrow  the  things  in  which  you 
see  me." 

Mr.  Lauriston's  smile  was  sympathetic.  He 
wondered  how  much  his  course  of  life  would 
have  been  altered  if  he  had  wooed  his  own  wife 
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without  a  collar.  He  shrewdly  suspected  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  incurred  her  just 
resentment,  and  his  own  immediate  dismissal. 

"I  believe  you  were  right,"  he  admitted. 

"  It  was  a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps,"  Talbot 
continued,  '*  that  Haddon  should  also  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  get  to  know  the  lady  in  question, 
because  there  weren't  enough  clothes  for  us  both, 
and  the  theory  of  the  collar  is  one  of  his  cherished 
beliefs.  So  he  has  put  it  off  until  he  should  find 
his  clothes,  while  I "  he  hesitated  invitingly. 

"  Have  made  the  best  use  of  your  time  ?  "  Mr. 
Lauriston  suggested. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  have,"  Talbot  admitted 
modestly.  "Not,  I  think,  that  Haddon  would 
have  made  any  difference ;  I  could  not  have 
allowed  that  of  course."  There  was  a  decision 
about  this  statement  and  the  air  with  which  it 
was  made  that  impressed  Mr.  Lauriston.  **  This 
sort  of  thing  makes  a  man  think,"  Talbot  con- 
tinued, "  and  I've  been  wondering  whether  I 
should  be  considered  a  good  enough  match." 
Thereupon  he  expansively  opened  his  heart  with 
regard  to  his  financial  position  and  prospects, 
his  fairly  satisfactory  past,  and  his  remarkably 
exemplary  future. 

Mr.  Lauriston  listened  with  the  experienced 
air  of  one  whose  illusions  have  long  since  culmi- 
nated in  marriage,  but  kindly  withal,  and  finally 
said — 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  could  be  objected  to 
by  her  family,  if  the  lady  will  have  you." 

Talbot   was   gratified.      "  I'm    very   glad    to 
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hear  that,"  he  said.  '*  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  lady  will  have  me  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  the 
matter  before  her  family.  You  make  me  more 
hopeful." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  her  ? "  Mr. 
Lauriston  asked,  involuntarily  ;  he  gathered  from 
the  narrative  that  it  could  not  have  been  very 
long. 

"  A  life-time,"  said  Talbot,  promptly.  "  Other 
people  would  call  it  ten  days." 

"  Do  you  always  do  things  as  quickly  as 
that  ? "  said  the  other,  looking  at  him  in  a  kind 
of  awed  admiration. 

"  I  generally  know  my  own  mind,"  Talbot 
answered  ;  "  and  that  assured  there  is  seldom  any 
cause  for  delay." 

"  Very  remarkable,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lauriston. 
His  own  courtship  had  been  an  affair  of  protracted 
decorum.  "  Very  remarkable  indeed.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  approve  of  your  pro- 
ceedings though.     In  my  young   days "  he 

paused  ;  Talbot  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
whom  one  speaks  of  one's  youth  and  the  moral 
teaching  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

Talbot,  however,  was  submissive.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  "that  I  must  seem  a  sudden  kind  of 
person  to  you,  but  when  a  man  finds  his  happi- 
ness within  reach  he  would  be  foolish  not  to 
seize  it.  You  don't  think  I  should  make  a  bad 
husband  on  that  account  ? "  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  deferential  anxiety. 

Mr.    Lauriston    laughed.      "No,"    he    said. 
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'*  not  if  you  display  the  same  decision  on  your 
wife's  behalf." 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  that,"  Talbot  returned. 
"  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  opinion  ;  it's 
done  me  good." 

The  other  laughed  his  laugh  out.  "  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  why  I've  given  it,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  an  idea  that  you  extracted  it,  but  it  cannot 
be  of  any  importance  to  you." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  Talbot  said  slowly, 
"  I  attach  considerable  importance  to  it,  because 
— well,  you're  a  married  man,  for  one  thing, 
and  I  should  value   your  friendship  for  another, 

and "  he  hesitated,  whereupon  Mr.  Lauriston 

nodded  encouragingly  ;  he  began  to  like  this 
strange  new  acquaintance.  *'  Well,  in  fact,  the 
lady  in  question  is  your  niece." 

"  My  niece  f  "  echoed  Mr.  Lauriston. 

"Yes,  Cicely,"  replied  Talbot,  watching  his 
face,  which  presented  an  interesting  study  in  lively 
and  varied  emotion. 

For  a  long  time  silence  reigned  while  Mr. 
Lauriston  wrestled  with  incredulity,  amazement, 
indignation  and  all  the  deep  feelings  that  are 
proper  to  an  uncle.  As  he  gradually  unravelled 
the  tangled  skein  of  thought  many  things  became 
more  clear  than  they  had  been.  Finally  pent  up 
emotion  found  vent  in  an  irrelevancy. 

"  And  the  fish  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  caught  them,"  said  Talbot. 

"  And  I  ate  them,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Lauriston. 

"  I  also  taught  her  the  Latin  names,"  Talbot 
added. 
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"  She  only  remembered  bits  of  them,"  the 
other  murmured.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and 
despite  himself  he  began  to  laugh.  Cicely's 
duplicity,  reviewed  with  the  aid  of  this  knowledge, 
was  irresistible.  "  I  felt  it  all  along — such  big 
fish — all  by  herself — Cicely — Latin,"  were  the 
disjointed  utterances  that  marked  his  train  of 
thought,  brought  out  with  some  difficulty  in  the 
midst  of  his  laughter. 

"  Then,  I  have  your  consent  ? "  Talbot  said 
presently. 

Mr.  Lauriston  considered  the  set  of  his  mouth 
and  chin. 

"  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  ?  "  he 
said,  with  the  irony  of  resignation.  "  But  you've 
got  to  get  my  wife's  too,"  he  added.  "  Cicely  is 
her  niece  really,  mine  only  by  marriage." 

*'  I  have  your  good-will  ? "  Talbot  insisted. 

Mr.  Lauriston  was  moved.  "  You  know 
what  you  are  getting  in  her  ? "  he  asked.  "  The 
child  has  been  a  daughter  to  me." 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  Talbot,  very  gravely. 
"She  shall  have  no  cause  for  regret."  He  put 
out  his  hand  ;  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
or  two,  Mr.  Lauriston  took  it,  and  the  compact 
was  ratified. 

Meanwhile  Cicely  had  been  sitting  under  her 
willow  meditating  and  wondering  whether  Talbot 
had  found  her  uncle,  and  what  had  happened,  and 
if  it  was  all  right.  She  also  considered  what  she 
should  say  to  Aunt  Charlotte — a  problem  that 
lasted  her  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length, 
however,  as  Talbot  did   not  return,  she  decided 
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that  she  might  find  a  more  satisfactory  form  of 
words  to  be  used  with  her  aunt  if  she  went  for 
a  walk. 

"  Aunt  Charlotte,"  she  would  begin,  "  how 
did  you  first  meet  Uncle  Henry,  and  did  you 

love  him  very  much  and ?"     She  had  just 

renounced  this  opening  as  impracticable  for  the 
tenth  time,  when  she  came  upon  Uncle  Henry 
just  as  he  was  grasping  Talbot's  hand.  This 
sight  put  the  other  matter  for  the  moment  out 
of  her  head,  and  she  stopped  in  doubt  whether  to 
run  away  and  hide  herself,  for,  now  that  the 
inevitable  moment  was  at  hand,  she  no  longer 
had  any  courage  at  all. 

Talbot,  however,  had  seen  her  at  once.  He 
jumped  up  and  took  her  hand. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  whispered,  as  Mr. 
Lauriston  rose. 

That  gentleman  surveyed  Cicely's  blushing 
face,  and  shook  his  head,  smiling. 

"  What  was  that  Latin  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

Cicely  laughed  consciously.  "  I  couldn't 
remember  it  all,"  she  admitted  ;  "but  it  doesn't 
matter  now,"  she  glanced  shyly  at  Talbot.  "  Are 
you  going  to  forgive  us.  Uncle  Henry?"  she 
added,  in  coaxing  tones.  "We've  been  very 
wicked,  but  we  will  always  be  very  good  in 
future." 

"  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  Cicely,"  her  uncle 
replied  tenderly,  "  and  if " 

"  And  if  one  is  good  one  is  happy,"  she 
declared,  triumphandy,  "  and  I  shall  be  very 
good  indeed.     But,  Uncle  Henry,  you  must  help 
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us  with  Aunt  Charlotte.  You  know  you  went 
to  the  house-boat  yourself,  and  you  musty 
Cicely  said  this  with  infinite  decision. 

"  I  hope  you'll  come  there  again,"  Talbot  put 
in,  "  all  of  you.  You  must  all  come  to  tea 
to-morrow." 

"  I'd  better  talk  to  my  wife  first,"  Mr.  Lauris- 
ton  answered.     "  There  are  difficulties " 

"But  those  can  be  got  over,"  Talbot  inter- 
rupted.    "  How  would  it  be  if  I ?  " 

"  Better  not — yet,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  in 
some  alarm. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  when  you  come  to  tea," 
Talbot  urged. 

"7/"  we  come  to  tea,"  Mr.  Lauriston  amended 
with  misgivings. 

«  But  you  will." 

"  We'll  come  if  we  can,"  he  said,  "  that  is,  if 

all  goes  well.     My  wife,  you  see "  but  Mr. 

Lauriston  felt  that  he  could  not  explain  fully  ; 
later,  no  doubt,  Talbot  would  find  out  for  himself, 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  mill,  and 
the  uncle  and  niece  prepared  to  go  home,  and  face 
the  storm. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  Talbot,  "at  four 
o'clock." 

"  If  it  can  be  managed,"  Mr.  Lauriston 
assented.  "  What  about  the  other  primitive  men 
though  }  "  he  added  slyly. 

Talbot  laughed.  "  Oh,  theyVe  open  to  con- 
viction, most  of  them,"  he  asserted,  but  he  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  say  why.     After  all,  his 
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friends  must  play  their  own  hands,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  cards  they  held.  The  three 
parted.  Talbot  shook  Mr.  Lauriston's  hand 
warmly,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  kiss 
Cicely,  but  she  evaded  him  with  a  blush  and  a 
mischievous  glance,  though  she  permitted  her 
hand  to  remain  in  his  a  fraction  of  time  longer 
than  was  absolutely  essential. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

During  Talbot*s  parting  words  with  Cicely  and 
her  uncle  an  astonished  face  was  gazing  at  them 
from  the  stile  in  the  osier-bed — the  face  of  Charles, 
who  had  just  come  to  relieve  Mr.  Lauriston  of  his 
watch  and  had  found  the  post  deserted.  He 
reached  the  stile  in  time  to  see  the  farewell,  and 
was  still  standing  dumb-struck  when  Talbot  turned 
towards  him.  The  countenance  of  the  arch- 
criminal  was  serene,  and  he  seemed  no  whit 
abashed  at  the  sight  of  the  man  he  had  wronged. 

"  Congratulate  me,  old  fellow,"  he  said  when 
he  got  nearer  ;  "  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

*'  Married  ? "  repeated  Charles,  mechanically, 
surveying  his  own  raiment  with  languid  interest. 
The  sight  of  Talbot  in  amicable  converse  with  his 
ally,  and  apparently  with  the  vision  of  yesterday, 
had  come  as  something  of  a  shock.  *'  In  my 
clothes  .? "  he  added,  with  a  faint  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  I  borrowed  them,  didn't  I  .? "  Talbot 
conceded.  "  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Of  course  you 
haven't  paid  your  tailor  yet.  Tell  him  to  send 
the  bill  to  me,  old  man."  Therewith  he  swept 
the  subject  magnificently  aside,  and  returned  to  the 
more  important  matter.  "  Man,  I  could  move 
mountains,"  he  exclaimed.     "  I've  been  accepted  ! 

342 
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Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ?  But  no,  how  should 
you  ?    No  one  has  ever  been  in  love  except  myself." 

Talbot  looked  so  confident  that  Charles  did 
not  dispute  it. 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?  "  he  asked,  still  somewhat 
stunned,  as  they  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
house-boat.  Surprise  made  him  oblivious  of  the 
Gladstone  bag,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  now  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  recover  it  since  the  mystery 
of  the  clothes  was  cleared  up. 

"  That  was  she,"  said  Talbot,  "  the  only  one 
in  the  world." 

Charles  allowed  this  statement  also  to  pass 
unchallenged. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  he  asked  ;  and  Talbot 
briefly  related  the  story,  ending  it  as  they  reached 
the  plank  bridge. 

Charles  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  until 
they  came  to  the  house-boat,  near  which  their 
friends  were  busy  getting  tea  ready.  Then  he 
spoke  magnanimously — 

« I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said,  "  I'll  give 
you  the  clothes  as  a  wedding  present." 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  tea  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. William,  Majendie,  and  the  Admiral 
opened  their  eyes  wide  and  stared.  Talbot  ad- 
vanced unabashed,  clad  in  neat  blue  serge,  brown 
boots,  and  Panama  hat,  while  Charles  walked  at 
his  side  apparently  in  a  state  of  acquiescence. 

"Ahem,"  said  Majendie,  adjusting  his  eye- 
glasses. 

"  Dear  me,"  observed  the  Admiral,  "  quantum 
mutatus  ab  illo'' 
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Talbot  surveyed  them  coolly,  and  decided  that 
any  attempts  at  inopportune  wit  must  be  checked. 

"  How  is  the  patient  to-day  ? "  he  said  plea- 
santly to  Majendie.  "You  have  prescribed 
groceries  as  usual  ?  That  is  good,"  he  added, 
as  the  doctor's  countenance  lost  its  possibilities  of 
humour  and  lengthened  in  unexpected  seriousness. 

"  I  trust  the  pupil  is  diligent  ? "  Talbot  went 
on,  turning  to  the  Admiral.  "A^o«  cuivis  homini 
— you  can't  paint  King  Charles's  oak  in  one 
sitting.*'  The  Admiral  for  a  brief  moment  looked 
like  one  of  his  own  schoolboys  found  defective  in 
repetition  ;  he  had  no  words  to  utter,  and  was 
conscious  of  Charles's  suspicious  eye. 

Having  so  far  cleared  the  path  of  possible 
unpleasantness,  Talbot  turned  to  William. 

"  Wish  me  joy,  old  man,"  he  said. 

**  What  about } "  asked  William,  somewhat 
mystified  by  all  that  was  happening. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  married,"  Talbot  replied, 
*'  and  the  lady  is  coming  to  tea  to-morrow.  How 
are  the  stores  ?  We  must  do  it  properly,  iced 
cakes  and  chocolates,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
You  make  me  out  a  list,  and  I'll  drive  into 
Oldborough  and  get  them  this  evening."  Talbot 
was  not  aware  how  nearly  his  projected  feast  was 
at  that  moment  being  jeopardized  by  occurrences 
in  the  other  camp,  and  he  was  confident  in  Mr. 
Lauriston's  power  to  persuade  his  wife.  He 
naturally  took  a  sanguine  view  of  conjugal 
relations. 

"  All  for  one  lady  ?  Who  is  she  ?  "  William 
returned.     He   was   hardly   surprised ;  after  the 
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confessions  made  to  him  yesterday  by  Majendie 
and  the  Admiral  he  was  prepared  for  shocks. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  all  for  one  lady,"  Talbot 
went  on.  "  But  there  are  others  coming  too,  and 
a  gentleman." 

"  Others  ? "  questioned  Majendie,  who  had 
recovered  himself. 

"  Yes,  the  patient  is  coming — and  the  pupil," 
Talbot  added,  looking  at  the  Admiral. 

"  Who,"  asked  Charles,  "  are  they  ? " 

Talbot  told  him,  at  some  length,  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  indignant  exclamations 
from  the  Admiral  and  the  Doctor. 

"  It  is  not  an  engagement  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
Crichton,  warmly,  "  and  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you 
will  refrain  from  misconstruing  a  perfectly 
innocent  friendship." 

"  A  doctor,"  Majendie  joined  in,  readjusting 
his  eye-glasses,  "  is  never  safe  from  calumny,  but 
I  must  protest  against  such  unwarranted  insinu- 
ations." 

"  Oh  well,"  Talbot  conceded,  "  if  I  am 
premature,  forgive  me.  At  any  rate  you  won't 
object  to  entertaining  them  to-morrow  }  "  And 
they  did  not  object. 

Then  they  sat  down  to  tea.  Presently  Charles 
said  in  a  reflective  tone — 

"  Well,  it's  all  very  nice,  and  everybody  seems 
pleased,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  do  I 
come  in  } 

Talbot's  answer  displayed  genuine  contrition. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  man,  but  I'm  afraid 
you  don't  come  in  anywhere,"  he  replied  ;  "  unless 
you'll  do  so  as  my  best  man." 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

"  I  NEVER  heard  of  such  a  thing,  never,"  was  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  opening  observation  on  receipt  of  the 
intelligence.  "  How  you  can  have  the  face  to 
come  and  tell  me  1  It's  —  it's  —  it's  brazen  I 
Don't  you  try  to  interfere,  Henry  ;  I  won't  hear 
any  excuses  ;  there  aren't  any.  A  niece  of  mine — 
after  the  bringing  up  I've  given  you,  Miss  Cicely 
Neave — and  you  come  and  tell  me  you've  been 
carrying  on  with  a  man  who  may  be  a  counter- 
jumper  for  all  I  know — they  do  say  one  of  Mr. 
Neave's  sisters  ran  away  with  the  butler,  or  was  it 
the  groom  }  They  may  do  those  things  in  society 
with  their  actresses  and  American  heiresses  for  all 
I  care,  the  hussies  !  But  after  I've  given  you  a 
home — and  there  isn't  a  better  in  Ealing — and 
you — you  go  deceiving  me  behind  my  back  !  I 
wonder  you  dare  look  at  me,  but  you'd  do 
anything  !  All  I  can  say  is,  after  the  way  you've 
been  behaving  the  sooner  you  marry  your  counter- 
j  umper  the  better — that's  aU  !  " 

"  My  dear  Charlotte,"  began  Mr.  Lauriston, 
«  Mr.  Talbot  is " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  Mr.  Talbot  is  ; 
It*s  the  deception  I  care  about.  I'm  thankful  I 
never  had  any  children  of  my  own,  if  that's  the 
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way  they  behave  nowadays.  You'll  be  wanting  to 
go  about  in  rational  dress  next,  I  suppose,  without 
a  hat.  Go  away  and  marry  him  before  he  finds 
out  what  you're  like.  No,  Henry,  I  won't  hear 
any  more.  She's  talked  you  over  ;  a  nice  one  she 
is.  I  won't  hear  any  more,  and  I've  done  with 
her.     Why  don't  you  speak,  you  chit  ? " 

"  Speaic,"  echoed  Cicely,  who  had  turned  very 
pale,  "  after  what  you've  said  about  him  .?  If  I 
thought  you  knew  what  you  were  saying,  Aunt 
Charlotte,  I'd  never  speak  to  you  again."  With- 
out a  word  more  she  turned  abruptly  away  and 
walked  very  slowly,  holding  herself  extremely 
erect,  to  a  clump  of  trees  by  the  river  until  she 
was  out  of  sight. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  choked.  She  had  a  multi- 
plicity of  emotions  to  express,  and  parsimonious 
nature  has  only  endowed  woman  with  one  tongue, 
a  most  regrettable  economy. 

"  She — she — she  ought  to  have  her  ears  boxed, 
the  minx ! "  was  her  eventual  utterance.  It 
seemed  inadequate  even  to  herself,  but  it  was 
only  a  prelude,  and  she  soon  made  up  for  such 
comparative  reticence.  "Henry,  you  ought  to 
thrash  him,  philandering  after  a  respectably 
brought-up  girl  as  if  she  was  a  housemaid.  To 
dare  to  answer  me  back,  too  !  I  shall  go  back 
to-night — no,  there  isn't  a  train,  and  we  can't 
sleep  in  a  house  without  getting  the  rooms  aired, 
and  the  sheets  too  ;  you  must  telegraph  to  Martha, 
Mr.  Lauriston,  and  we  go  back  at  once.  I'll  see 
to  her  ! "  she  decreed,  in  a  tone  that  boded  ill  for 
the  person  in  question. 
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But  Mr.  Lauriston's  reply  also  contained  some- 
thing of  the  unexpected. 

"  Cicely  is  quite  right ;  you  always  want  to 
decide  everything  in  a  hurry,  Charlotte,  and  you've 
not  been  at  all  fair  to  the  girl." 

"  Fair — fair  to  her  ?  I've  not  been  fair  to  her, 
when  she's  trying  on  low  intrigues  with  a  groom 
or  counter-jumper  or  a ?  " 

"  Mr.  Talbot  is  certainly  a  gentleman,"  her 
husband  put  in. 

"  He  doesn't  behave  like  one,  whatever  he 
pretends  to  be.     A  gentleman  !     Pouf  1  " 

"You  are  going  too  far,  Charlotte."  Mr. 
Lauriston  waxed  bolder.  "  When  you  are  a  little 
calmer  I  will  bring  her  to  explain  to  you,"  and 
he  walked  off  after  Cicely  without  another 
word. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  felt  that  she  could  have  shaken 
him,  she  really  could.  After  they  had  been 
married  all  those  years  too  !  She  picked  up  the 
teapot,  as  a  substitute,  and  shook  that,  and  in  so 
doing  was  reminded  that  it  was  teatime.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  expend 
accumulated  energies  in  domestic  pursuits  and  she 
forthwith  began  to  make  ready  for  the  meal. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lauriston  had  discovered 
his  niece,  a  disconsolate  little  figure  that  had 
abandoned  dignity  in  favour  of  tears.  At  his 
approach  she  momentarily  drew  herself  up,  pre- 
pared for  defence  ;  but,  on  seeing  him,  she  com- 
plained with  a  little  sob— 

"  How  could  she — how  could  she  ?  " 

"  It  will  all  come  right,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston, 
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boldly,  sitting  down  beside  her.  **  Don't  cry,  my 
dear  child." 

"  I  can't  ever  forgive  her,"  mourned  Cicely, 
who  refused  to  be  comforted,  perhaps  from  a 
feeling  that  her  excellent  uncle  was  not  precisely 
the  comforter  demanded  by  the  occasion. 

"You  mustn't  cry,"  repeated  Mr.  Lauriston. 
"  Suppose  Mr.  Talbot  was  to  see  you  now." 

Cicely  reconsidered  things.  "  But  after  what 
Aunt  Charlotte  said,"  she  began  dolefully. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  "  your 
aunt  is  sometimes  a  little  hasty,  of  course,  but 
when  she  gets  to  know  Mr.  Talbot — by  the  way, 
where  did  you  first  meet  him  } " 

Cicely  smiled  through  her  tears.  "  You're 
getting  quite  too  clever.  Uncle  Henry,"  she  said  ; 
'*  you're  an  old  dear."  Whereat  Mr.  Lauriston 
was  gratified,  for  it  testified  to  his  ability  to  grapple 
with  the  mysterious  moods  that  agitate  the 
feminine  half  of  creation. 

His  wife,  however,  had  no  one  either  to  com- 
fort or  blame.  She  was  left  alone  with  her  indigna- 
tion and  the  teapot.  The  one  was  but  slightly 
relieved  by  polishing  the  other  for  the  third  time 
that  day,  with  murmured  strictures  on  Martin's 
incapacity  to  supply  elbow-grease  to  silver.  But 
when  she  had  finished  this,  and  was  looking  round 
for  more  occupation,  she  perceived  Agatha  and 
Doris  returning  together  and  conversing  as  they 
came  in  high  good  humour. 

Their  evident  satisfaction  with  the  ordering  of 
the  universe  vexed  Mrs.  Lauriston.  She  called  to 
them. 
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"  Come  here,  girls,  and  help  pack.  We  must 
go  back  to  Ealing  this  evening." 

"  This  evening  .?  But  we  can't  I "  said 
Agatha,  aghast.  Doris  said  nothing,  but  her  shy- 
smiles  vanished. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  was  inwardly  pleased.  "  This 
evening,"  she  repeated  ;  "  I  hope  you  understand." 

"But   whatever "    began    Agatha.       She 

stopped  herself  with  a  secret  sense  of  guilt. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  nobody's  ill !  "  exclaimed  Doris. 

"  111  ?  I  wish  they  were,  the  whipper- 
snappers  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  Lauriston.  "  111  I  not 
they.  It's  never  the  people  who  ought  to  be  any- 
thing that  are.  Why,  that  plumber  who  put  all 
our  drains  into  typhoid  and  diphtheria  in  the  back 
kitchen,  so  that  we  had  quite  a  bad  smeU  in  it  in 
hot  weather — he  told  me  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  ill.  Ill,  the  counter-jumpers  1 
We  ought  never  to  have  stayed  here  a  single 
minute  after  that  exhibition,  swimming  in  broad 
daylight,  on  the  river,  too  I  I  told  your  uncle, 
but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  me,  he  never  does, 
though  after  we've  been  married  all  these  years  he 
ought  to  know  that  I  don't  speak  about  a  thing 
unless  it's  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  you  backed 
him  up,  so  it's  your  fault  too.  If  I'd  done  what 
many  wives  would  have  done  and  not  let  myself 
be  guided  against  my  better  judgment  it  would 
never  have  happened.  After  the  way  I've  brought 
you  both  up,  too  !  " 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  genuine 
alarm. 

"They're  not  counter-jumpers,"  said  Agatha 
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at  last,  recovering  herself;  "and  it  was  all  an 
accident." 

She  was  under  a  misapprehension,  not  un- 
naturally. People  were  apt  to  confuse  the  heads 
of  Mrs.  Lauriston's  discourse,  and  neither  of  the 
girls  imagined  that  the  outburst  could  be  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  true  offender.  An 
ability  to  create  cataclysms  was  not  credited  to 
Cicely — so  unappreciated  is  merit  in  the  family 
circle.  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  sensible  that  some  one 
had  spoken,  but  had  no  time  to  disentangle  the 
self-accusation  in  the  speech.  The  last  word, 
however,  proved  inspiring. 

"  Accident !  "  she  repeated.  "  Accident  !  A 
nice  sort  of  accident  to  happen  in  a  respectable 
family.  It'll  be  talked  of  all  over  Ealing  !  To 
think  that  I  should  have  one  of  my  sister's 
daughters  talked  about  as  if  she  ran  about  in  tights 
and  played  football  and  had  her  photograph  in  the 
papers,  like  those  people  who  get  into  divorce 
cases  and  dance  in  music-halls,  and  call  themselves 
smart ;  I'd  like  to  make  'em  smart,  the — the 
things  !  I'd  like  to  talk  to  him,  and  I  will,  when  I 
see  him.  He'll  know  what  a  decent  woman 
thinks  of  such  conduct  !  " 

"  There's  nobody  to  talk  about  it  if  you  don't," 
said  Agatha,  with  some  asperity.  She  disapproved 
of  Mrs.  Lauriston's  methods  of  comparison,  and 
was  prepared  to  defend  herself. 

"  And  who  else  should  talk  about  it,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? "  retorted  her  aunt.  "  If  nobody 
else  knows  what  is  respectable  in  these  days,  when 
everybody  bets   and    drinks   whisky   and   leaves 
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their  husbands,  and  paints  themselves  up  to  look 
as  if  they  were  two  years  old,  I  do.  I  declare  if 
she  wasn't  my  sister's  child  I  wish  she'd  go  and  do 
the  same,  just  to  pay  him  out.  She  will,  too,  if 
she  goes  on  like  that.  I  wish  Mr.  Talbot  joy  of 
her,  I  do  indeed.  And  we're  going  back  to-night, 
and  I'm  never  going  to  let  her  see  him  again, 
never." 

"  Mr.  Talbot !  "  echoed  Agatha  and  Doris, 
amazed. 

"Yes,  that's  his  name,  and  Mr.  Lauriston 
would  have  given  his  consent  to  their  being 
engaged,  I  do  believe.  That's  her  !  She  can  do 
anything  with  men  ;  where  she  learnt  it,  I  don't 
know — the  same  way  as  she's  done  now,  I 
suppose." 

"  Cicely  engaged  to  Mr.  Talbot }  "  exclaimed 
Agatha. 

"  Why,  he  only  cares  about  fishing,  and  hates 
women,"  said  Doris. 

A  brief  and  expressive  silence  followed  this 
announcement. 

"Dr.  Majendie  told  me  about  him,"  said 
Agatha,  as  Mrs.  Lauriston's  eye  compelled  ex- 
planation. 

"  Indeed  I  and,  pray,  who  is  Dr.  Majendie  ?  " 
Aunt  Charlotte  inquired. 

"  He  rescued  me  from  a  mad  cow — it  had 
eaten  the  mustard,"  Agatha  explained  rather 
nervously.  Her  aunt's  calm  was  in  some  ways 
more  awful  than  the  storm. 

"  And  I  heard  from  Mr.  Crichton,"  confessed 
Doris,  in  a  small  voice  ;  "  he  saved  my  sketch  for 
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me,  and  he  knew  my  brother  at  Oxford.    He  told 
me  quite  a  lot  about  Mr.  Talbot." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  icily. 
"Agatha,  I  presume,  has  heard  as  much  also. 
May  I  ask  how  often  you  have  been  rescued  from 
mad  cows  }  " 

"  Dr.  Majendie  sometimes  comes  to  shop 
for  his  party,"  Agatha  replied. 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Aunt  Charlotte, 
"  I  quite  understand."     She  walked  slowly  away. 

Doris  made  a  half  movement  as  if  to  follow  her. 

"  You  will  find  the  tea  in  the  black  canister  in 
the  left  corner  of  the  tent,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston, 
without  looking  round. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Charlotte  !  "  began  Agatha. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  turned  abruptly.  "  You  have 
deceived  me,"  she  said  coldly,  and  then  passed  on. 

Agatha  drew  back. 

"  Oh  dear,"  exclaimed  Doris,  "  what  have  we 
done  ? " 

"Bring  me  the  black  canister,"  said  Agatha. 
"  Uncle  Henry  will  want  his  tea." 

Mrs.  Lauriston  walked  on,  hardly  knowing 
where  her  steps  were  leading  her,  and  half  stunned 
as  by  the  crash  of  her  world  falling  about  her  ears. 
Suddenly  she  came  upon  Cicely  and  her  husband. 
She  looked  at  them  uncomprehendingly  for  a 
moment.     Then — 

"They  have  deceived  me  too,  Henry,"  she 
said  wearily,  "after  all  I've  done  for  them. 
I  suppose  it  is  my  fault  that  every  one  hides 
things  from  me  ;  I  suppose  I  am  too  hard,  and 
you  all  hate  me." 

2  A 
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"Oh,  auntie,  you  know  it  isn't  that !  "  Cicely 
sprang  up  and  ran  to  her.  "  You  know  it  isn't 
that,  only  we  had  to  hide  things  a  little  wee  bit, 
just  to  have  something  to  tell.  It's  my  fault 
really.  Now,  do  sit  down  and  be  nice,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it,  only  you  mustn't  think  we 
did  it  on  purpose.  We  didn't."  She  led  the 
strangely  passive  Mrs.  Lauriston  to  her  vacated 
corner  and  sat  down  at  her  feet. 

Mr.  Lauriston  half  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
but  decided  that,  after  all,  this  was  a  woman's  affair. 
Also,  if  he  had  spoken  there  was  yet  another 
confession  unmade,  a  confession  connected  with 
a  Gladstone  bag,  and  he  feared  that  somewhat 
weighty  article  might  perform  all  too  effectually 
the  office  of  the  ultimate  straw. 

"Did  you  always  want  to  tell  everybody 
everything  when  Uncle  Henry  was  making  love 
to  you  ? "  asked  Cicely,  in  her  most  insinuating 
manner. 

"  Mr.  Lauriston's  family  were  well  known 
to  my  father  and  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston, 
severely. 

Cicely  welcomed  this  return  to  the  more 
familiar  manner. 

"  Of  course  they  would  be,  auntie  dear.  But 
just  at  first,  at  the  very  first,  before  you  were 
really  engaged,  you  didn't  want  them  to  know 
quite  all  about  it,  did  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Lauriston  chuckled.  "We  used  to 
leave  each  other  letters  under  a  stone  in  the  square 
garden,"  he  commented. 

"  There,  Aunt  Charlotte  !  "  exclaimed  Cicely, 
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in  triumph.  "  I'm  sure  you  never  told  anybody 
about  that.  And  I  really  am  going  to  tell  you," 
she  concluded  virtuously. 

"  Henry  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  still  fearing 
lest  ideas  should  be  planted  in  Cicely's  head. 

"  You  were  as  handsome  a  girl  then  as  you 
are  a  woman  now,"  said  Mr.  Lauriston,  gallantly, 
"  and  I  remember  that  day  when  you  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  Smythes  and " 

"  I  remember,"  interrupted  Aunt  Charlotte. 

"  Oh,  what  did  you  do  ?  Uncle  Henry,  I'm 
sure  it  was  your  fault,"  cooed  Cicely.  *'  Why, 
you  won't  tell  even  now,"  she  added,  as  Mrs. 
Lauriston  shook  her  head  with  a  half  smile. 

"  You  see,  we  shall  have  to  forgive  her,"  said 
Mr.  Lauriston. 

His  wife  frowned,  recalled  to  the  present. 

"  You  must,"  said  Cicely,  **  because  it's  all  my 
fault." 

"That  hardly  seems  a  sufficient  reason,"  her 
aunt  opined. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  ;  it  wasn't  his  at  all.  And  it's 
your  fault  too,  all  of  you.  It  was  the  fishing ; 
you  would  all  make  me  do  things,  so  I  said  I'd 
fish,  though  I  can't.  Don't  you  see  ? "  Mrs. 
Lauriston  did  see,  but  she  did  not  yet  approve. 
Mr.  Lauriston  did  not,  and  said  so.  "  He  came 
along  just  as  the  rod  hooked  a  fish,  and  he  caught 
it  for  me  before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  and 
then  he  would  have  gone  away  altogether.  You 
wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  Uncle  Henry  had  gone 
away  the  very  first  time,  would  you,  auntie } 
And  besides,  1  should  never  have  caught  any  more 
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fish,  and  then  Agatha  would  have  made  me  row 
about  till  I  was  all  over  blisters,  or  I  should  have 
had  to  use  a  lot  of  horrid  paints  and  got  my 
fingers  all  sticky  and  turpentiney,  and  he  never 
looked  at  me,  he  just  thought  about  the  fish,  and 
you  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  Uncle  Henry  had 
only  been  thinking  about  fish  or  bayonets  or 
something  when  he  oughtn't  to  have  been  thinking 
about  anything  except  you,  would  you,  auntie  ? 
And  then  Uncle  Henry  liked  the  fish,  and  you 
said  it  saved  buying  so  many  eggs  for  breakfast, 
and  so  I  had  to  get  some  more,  and  I  couldn't 
even  catch  one,  however  hard  I  tried,  and  you've 
got  to  put  horrid  squirmy  things  on  to  hooks  first, 
you  see — and  so,  and  so,  it  wasn't  really  my  fault, 
was  it,  auntie  dear  ? "  She  patted  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton's  nearest  hand,  looking  up  in  innocent  appeal. 
Mr.  Lauriston  chuckled  again. 

"  You  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lauriston,  not  unkind- 
ly, "  do  you  never  think  what  you're  doing  ? 
But  this  Mr. " 

Cicely  hastened  to  interrupt.  "Now,  you 
mustn't  say  anything  against  him.  He  was  so 
dreadfully  proper,  auntie,  you  can't  think.  He 
wanted  to  go  off  and  tell  you  directly.  But  I 
couldn't  let  him  do  that  ;  it  was  such  fun,  you 
thinking  me  such  a  clever  girl  at  fishing,  I  mean. 
It  would  have  spoilt  it  all.  And  then,  and  then, 
after  a  little — it  was  the  fishing  part  at  first, 
it  really  was  ;  but  when — you  didn't  want  any- 
body to  read  the  letters  you  found  under  the 
stone,  did  you,  auntie  dear  ?  But  he  came  and 
told  Uncle  Henry  all  about  it  at  once,  and  you 
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mustn't  be  very  angry,  auntie  dear  ;  because  I 
love  him  very  much,  and  he's  my  Uncle  Henry, 
you  see." 

"  Has  he  got  any  money  ? "  asked  Aunt  Char- 
lotte, after  an  anxious  pause. 

Mr.  Lauriston  satisfied  her  on  this  point. 

"Well,  I  hope  he  deserves  you,"  she  conceded 
at  last. 

"  I  knew  you  were  going  to  be  nice,"  declared 
Cicely,  kissing  her  gratefully.  "But  you  must 
forgive  the  others  too,  because  that  was  our 
fault." 

"  Your  fault  ? "  Mrs.  Lauriston  looked  at  her 
husband. 

"  Not  Uncle  Henry's,"  said  Cicely — "  mine. 
They  would  have  told  you,  and  that  would  have 
been  so  soon.  So  I  used  to  find  out  where  Doris 
was  going  and  tell  him,  and  he  told  Mr.  Crichton 
without  letting  him  know  he  knew,  because 
neither  she  nor  Agatha  would  ever  have  gone  of 
themselves.  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  have  done  it, 
but  if  some  one  had  told  Uncle  Henry  where 
you  were  going  to  be  when  you  wouldn't  have 
said  yourself,  you  wouldn't  have  been  very  angry 
with  the  some  one,  would  you,  auntie  }  And 
they  are  their  Uncle  Henries.  Only  don't  tell 
them,  because  they  don't  know  I  did  it  all.  It's 
just  a  secret  for  you  because  I'm  telling  you  every- 
thing, and  you're  such  a  nice  old  aunt — no, 
not  old,  only  an  old  dear,  and  we  are  all  going  to 
tea  on  the  house-boat  to-morrow,  and  then  you'll 
be  very  nice  to  him,  won't  you  ?  " 

Mrs.    Lauriston's   answer   was  only  a   shake 
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of  the  head  ;  but  Cicely  must  have  found  encour- 
agement in  her  expression,  for  she  kissed  her 
again,  and  then  ran  off  to  tell  the  others  the  good 
news,  while  husband  and  wife  followed  more  slowly 
towards  the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

"Oh,  auntie,  it's  he,"  was  Cicely's  sufficient 
introduction,  as  Talbot,  still  attired  in  the  blue  suit, 
brown  boots,  and  Panama  hat,  advanced  to  meet 
the  little  procession  that  neared  the  house-boat. 
With  him  came  Charles,  still  magnanimous  and 
willing  to  begin  the  duties  of  best  man  from 
the  beginning. 

Mrs.  Lauriston,  though  she  had  yielded  and 
was  in  a  Sunday  mood,  was  yet  minded  to  be 
severe  to  the  male  delinquent.  But  Talbot  took 
her  hand  firmly,  before  she  had  time  for  speech. 
"  Cicely's  aunt  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  is  my  regret  not 
to  have  known  you  before.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  make  amends  in  the  future." 

Charles,  in  the  capacity  of  best  man,  bowed  to 
aunt  and  niece  in  his  finest  manner,  so  far  as  a 
straw  hat  allowed.  "  My  friend  is  a  man  to  be 
congratulated,"  he  said,  including  the  elder  lady 
in  the  suggestion. 

"With  your  consent,  too,  I  hope,"  added 
Talbot  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  no  reply. 
Mr.  Lauriston  and  the  other  girls,  who  were  a 
few  yards  behind,  now  came  up,  and  introductions 
were  eflPected.  Mrs.  Lauriston  was  still  almost 
silent.     She  was  considering  Talbot,  who    stood 
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beside  her.  On  her  other  hand  was  Cicely, 
looking  up  beseechingly. 

Presently  Mrs.  Lauriston  addressed  him  with 
unwonted  mildness. 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  her  ? "  she  said,  with 
almost  a  note  of  entreaty  in  her  voice.  "  I 
never  had  any  children  of  my  own,  and  she " 

Talbot  bent  down  a  little  to  answer  her  fears. 
She  seemed  curiously  different  from  the  idea  he 
had  formed  of  her,  and,  indeed,  she  may  have  felt 
a  difference  in  herself. 

"  I  hope  she  will  always  find  a  mother  in  you, 
and  that  you  will  have  me  for  a  son,"  he  added, 
surprised  at  himself  as  he  spoke. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lauriston  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  a  word  with  Charles. 

"  My  wife  " —  he  began  in  an  undertone,  "  I 
mean — she  knows  who  you  are  of  course,  but 
she  is  not  aware — I  have  not  had  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  informing  her — that  I  used  to  come 
and  see  you  here." 

Charles  remembered  the  highly  technical 
conversation  sustained  during  his  visit  to  the  other 
camp,  and  gallantly  repressed  a  smile. 

"  I  quite  understand,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
honour  me  by  allowing  our  friendship  to  have 
been  of  older  date,  and  our  meeting  down  here 
to  have  been  but  a  most  unexpected  renewal 
of  it?" 

Mr.  Lauriston  nodded  gratefully.  Tact  such 
as  this  was  rare  in  an  unfeeling  world,  and  for  its 
sake  he  was  prepared  to  condone  any  slight  con- 
fusion of  dates. 
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"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  said,  "  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  count  you  among  my 
friends  whenever  and  wherever  I  had  met  you." 

Thereupon  Sir  Seymour  claimed  Mrs.  Lauris- 
ton,  leading  her  off  to  the  tent  by  the  house-boat, 
while  Talbot  was  left  for  a  moment  with  Cicely. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  wished  the  whole  party 
anywhere,  and  his  face  said  as  much. 

"  Wouldn't  you  prefer  the  perch-hole  ? "  he 
suggested. 

Cicely  blushed.  "  You  don't  know  what 
trouble  we  had  to  come." 

Talbot  looked  at  her  and  understood.  "  It's 
over  now  ? "  he  asked. 

"  You  must  be  very  good  to  Aunt  Charlotte," 
she  replied. 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted,  "  we  shall  always  be 
grateful  to  her." 

By  this  time  the  others  had  reached  the  tent, 
and  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  presented  to  her  Majen- 
die  and  the  Admiral,  neatly  attired  in  grey  flannel, 
and  William,  who  was  still  as  disreputable  as  of 
old,  except  for  the  facts  that  he  had  shaved  and 
wore  a  tie.  Even  Talbot  had  not  convinced  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  into  the  town  yesterday 
and  procure  raiment  suitable  for  the  occasion. 
Her  attention  was  principally  given  to  Majendie, 
who,  after  shaking  ihands,  adjusted  his  eye-glasses 
and  began  boldly — 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you.  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  of  some  slight  professional 
service  to  Miss  Neave.  I  have  hoped  for  this 
opportunity  ever  since." 
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Mrs.  Lauriston  thanked  him  for  his  efforts  on 
her  niece's  behalf,  reflecting  that  Agatha  might, 
after  all,  do  worse,  and  she  acquiesced  in  his  at 
once  monopolizing  the  young  lady.  In  Doris  she 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  so  much  interest, 
but  she  greeted  the  Admiral  politely  enough,  after 
which  he  followed  the  doctor's  example. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  was  settled  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair  by  the  attentive  Sir  Seymour, 
and  had  leisure  to  observe  the  tea-table.  It 
displayed  a  profusion  of  inedible  but  artistic 
cakes,  confectionery,  chocolates,  and  cocoanut 
biscuits,  sandwiches  of  cucumber,  of  watercress, 
of  jam — indeed  everything  that  yesterday's  ex- 
pedition had  been  able  to  procure.  It  was  a 
wasteful  extravagance,  and  she  felt  that,  even 
though  in  her  honour,  it  should  be  rebuked. 

"Thank  you,  I  will  have  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  Charles's 
inquiries. 

Charles  looked  round  anxiously.  Men  always 
overlook  essentials  on  festal  occasions.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  William  had  thought  of  the 
bread  and  butter  at  the  last  moment,  and  there 
was  a  plate. 

"We  had  hoped  that  you  would  preside," 
said  Charles,  indicating  the  teapot,  which  was 
placed  close  to  Mrs.  Lauriston.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Mrs.  Lauriston,  with  a  baronet  in 
respectful  attendance,  made  tea  for  six  very  self- 
absorbed  young  people,  with  her  husband  and 
William  as  an  interested  but  amicable  audience. 

She    was,    however,    saved    from    too    acute 
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reflection  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  by 
Charles's  conversation,  which  never  flagged. 

"  It  was  a  very  odd  thing  that  I  should  have 
met  your  husband  down  here  of  all  places,  was  it 
not  ? "  he  said,  true  to  his  word.  "  In  Leaden- 
hall  Street  I  confess  it  would  not  have  surprised 
me,  but  to  learn  that  he  was  actually  camping  out 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me  was  the  last 
thing  I  expected.  Needless  to  say  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects." 

Mrs.  Lauriston  listened  with  amiability.  It 
spoke  well  for  her  husband  that  he  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  persons  of  title  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  reticence  about  such  matters  was 
only  to  be  expected  in  a  man. 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  us  in  Ealing," 
she  said. 

Charles  expressed  the  pleasure  he  would  gain 
from  doing  so,  and  went  on  to  touch  lightly  on 
other  subjects. 

"  A  remarkable  man,"  he  said,  looking  at 
Talbot,  who  at  that  moment  was  pressing  choco- 
lates on  Cicely,  "  and  quite  one  of  the  leading 
juniors.  He  can  bully  an  unsatisfactory  witness 
better  than  any  man  I  know,  and  has  as  much 
work  as  he  knows  what  to  do  with."  Mrs. 
Lauriston  reflected  that,  though  not  of  her  own 
catching,  Talbot  was  eminently  eligible  so  far  as 
his  worldly  position  went,  and  hoped  that  Cicely 
would  manage  to  avoid  having  to  give  evidence 
when  he  was  acting  officially.  She  was  also  re- 
assured as  to  Dr.  Majendie,  who,  Charles  pointed 
out,  was  bound  to  succeed,  for  was  he  not  the 
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son  of  his  father  ?  It  was  also  satisfactory,  since 
she  was  in  some  sort  responsible  for  Doris,  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Crichton  was  well  thought  of  in 
scholastic  circles.  And  lastly,  Charles  managed 
delicately  to  hint  that  his  party  by  no  means 
neglected  going  to  church — had  in  fact  been 
there  that  morning. 

In  short  by  the  time  the  meal  was  over  Mrs. 
Lauriston  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  course 
events  had  taken,  and  was  even  beginning  to  see 
how,  rightly  understood,  not  a  little  of  the  credit 
for  it  was  due  to  herself.  Charles  also  was 
pleased,  for  he  perceived  that  he  had  recovered 
his  lost  ground  and  was  advancing  in  the  lady's 
good  opinion.  It  was,  perhaps,  he  thought,  as  he 
looked  at  his  friends,  but  the  belated  shutting  of 
the  stable-door  ;  nevertheless,  after  the  failure 
of  his  previous  effort,  it  was  something  to  rein- 
state himself  now.  Emboldened  by  his  progress 
his  ideas  of  hospitality  asserted  themselves.  He 
had  conferred  with  William,  who  brought  out  a 
tray,  on  which  were  wineglasses  of  varied  shape 
and  size  and  a  magnum  of  champagne.  Mrs. 
Lauriston  regarded  the  one  with  disapproval  and 
the  others  with  pain  ;  but  Charles,  nothing 
daunted,  smiled  at  Cicely  and  Talbot  and 
addressed  himself  to  the  company  in  general  and 
to  Mrs.  Lauriston  in  particular,  while  William 
grappled  with  the  cork. 

"  On  this  auspicious  occasion,"  he  began,  in 
the   time-honoured   manner,    "when   camp    and 

house-boat  are  no  longer "  but  an  interruption 

occurred,  and  the  prepared  period  was  lost. 
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Standing  just  outside  the  circle  was  Martin, 
considerably  disconcerted  at  finding  his  master 
and  mistress  there,  and  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  he  should  do  with  a  large  Gladstone  bag 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lauriston  and  their 
party  were  going  out  to  tea,  but  not  with  whom. 
Therefore,  when  in  course  of  conversation  with 
one  of  the  miller's  men  he  had  learnt  about  the 
Gladstone  bag  in  the  cupboard,  he  had  judged  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  take  it  to  the  house-boat, 
quieting  the  man's  scruples  and  persuading  him 
to  unlock  the  door  by  saying  that  there  was  a 
reward  attaching  to  it,  a  reward  which  might  be 
capable  of  sub-division.  Martin  therefore  grasped 
the  bag  and  went  off  with  it  in  triumph,  and  was 
now  puzzled  to  explain  matters  in  Mrs.  Lauriston's 
presence. 

"The  portmanteau,"  whispered  Cicely  to 
Talbot,  "  and  the  big  girl  never  gave  it  back." 

"  She  meant  to,  but  she  was  thinking  of  the 
curate,"  he  returned.  But  some  measure  of 
justice  overtook  him. 

Charles  relieved  Martin  of  the  trouble  of 
explanation. 

"  My  missing  bag,"  he  exclaimed  for  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  benefit,  rising  from  his  chair.  "  It 
got  lost  somehow,  and  I  have  been  offering  a 
reward  for  it. 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,"  he  said  to 
Martin.  "  Here  is "  he  felt  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  and  then  suddenly  remembered  something. 
He  went  over  to  Talbot. 
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"  Lend  me  a  couple  of  pounds,  old  fellow,'* 
he  said,  "  a  reward  for  the  bag."  Talbot  handed 
them  over,  while  Cicely  laughed  approval  at 
Charles,  who  on  second  thoughts  returned  one, 
and  went  on  to  Majendie  and  the  Admiral  and 
levied  half  a  sovereign  from  each  of  them.  Justice 
was  thus  evenly  distributed,  and  Martin  went 
away  rejoicing. 

Then  Charles  had  leisure  to  return  to  the 
more  important  matter  that  had  been  deferred  ; 
but,  perceiving  that  the  magnum  had  not  been  so 
successful  as  himself  in  winning  a  way  to  Mrs. 
Lauriston's  good  graces,  he  altered  the  form  of 
his  intended  toast,  giving  the  honest  bottle  a 
chance  to  reinstate  itself  too.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  criticism  was  disarmed,  and  the  wine 
flowed  in  honour  of  the  Mistress  and  Master  of 
The  Enemy's  Camp. 


THE    END 
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Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  is  full  of 
characteristic  charm,  of  that 
indescribable  fascination  which 
captivates  young  and  old  alike. 
Two  children,  Dan  and  Una,  go 
out  towards  the  close  of  one 
Midsummer  Day  to  act  a  short- 
ened scene  or  two  from  the  fairy 
portion  of  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  "  The  Theatre  lay  in 
a  meadow  ...  A  little  mill- 
stream  bent  round  one  corner 
of  it,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  bend  lay  a  large  old  fairy 
Ring  of  darkened  grass,  which  was 
the  stage."  True  their  audience 
consisted  only  of  three  cows,  but  so  pleased  were  the  children 
with  their  own  performance  that  they  acted  it  "  three  times  over  from 
beginning  to  end  "  before  they  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Ring  to 
eat  the  supper  they  had  brought  with  them.  Then  all  at  once  they  see 
before  them  "  a  small,  brown,  broad-shouldered,  pointy-eared  person 
with  a  snub  nose,  slanting  blue  eyes,  and  a  grin  that  ran  right  across 
his  freckled  face."  In  a  delightful  manner  he  introduces  himself  as 
the  very  Puck  Dan  has  been  personating,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  the 
"  oldest  Old  Thing  in  England  "  ;  that  he  is  the  only  one  left  of  all  the 
People  of  the  Hills;  that  he  came  with  Oak,  Ash,  and  Thorn,  and 
only  when  Oak,  Ash,  and  Thorn  are  gone  will  he  go  too. 

Puck  makes  the  children  "  take  seizin  "  from  him,  and  then  pro- 
nounces the  magic  words,  "  You  shall  see  What  you  shall  see,  and  you 
shall  hear  What  you  shall  hear,  though  It  shall  have  happened  three 
thousand  year;  and  you  shall  know  neither  Doubt  nor  Fear."  Then 
Puck  either  relates,  or  inspires  the  ten  tales  that  follow,  which  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  originality  and  freshness. 

It  adds  to  the  grace  of  this  delightful  book  that  each  story  is  prefaced 
by  a  poem.  The  Tree  Song  is  one  to  linger  in  the  memory,  and 
the  hymn  called  The  Children's  Song  will  doubtless  be  coupled 
with  the  author's  famous  Recessional,  which  is  known  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken. 

The  twenty  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Millar  are  part  of 
the  general  harmony,  for  they  are  not  only  cleverly  drawn  but  they 
partake  of  the  very  spirit  of  the  book. 
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In    A    Lady    of  Rome    Mr. 
Marion    Crawford    gives   us   a 
deeply     interesting     study    of 
T  1  society  in  the  modern  city.     He 

I   ^^QV  '^''*  '■^^  story  of  a  young  girl 

/  married  against  her  inclination 

to  a  man  who  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  her.  What  makes  her 
lot  harder  is  the  fact  that  she 
loves  an  old  playmate  of  her 
childhood,  not  wisely  but  too 
well.  Incapable  of  deceit,  she 
confesses  to  her  husband  that 
he  is  not  the  father  of  her  child. 
Thereupon  husband  and  wife 
voluntarily  separate,  and  what 
follows  is  the  story  of  Maria 
Montalto's  expiation  of  her  sin. 
This  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  during  the  five  years  in  which  she  sees  neither  husband  nor  lover. 
But  with  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Rome  greater  trouble  begins,  and 
but  for  her  deeply  religious  convictions  she  might  have  fallen  again. 
She  remains,  however,  true  to  her  higher  self,  and  when  her  husband 
extends  his  forgiveness  and  asks  for  a  return  of  their  former  relations, 
she  goes  back  to  live  with  him.  A  fiercer  temptation  ensues,  but  again 
she  triumphs  and  finally  obtains  peace  of  conscience.  Notwithstanding 
Maria's  own  protestations  to  the  contrary  we  feel  that  she  has  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  story 
closes  with  the  promise  of  a  future  that  will  more  than  make  amends 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  past. 

There  are  several  minor  characters  in  the  book  all  drawn  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  usual  skill  and  vitality.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  are 
an  old  Capuchin  monk,  once  a  soldier,  and  another  priest,  a  dignitary 
of  high  rank  in  the  Church. 
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ANDREW    GOODFELLOW 

By 

Mrs.    HERBERT   A.    WATSON 

Mrs.  Watson  gives  us  "  A  Tale  of  1805"  which  is  semi-historical, 
giving  passing  glimpses  of  Nelson,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  other  notabilities  of  the  time.  But  its  charm  is  in  the  delightful 
characters  of  the  generous,  chivalrous,  patriotic  "  Little  Lieutenant," 
Andrew  Goodfellow,  the  very  gentle  yet  spirited  heroine,  Dorothy 
Lovel,  and  the  admirable  Maria  Drake  (descendant  of  the  great  Sir 
Francis),  with  her  business  instincts  and  charitable  visions.  There  is 
a  real  breath  of  the  sea  through  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  well-drawn 
pictures  of  the  England  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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In  the  Days 
of  the  Comet 

By 

H.   G.  WELLS 


STANDARD.— "It  has  strong 
elements  of  human  interest,  it 
is  more  intimate  than  other 
prophetic  romance  from  the 
same  pen,  because  the  personal 
equation  is  allowed  to  count  for 
more;  the  writer's  own  humanity 
is  allowed  more  scope,  and  is 
not  so  much  domineered  over 
by  his  sociological  theories.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  clever,  almost 
inhumanly  clever.  Of  course, 
its  craftsmanship  is  deft,  con- 
vincing, admirable.  Of  course, 
it  is  interesting  in  every  page, 
and  written  as  only  masters  of 
good  English  can  write.  So 
much  Mr.  Wells  has  taught  us 
to  expect,  even  to  demand  of 
him,  and  one  feels  that  he  will  never  disappoint  us  in  these  matters." 
DAILY  MAIL. — "  Probably  Mr.  Wells  has  done  nothing  better 
than  this  story  of  the  awakening.  Its  imagery  is  delightful,  its 
phrasing  beautiful,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done  with  so  much  art  that 
we  pass  from  the  sublimity  of  '  the  barley  fields  of  God '  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  pill  advertisement  on  the  stile  and  the  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  ditch  without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere 
or  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  picture.  .  .  .  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet 
will  take  precedence  of  the  best  he  has  yet  done." 

Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.P.,  in  the  DAILY  NEWS.—"  He 
preserves  the  two  qualities  which  have  given  him  so  high  a  place 
m  present-day  literature  :  the  one,  the  power  of  a  very  remarkable 
imagination,  utilising  the  discoveries  and  assertions  of  Science,  but 
uncontrolled  by  them,  and  always  presenting  his  material  in  the  light  of 
human  rather  than  mechanical  interest.  ...  I  do  not  pretend  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  given  a  completely  fair  account  of  the  modern  world. 
Mr.  Wells  would  not  pretend  that  he  has  given  a  completely  fair 
account  of  the  modern  world.  But  I  wish  1  could  persuade  every 
adult  citizen  in  England  to  read  In  the  Days  of  the  Cornet.'^ 

MORNING  POST.— "The  book  is  full  of  vivid  writing.  We  are 
made  to  see  and  feel  the  griminess  of  the  Potteries  town  where 
Leadford  lived,  and  there  are  lurid  glimpses  of  a  naval  war  which 
came  to  a  standstill  when  the  Comet  struck  the  earth,  and  was  not 
afterwards  renewed ;  for  after  '  the  great  change '  war  became  an 
impossibility." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  enjoys  his  popularity 
by  a  triple  right — an  original  and  often  fantastic  imagination  which 
stamps  nearly  all  his  work  as  his  and  no  other's  ;  a  curiously  logical 
habit  of  thought,  which  gives  his  airiest  imaginings  the  semblance  of 
solid  reality  ;  and  a  literary  style  which,  in  its  simple  yet  graceful 
directness,  inspires  in  the  reader  an  intimate  sense  of  personal 
relationship  which  the  characters  presented.  In  the  Days  of  the 
Comet  shows  all  these  virtues  as  we  have  known  and  loved  them 
in  the  past," 


Price  68. 


Disenchanted 


By 

PIERRE 


LOTI 


Translated  by 

Mrs.  CLARA  BELL 


In  Disenchanted  M.  Loti 
gives  a  deeply  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  Turkish  women 
of  to-day.  The  story  centres 
round  Andre  Lh6ry,  "  a  well- 
known  romance  writer,"  who 
when  in  Constantinople  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  had  loved  and 
was  loved  by  a  beautiful  Moslem 
maiden.  She  died,  and  he  left 
Turkey,  not  to  return  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  then  accepts  an 
appointment  at  the  Embassy, 
and  once  more  finds  himself  in 
t.ie  city  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  banish  from  his  memory. 
One  of  his  books  had  been 
the  story  of  his  affection  for  the 
Moslem  maiden.  This  had 
been  read  again  and  again  by  three  well-born  Turkish  damsels,  who, 
on  hearing  that  the  author  was  at  Constantinople,  conceive  the  idea 
of  begging  for  an  interview.  The  meeting  is  followed  by  many  others, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  and  danger  that  attend  them,  and  throughout 
the  story  the  intimacy  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  three  young  ladies  is 
told  with  great  charm  and  sympathy.  One  of  the  three  girls  enter- 
tains a  real  passion  for  Lhdry,  though  he  is  ignorant  of  it  till  after  her 
death.  Anxious  that  their  own  unhappy  fate  and  that  of  their 
fellow-sufferers  should  be  known,  they  make  Lhdry  promise  to  write 
a  book  on  the  subject ;  and,  to  render  the  task  easy,  they  supply  the 
material  by  relating  their  own  histories  and  describing  very  fully 
the  manner  of  their  lives  in  accordance  with  Moslem  rules  and 
customs. 

The  inevitable  revolt  among  highly  educated  women  against  an 
ancient  system  which  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  progress  is 
stated  by  M.  Loti  with  great  force.  The  writer's  passion  for  Eastern 
life  and  scenery  is  apparent  on  every  page,  and  the  book  contains 
beautiful  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  its  surroundings.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  picture  of  Stamboul  at  sunset : — 

"  Far  below  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  were  red  and  fiery  as 
the  sky  itself.  .  .  .  On  the  opposite  shore — the  shore  of  Stamboul — 
all  the  houses  down  by  the  sea,  all  the  lower  strata  of  the  enormous 
pile,  were  blurred  and  blotted  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  eternal  violet 
haze  of  the  evening,  a  mist  of  vapour  and  smoke.  Stamboul  changed 
like  a  mirage  :  no  details  were  now  visible — neither  the  decay  nor  the 
misery,  nor  the  hideousness  of  some  of  the  modern  structures ;  it  was 
a  mere  mass  in  outline,  dark  purple  with  edges  of  gold,  a  colossal 
city  in  cut  jasper,  bristling  with  spires  and  domes,  set  up  "as  a  screen 
to  shut  out  a  conflagration  in  heaven." 

The  book,  excellently  translated,  is  one  of  great  charm  and  fascina- 
tion, and  should  prove  not  only  interesting  as  a  story,  but  full  of 
instruction  to  Western  readers  as  to  the  present  position  of  educated 
women  in  the  harems  of  Turkey. 


Price  6s. 


Running  Horse 
Inn 

By 

A.    T.    SHEPPARD 

Author  of  "  The  Red  Cravat  ** 


Mr.  Sheppard's  second 
novel  was  published  serially 
by  The  Tribune,  who  an- 
nounced that  it  was  selected 
from  a  number  of  novels 
by  well-known  authors  as 
being  in  the  Editor's  opinion 
a  work  of  remarkable  power 
and  charm. 

The  story  opens  with  the 
retarn  of  a  soldier  who  has 
fought  through  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  to  the  old 
inn  at  Heme  Bay  where  he 
had  passed  the  happy  days  of  his  boyhood.  As  he  travels  home 
his  brain  is  excited  with  many  memories  of  all  the  horrors  and 
brutalities  of  war,  which  now  in  the  peaceful  scenes  of  rural  England, 
seem  like  a  dreadful  nightmare  of  the  past.  But  it  is  a  joy  to  him  to 
be  home  again  and  he  is  eager  to  meet  once  more  the  g^rl  of  whom  he 
has  dreamt  on  many  a  night  in  Spain,  and  whose  face  has  been  before 
him  on  many  a  weary  march.  But  these  hopes  are  rudely  shattered, 
for  he  arrives  at  the  inn  on  the  very  morning  of  his  brother's 
marriage  to  his  former  sweetheart.  Jealousy  and  love  combined 
provide  a  plot  of  strong  passion  leading  to  an  exciting  climax,  but  the 
inevitable  tragedy  is  relieved  by  the  humour  of  many  of  the  incidents 
and  characters.  Most  of  the  action  passes  at  Heme  Bay  and  the 
surrounding  country,  but  the  scene  shifts  to  London  during  the  Spa 
Fields  riot,  and  then  to  Maidstone,  while  there  are  also  vivid  pictures 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  story  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  English  life  in  the  days 
of  George  IV.,  but  the  historical  character  of  the  novel  never 
obscures  the  romance  and  passion  of  the  plot.  Yet  his  plot,  stirring 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  chief  interest  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sheppard's 
character  studies  show  a  rare  insight  to  human  nature,  a  fine  sense  of 
human  comedy,  an  imagination  both  powerful  and  tender  in  dealing 
with  the  tragedy  of  human  hearts.  When  appearing  serially  in  The 
Tribune  it  was  acknowledged  by  many  critics  to  be  a  novel  of 
distinguished  merit,  and  in  book  form  Running  Horse  Inn  should 
appeal  to  a  great  public. 


Price  6s. 

Her  Majesty's 
Rebels 

By 

SIDNEY 
ROYSE    LYSAGHT 


and  low,  gentry  and  peasantry,  are 
and  appreciation. 


Mr.  Lysaeht's  new  story  has 
an  historical  basis,  and  recalls 
the  tragedy  which  shattered  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  and 
ruined  its  great  leader.  The 
personages,  however,  of  the 
novel  are  fictitious,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
chief  characters,  Michael  Des- 
mond (a  member  of  an  old 
Irish  family  of  decayed  for- 
tunes), also  becomes  the  despotic 
ruler  of  the  Nationalists.  The 
story  has  a  powerful  love  in- 
terest, and  discloses  numerous 
amorous  complications.  The 
author  has  been  specially  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment  of  scenes 
of  Irish  life  and  character.  High 
drawn  with  genuine  sympathy 


This  is  a  book  for  those  who  love  laughter  and  appreciate  the 
open  air.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  party  of  young  men  who  have 
gone  down  to  live  the  simple  life  on  a  houseboat  for  their 
summer  holiday,  and  who  have  made  a  solemn  pact  to  eschew 
all  social  delights,  to  wear  old  clothes,  and  to  return  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  the  condition  of  primitive  man.  By  a  neighbouring 
backwater,  however,  is  pitched  The  Enemy's  Camp,  and  this 
proves  a  factor  most  disturbing  to  the  simple  life,  for  some  of 
its  inhabitants  are  young,  fair,  and  feminine,  and  in  theory  very 
hostile  to  unauthorised  male  society.  In  fact  life  before  long 
becomes  anything  but   simple,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


as  nearly  every  character  in  the 
book  is  soon  busily  engaged  in 
trying  to  conceal  his  or  her 
fishing,  sketching,  or  shopping 
expeditions  from  nearly  every- 
body else.  Many  amusing 
situations  arise  out  of  this 
universal  duplicity,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
wholesome  fun. 

The  authors,  who  have  col- 
laborated in  the  work,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Sheringham  and  Nevill 
Meakin,  have  already  made 
a  bid  for  recognition  as  humour- 
ists with  The  Court  of  Sac- 
harissa  which  was  published 
two  years  ago. 


Price  6s. 

The  Enemy's 
Camp 

By 

HUGH  SHERINGHAM 

and 

NEVILL  MEAKIN 


'  No  Friend 
Like  a  Sister ' 

By 

ROSA  N.  CAREY 


In  '  A^o  Friend  Like  a  Sister,' 
Pries    6s  ^^  '"  ^^^  novel  of  last  year,  we 

*  are  again  introduced  to  a  charm- 

ing family  of  three  sisters  and  a 
brother,  but  when  that  has  been 
said  the  similarity  ends.  The 
brother,  Lyall  Gresham,  is  a 
clergyman.  He  has  married 
a  young  wife  whom  he  loves 
passionately,  and  he  feels  it 
deeply  that  when  he  receives  an 
unexpected  but  not  to  be  resisted 
call  to  missionary  work  in  South 
Africa  for  a  time,  she  feels  she 
cannot  face  the  duties  of  her 
new  life,  and  begs  him  to  leave 
her  with  his  sisters.  The  eldest 
of  these,  Augusta,  is  a  diflficult 
character  with  a  bad  temper  and 
arrogant  will,  and  Frances,  the  sister  next  in  age,  had  found  it  so 
trying  to  live  with  her,  that  she  had  left  home,  had  undergone  a  nurse's 
training,  and  then  set  up  for  herself  an  ideal  Nursing  Home  in  Maida 
Vale.  She  is  admirably  suited  for  such  work,  and  finds  her  happiness 
in  it.  She  is  only  sorry  to  part  from  her  favourite  sister  Elinor,  between 
whom  and  herself  there  exists,  and  has  always  existed,  a  rare  under- 
standing and  affection.  Hence  the  name  of  the  book.  But  Augusta's 
rule  becomes  too  irksome  for  even  the  gentle  Elinor,  and  she  and  her 
sister-in-law.  Bride,  resolve  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  in  an  old 
farm-house  belonging  to  Lyall. 

But  Augusta  ana    Elinor  part  friends,   for  the  latter    feels   true 

City  for  the  sister  whose  best  years  have  been  wasted  and  embittered 
y   an   unrequited   affection,   and   then   she   and    Bride  go  to   their 
new  home. 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  verdant  Midland  country,  we  are  introduced 
to  a  circle  of  new  characters  ;  among  others  to  quiet  little  Agnes  War- 
burton,  to  Hu^h  Milner,  and  Keith  Hammond.  Agnes  has  conceived 
a  love  for  Keith,  who  is  much  beneath  her  in  social  station,  and  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  story  centres  round  her  fight  for  liberty  of 
choice  and  freedom  of  action.  It  is  her  sympathy  with  Ag^nes  that 
gradually  clears  Elinor's  own  mind  with  regard  to  the  intensity  of  her 
feelings  for  Hugh  Milner,  a  struggling  young  architect,  whose  father  is 
a  teacher  of  music,  and  she  knows  tnat  he  would  still  have  been  the 
one  man  for  her,  even  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  that  he  was  the 
grandson  of  a  baronet.  Other  tangles  too,  as  in  Miss  Carey's  books 
they  generally  do,  come  straight  in  the  end.  Bride  learns  what  true 
love  means,  and  when  circumstances  send  her  husband  home  before  he 
was  exjiected,  she  can  give  him  all  the  affection  he  desires.  Even 
Augusta  is  left  content.  The  health  of  the  man  she  had  loved  for 
yea's  broke  down.  In  need  then  of  a  nurse  and  companion,  he  asked 
her  to  become  his  wife,  and  in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  an 
invalid  husband,  her  restless  nature  finds  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  a  story  which,  like  all  Miss  Carey's  books,  cannot  fail 
to  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  many  of  the  important 
lessons  of  life. 


Price  6s, 


THE  ATHENJEUM.—"  Mr. 
Churchill  tells  his  story  admir- 
ably. He  grips  his  reader  in 
the  first  paragraph,  and  never 
relaxes  his  hold.'  .  .  .  A  genuine 
triumph.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
thoroughly  well  written,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
places  him  at  the  head  of  con- 
temporary American  novelists." 
THE  GUARD! A N.—' '  A  most 
interesting,  most  human,  and 
most  admirable  book." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— 
"  Lengthy  as  it  is,  there  is  not 
a  page  without  its  interest, 
colour,  and  significance,  and  all 
contributory  to  that  unity  of 
character   and    meaning   which 

decides  for  work  of  art  the  question  of  permanence  or  the  reverse." 
GLOBE. — "  Coniston   is  one   of  the  few  novels  of   the  day  that 

attain  great  excellence  by  distinctive  ability.     It  has  rare  literary  merit, 

and  embodies  a  study  of  human  nature  that  has  an  extraordinarily 

penetrating  quality." 
STANDARD. — "The    story   is,   in    every    respect,   a    remarkable 

achievement." 


Coniston 

By 

WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  Is  cleverly  told,  not  only  in  the  way  in 
which  the  romance  is  woven,  but  also  in  the  subtle  presentation  of 
character  in  the  rendering  of  that  general  effect  which  we  term 
'atmosphere,'  and  in  the  style  of  the  writing  throughout." 

MORNING  POST.—"  Delicate  in  flavour  as  the  dainty  southern 
cake  from  which  the  book  derives 
its  title." 


SPEAKER.— "  A  clever  and 
brilliant  piece  of  work." 

DAILY  EXPRESS.  —  "  A 
very  fine  novel,  and  a  delight 
to  read  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last." 

TIMES.— "Wery  many  of 
the  readers  of  Mr.  Owen 
Wister's  Lady  Baltimore  will 
exclaim  that  they  did  not  know 
he  could  do  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
write,  that  is,  a  '  high  comedy,' 
cut  and  polish  a  jewel,  move 
nimbly  among  very  delicate 
emotions  and  ideas,  which  a 
single  lapse  into  awkwardness 
or  roughness  would  destroy." 


Price  68, 

Lady 
Baltimore 

By 
OWEN   WISTER 
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